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^jlt iContmiilitiD 3Bn'< I^tnj!^ 

IN TWO FAETS: 1^' ■ '^ ?' 
IZAAK WALTON akd CHARLES ^^TT^ 
A NEW INTEODUCTIOK AND NOTES; 




LONDON; 
HENRY KENT CAUSTON. 



^//. C.J-i^. 



PBINTXD BT BSHRT KBMT CAUSTON, 
MAS'a HBAD COOBT, GRACBCHUBCH STBBBT* 



INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR- 




'T has been the reproach of all ages, that 
modest merit seldom finds reward in its 
own generation; less surprise, therefore, 
will be excited that the author of the 
Complete Angler ^ or Coniemplatwe 
Man's Recreation:** and other admired 
works ; — 

He who both knew and writ the Uym 

of men, 
Such as once were, bat scarce shall be 

again;*—- 

should himself have passed through the oblivion of a 
century, before any collected record of his worth 
excited the enthusiasm of a biographer; when the 
materials, scant and few, rather furnished the ground- 
work for a speculation on probabilities than supplied 
a narrative of facts* Strange ! that the resources of 
information that exist should have been so little 
sought ; and that the materials at hand, scant and 
few as they are, should have been so sparingly 
applied ! 

* Edward Powell, M. D. Lines addressed to the author of the 
** CompUu Angler," 1660. 
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Z. IKTRODVCTIOK. 

Churchy setting forth Walton's benefactions in his 
lifetime, recites that *' he did also set forth nine boys 
apprentice, bestowing 6/. on each.''* The appren- 
ticing of poor boys to trade seems to have had his 
peculiar regard, and presents to the mind a strong 
impression of personal experience. In thus providing 
for the advancement of others had he a sensitive 
reminiscence of his own early difficulties? Than 
the theory propounded, of his early apprenticeship 
and early trading, it is far more probable, after 
receiving the education the grammar school of his 
native town afforded, that he came to London, as 
others had done, — to seek his fortune, and found it 
after many days, in a master, who, appreciating his 
services, took him apprentice at an age more ad* 
vanced than is now usual; and that he was not 
emancipated by rule of city law and custom, until 
the age of three or four and twenty. f 

From the same rule of city law and custom, it 
may also be assumed as a probable fact, that Walton 
bad been apprenticed, and to some citizen of London, 
since he is found to have been an inhabitant house- 
holder in trade within its walls; a circumstance that 
could not at that time otherwise have existed ; nor 
until, the great rebellion and the Parliamentary 

* The Table farther recites, that " he also ggre 22Z. to biuld a 
stone wall aroand St. Chad's Chnroh-yard, in the said boroagh." 

t Bj the oitT oath and cnstom, no citizen ooold take an ap- 
prentice for a snorter term than seven years ; nor under the am 
of fourteen ; thongh he might be of anj a^e beyond ; and no nue 

Erevented a person of any age binding himself to learn a trade ; 
Bt the term most be observed ; nor could the common law con- 
tnrene the city costonu— JBofcimy Prw, Land* 



INTBODUCTIOir. xi* 

Commonwealth had broken down the integrity of 
the city rule. 

A statement anonymously made, and which until 
confirmed y must rest entirely on its exemption from 
improbability, and coincidence with known facts, is^ 
that after quitting Stafford, Walton was ** regularly 
apprenticed to one Holmes, a sempster, with whom 
he lived until he was 22 or 23 years of age/'* 

This statement will be quite consistent with the 
earliest known fact of his manhood, that in the year 
1624, at the mature age of 31, Walton is found in 
the occupation of " half a house,"t i^ which he car- 
ried on the trade of a Milliner and Draper. Sir 
John Hawkins, on the authority of a deed in his 
possession, was enabled to state that Walton dwelt 
on the north side of Fleet-street, in a house two 
doors west of Chancery-lane, abutting on a messuage 
known by the sign of the Harrow;! and that his 

* This itatement first appeared in a Weeklj Misoellany, the 
"Freebooter," of October 18. 1823, qnoted, as aliened, from a 
short notloe of Walton, in a MS. Tolnme of the Lansaowne CoUec- 
Uon, in the British Mnseom ; but without anj particnlar identifi- 
cation b^ which the code misht be referred to ; nor has research 
to this time discovered it. If genuine, the writer was a contem- 
porary, as he is represented to state that Walton " was not long 
since deceased, to the great grief of all his friends." 

t The Rey. Moses Browne obsenres, that such occupation 
"was Teiy customary in those days ;" of which the student of citf 
history will find ample CTidence. Indeed Walton, in his will, 
beaueathed to his son-in-law Dr. Hawkins, and his wife, the lease 
(or which there was a residue of about fifty years unexpired), of 
" part of a house and $hop, in Paternoster-row," which he held 
under the bishop of London. And later,^ the City Election Act, 
(11 Geo. I.) 1725, made proTision for the civic rights of "two 
joint occupants of premises, not being partners in trade;" whicU 
was precisely the condition of Walton's tenancy. 

X The last but one of the old timber buildings at the south end 
of Chanoery-lane.— Browns* m^e sign of the Uarrow (the comer. 



xii. INTRODUCnOir. 

liouse waft then in the joint occupation of himself, 
and a hosier, by name, John Mason. 

Here, we hare the picture of a man, who after the 
struggles of early days, was carrying on his trade in 
a modest way, consistent with the moderate and un*- 
assuming tenor of his known after life, and wholly 
inconsistent with the ^Uradition of his family," that 
he was a ''Hambro' merchant;" though it may be 
netertheless true of his after trading, that he '* did 
not require the convenience of a shop wherein ta 
repose his goods to public view.'* 

The self esteem of a biographer is naturally shocked 
at the idea of a named occupation grating to the 
ears of modern manhood — hence the stilts ! But in 
names as well as things has fashion changed. A 
sempster and milliner might not inappropriately 
share a house with a trade so kindred as that of a 
dealer in hose ;* nor was the former a less important 

houM), and Walton's reaUence adjoininffy have both giren way l9 
modem improTementa. Maloolnii in XQKn, sayfl : The Corporatioii 
of London, seising every opportanity (o widen and improTe the 
passage of the streets, hare remoTed the old overhanginff hoaaea 
of timoer, which darkened and obstrncted the corner of ChaaeerTw 
lane, where Mrs. Salmon bad many years exhibited her models is 
wax«— Lond. Rediviv; v. iii«, p. 461. 

* Hose, breeches or stoekiags, or both is ond ; so that 0ie 
dooblet and hose formed the dress. Thus Shakspere .*— 

*' And yontkfbl ttUl in year doublet and hose, this raw rheu&atlc 
day !"— Jtory Wivm qf WmdMOt, lit. 1. 

Iliat is, without a eloak. So also of Falstaff*s men in bnokram : 

J'ato.-^Tbelr points beinc broken,-^ 
Poin«.^Down fell their hote,—l Sen, IV., U. 4. 

Tnmk hose were the round swelling breeches observed in portraits, 
of the age of Elizabeth and James I., referred to in the old play : 

Nay, yon are strong men, els yon conld not beare these britehet. 
Are these sacta great lUm f^Damon and PUhlat, 

Aad fbos does ButUr deseribe tha lether gament of his hero :— 



;SAA!E ■JiJ'i'JLTaSf , 1.-1,2^. 



INTAOD^enOK. xiiL 

ealliBg than tbe latter, when the emnrt, the gentry 
aii4 citi^nSy ^ach m their sphere, wore ruffs, coUars, 
Cttffsj end other similar items of dress, embreideied, 
qut, or plain, according to the fashion, lank and 
station oif the wearer. The importer of those ezpen« 
sive articles of attire from the ** citie of Millen," in 
th^ time of the two last Henries and Elizabeth, gave 
piece to the manufacturer of them*— ^ ** Sempsler 
and Milliner" of the following reign. 
A *^ man-milliner "* is now a monstrosity, and the 



Hit hrttektt wtre of raned WMllen, 

And had beea at tht sitge of Ballen } 

To old king Harry so well known. 

Some wrltort beld tbey were hia own. 

Thro* they were lined with many a piece 

Of aaaiBQnttion bread and cheese. 

And At black pnddinKs,— proper food 

For warriors that delifht in blood t 

For, as we said, he always chose. 

To carry vittla in bis hMB^^Huiibrtit, Ft, U, c. 1. 

* The earl J milliner was essentiallj a maacolioe oeoapatioQ, mid 
as the importer of the articles, might be accoanted a "mei«luuit 
hi modem acceptatioQ. Ben Jonson writes of a *' Bfilliner*s wife." 
(Every Man in hit Hvmour, i. S.J From Shaktpere we learn 
another branch of the milliner's trade t " He hath songs for man 
or woman of ali titet: no miUiner can to fit his customer vriA 
IfUmet." — (Winter's Tale*) And Autolychus lumself thus sams 
ap the feminine portion of the trade : — 

Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus, black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask royes ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bogle bracelet, necklace amber : 
Perfume for a lady's chamber : 
Golden onolfs, and stomachers. 
For my fads to give tbeir dears ; 
Pins and poking'Sticks of steel ; 
What maids lack fk-om head to heel. 

-^Winter's Taie, iv. 3. 

" Maotaa Maker," formerly wholly mascaline, is not now en- 
tirely obsolete in the epicene, thonrii fashion has transformed the 
masenline into the ** Ladies' Habit Maker :*' and custom associates 
the feminine with the "Dress Maker.'^ Perhaps the "Stay 
Maker " was considered neuter ; but we well remember the risit 
of a "gentleman*' from the neighbouring town in the north of 
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record of his occupation exists only in the paintings 
of a bye-gone age. Members of the Bar, the Church, 
and pupils of some Public Schools of ancient foun- 
dation, are now perhaps the only patrons of an 
anomalous trade supplanted by the modern hosier ; 
yet if the bands worn by the persons mentioned, are 
but sAorn collars* of an earlier age, it is not impro- 
bable that the ** Sempster and Milliner " of Walton's 
time is now represented by the Robe Maker stiU 
thriving on the site of his residence. 

EDgland, to the old Hall of oar eariy dajs, *' to take the measure " 
of a yoang ladj, for an article of her wardrobe, now only imagined 
bj mascaline eyes, 

* Ruffs, the ordinary ciril costume of the sixteenth oentnrr, 
were worn both by dirines and lawyers, nntU supplanted by the 
laced and cut bands : 

-— Rnffs of the bar. 
By the ▼acations power transformed are. 
To cut-work bands.— JHaMn^fon. 

Cut-work was an elegant and economical substitute for fhread- 
lace or embroidery. In the reisn of James the First, came into 
▼o^ue the broad square stiffened collars, plain, or edged with lace, 
which also bore the name of bands ; and in the following reign, 
the subdued neat plain band distinguished the puritan. 

Archdeacon Mares obsenres that, " what from old usa^e was 
within these fortj years called a band at the Uniyerslties, is now 
ealled a pair of bands, probably from a supposed resemblanoe to 
a pair of breeches ! "( Gloss, p* 25. ^ Barring any such resemblance, 
a pair seems the natural description of the converted plurality ; 
but tliat the modem bands are the remnant of the broad band or 
eoUar, is too apparent to be doubted. The Rer. James Granger 
obserres, that ** the clerical band, which was first worn with broad 
lappets, apparently had its origin from the falling band, which waa 
divided under the chin" (Biog. HisL); and a reverend corresi- 

Sondent of a literary periodioal haa more recently suggested the 
eduction, apparently as an economy of attire, on ue principle that 
what is not seen is unnecessary ; for " when the scarf, still in use, 
was drawn over the shoulders and hnng down in front, that part of 
the broad collar which was left visible, being divided up the mid- 
dle, presented a shape and appearance exactly like our common 
bands." — N. & Q., v. ii., p. 126, The deduction is lisibly appa- 
rent in several enmved portraits of divines of the seventeenth 
eentur;^, particularly in Hhtti of George Herbert, and of Dr. Wil- 
kins, bishop of Chester. 
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Let none blash for an occupation in which there 
is no shame so glaring as the unrequired apology, or 
the attempted exaltation, which the good old man 
himself, humble in mind and unassuming in the 
world's conceit, would have eschewed as a vain 
assumption, with the same heartiness that he would 
have shunned a crime. 

His earliest Editor* was satisfied to describe him 
as a '^ responsible well-respected Milliner and Dra- 
per ;" and undoubtedly he was respected in society of 
a rank above his own ; with whom, his occupation 
being no disparagement, demands no apology now. 

At the age of 33, after several years, it may be 
presumed, of prudent and successful trading, Izaak 
Walton took unto himself a wife, Rachel Floud, of 
a famDy which claimed distant relationship to that 
of Archbishop Cranmer.f Iliis lady seems to have 
been residing with her widowed mother at Canter* 
bury; and the marriage took place there on the 
27th December, 1G26. 

Walton refers to his introduction to his wife's 
family as having taken place four or five years 
before. "About forty-two years past," he writes 
<« — for I am now past the seventy of my age, — I 
began a happy affinity with William Cranmer, 
— now with God, — grand-nephew unto the great 
archbishop of that name ; a family of noted prudence 
and resolution ; with whom and two of his sisters I 

* The Rer. Mosm Browne. 

f Rachel Fload was danshter of Flond and Soaannah 

Cranmer, grand-daoriiter of Edmund, brother of the Archbishop ; 
to whom therefore she stood in the relationship of great grand- 
nieoe. 
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had an entire and firee friendship ; one of them was 
the wife of Dr. Spenqer/'*— the other was the mother 
of Walton's wife. The ciroumstanee of the wife's 
descent from a name so celebrated^ has been strongly 
lU^^d as evidence of the rapk of the husband. Taka 
it for what it is worth, and it will show that his calling 
was not discreditable, and that he was himself per- 
sonally respected. His occupation introduced him 
to the best society, and the barriers of social inter- 
course, less starched than the bands he sold, were 
not so exclusive as to shut out from a * free and true 
friendship,' a man of ability and worth, by reason of 
the station of life into which it had pleased God to 
call him. Than the connexion with the family of 
Cranmer, however, the alliance was no otherwise 
brilliant; indeed the arrangements that followed on 
both sides, betoken economy and convenience. On 
die marriage of Izaak Walton with Rachel Floud, 
the mother came to reside with them in London ;t 
and encouraged by their joint resources, he was en- 
abled to become tenant of an entire house. This 
was situate in Chancery-lane, a few doors oi^ly fromi 
his former residence, t The maps of the period. 

* 

* Introd. to the Life of Hooker.-^ Walton's Lives. 

t Bj « pmiBage in hit own writings it feams probable, that the; 
annt, widow ofDr. Spencer, also formed a member of his domestic 
circle. Referring to his wife's ancle, he sajrs: "This William' 
Cranmer and bia two forenamed sisters had some affinity, and a 
most familiar friendship, with Mr. Hooker, and had had some part 
of their education with him in his hoase, when he was parson of 
Bishop's Bourne, near Canterbury, in which city their good fatiier 
then dwelt. They had, I say, a part of their creation with him, 
at myself, since that time, a happy cohabitation mth ikem***'^ 
Life of Hooker, Introd, 

X The year 1032, a date assumed by Sir John Hawkina, from a 
document in his poasession, has nsuauy been assigned as the date , 
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represent a row of goodly tenements, with gardens 
in the rear, open to the fields behind Lincoln's Inn ; 
and the parish books describe Walton's residence as 
the seventh house from Fleet-street, on the left-hand 
side.* Here were bom to him many children, who 
all died in infancy ; and here, in 1635, he lost his 
wife's mother, Mrs. Floud, under whose Will himself 
and wife enjoyed a legacy of fifty pounds, with ten 
shillings each for a ring. Five years later, he had 
also the misfortune to be bereft of his wife, leaving 
an infant only six weeks old,t who survived her 
mother nearly two years, and was also buried at St. 
Dunstan's. 

In the earlier part of his residence in this neigh- 
bourhood, Walton had the happiness to be under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, vicar 
of the parish. He it was, who by Walton's own 
account, guided and settled, in wavering times, his 
religious ideas : — 

Dwell on these Joys, my thougrhts ! Oh ! do not call 
Orief back, by thinking on his funeral. 
Forget lie lored me ! waste not my swift years. 
Which haste to David's seventy, fllPd with fears 

of Walton's removal from Fleet-street ; bat the Parish Rensters 
support the hypothesis of tlie text.^ In 1627, December 19, (not 
quite twelve months after his marriage) his eldest son Izaak, was 
baptised "out of Chancery-lane." — rar» Reg. St, Duntt, 

* This house, Walton appears to have held under a lease for a 
long term of years, of which a residue was still unexpired at the 
time of his death. By his will, he bequeathed to his son-in-law. 
Dr. Hawkins, and his wife, all his " right and title of and to a 
bouse in Chancery'lane, London^ wherein Mrs. Greinwood now 
dwelleth, in which is now about sixteen years to come." 

t ** Rachell Walton dyed the 22d of August, about 12 on that 
day, 1640, buried the 25th day. Her dafter Anne, borne the 10th 
July, 1640, dyed the llth May, l^^r—WalUm*$ Prayer Book. 

b 
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And Borrows for his death : forget his parts I 
They find a living gprave in g^ood men's hearts : 
Andy for my first is daily p^d for sin. 
Forget to pay my second sigh to him ! 
Forget his powerfal preaching ! and forget 
I am hU convert ! * 

The Vicarage house was but a few doors from his 
own, eastward of the church, in Fleet^street ; and 
we can readily fancy the quiet-loving and contem- 
plative angler receiving the instruction of his 
** spiritual father," and by his amiable qualities 
cementing a friendship that ended only with the life 
of one, and in the survivor displayed itself in a 
monument of living words that will last the duration 
of our native tongue. f 

That Walton became an author is said to have 
been " by accident,'' if that can be called accidental 
which is an innate principle developed by the occa- 
sion. The manuscript before referred to, describes 
him to have been ** a sweet poet in his youth ;" and 
though his Life of Dr. Donne may have been his 
first regular essay in prose, there is some evidence 
of a literary reputation as early as 1619, when he 
appears to have revised the poem of ^' Amos and 
Laura," written by his friend S. P.,t which in that 
year was dedicated to his ** approved and much res- 

* Elegy OD Dr. Donne, by Izaak Walton* 
t Dr. Donne died in 1631 ; see hii " life," by Itaak Walton, 
X Sappoaed Samuel Purchas, aatiior of tlie " Filgrimage ;" bom 
at Tbaxted, Essex, in 1577, and consequently Walton's senior by 
sixteen years. After finishing liis edaoation at Cambridge, Pur- 
chas obtained the living of Eastwood, in his native county ; which 
he relinquished for the Rectory of St. Martin I^dgate, in the city 
of London* fie was also chaplain to archbishop Abbot, and died, 
in 1628, in distressed circumstances, occasioned by the publication 
of his book. — Biog, Brit» 
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pected friend, Iz, WaJ* in a copy of verses laudatory 
of his " more than thrice beloved friend:" — 

To tbee, thoa more than thrice beloved friend, 

I, too unworthy of so great a bliss, 
These harsh turn'd lines I here to thee commend, 

Thou being cause it is now as it is: 
For had'st thou held thy tongue, by silence might 
These have been buried in oblivious night. 

If they were pleasing I would call them thine. 

And disavow my title to the verse ; 
But being bad, I needs must call them mine ; 

No ill thing eon be clothed in thy verse. 
Accept them then, and wliere I have offended. 
Raze thou it out, and let it be amended. — S. P. 

It is evidence of a mind of no ordinary character, 
that at so early a period of his life he should have 
been in intimate friendship with men of such mark 
as it is known were his associates. With Dr. Mor- 
ley, bi^op of Winchester, he, at a later period of 
his life, claimed the '' advantage of forty years 
friendship ;"* and a friendship of the like standing 
with Dr. Sanderson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln.f 
With Dr. Sheldon, bishop of London, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, he had an early friendship, 
and received from liim substantial proof of a reci- 
procal regard :t and Dr. King, bishop of Chichester, 

* Dedication to tiie " Lives." 

t Dedication to the life of Sanderson.-^ PTaiton's Ltvet* 

% In 1662, Dr. Sheldon granted to Izaak Walton a lease of a 
newlj erected bnilding, adjoining the Cross Keys, in Paternoster 
Row, for a term of fort j years, at a rent of forty shillings a year. 
Tlie premises were burnt down in the fire of London ; and in 1670, 
the Court of Judicature for ttie settlement of differences, adjudged, 
on rebuilding the premises, the lessee to hare his term extended 
to sixty years, at the old rexki^— (Add. MSS. 5088. J The residue 
of the term, about fifty years, in these premises, was bequeathed 
by Walton to bis soa-in law, Dr. Hawkins, and his wife. 

62 
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wrote to him : ** Though a familiarity of more than 
forty years continuance and constant experience of 
your love, even in the worst of the late sad times, 
be sufficient to endear our friendship ; yet I must 
confess my a£fection much improved, not only by 
evidences of private respect to many that know and 

love you ."* 

These enduring friendships all refer their com- 
mencement to about the same period of time that 
Walton himself has assigned as his introduction to 
Greorge Cranmer, and to that date when be is found 
the occupant of ** half a house '* in Fleet-street, at 
an early period of his career in trade. Thus, while 
Walton has the great merit of discriminating his 
associates, and we may take the statement of Charles 
Cotton to be evidence of the fact, when he said, 
** my father Walton will be seen twice in no man's 
company he does not like;"t those discriminated 
associates were exactly the persons to introduce him 
to custom, and advance him in his trade : and if he 
was not a Court tradesman, his intimacy with so 
many persons about the king, particularly divines, 
gave him a position that in a man less unambitious 
might have availed to the acquirement of wealth.^ 

* Introdaction to "Walton's lives." The letter bean date, 
« Chichester, Not. 17, 1664." 

t Complete Angler, Pt. II., p. 322. 
t Dr. Morley was distinguished for his lojralty and attachment 
to KiofT Charles the First. Dr. Donne and Dr. Sanderson were 
both Cnaplains to the king ; and Dr. Sheldon, Warden of All 
Soul's, Oxford, was Clerk of the Closet Sir Henrj Wotton was 
of reputation at Court; and his old friend Charles Cotton, the 
elder, " for many years the greatest ornament of the town," pos- 
sessed all those qualities of a gentleman, that, in the opinion of the 
earl of Clarendon, *'no man in the Court or out of it appeared a 
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In Chancery-lane, and it seems to have been his 
last residence in trade, is Izaak Walton still described 
a **Sempster and Milliner;" but it is satisfactory 
to learn that his house, contrary to adjacent tene- 
ments, is not described as a '' shop :" whence it 
may be concluded that he had improved his con- 
dition in life, and was so far the fashionable trades- 
man as to conduct his business in private. In the 
appropriate language of a learned writer, '* he did 
not sell to all comers, at an open shop ; he was a 
chamber milliner, and measured his commodities to 
his friends."* 

In St. Dunstan's, between the years 1628 and the 
termination of his residence, Walton appears to have 
gone through the usual routine of parish officers from 
constable upwards ; and here he continued to reside 
until the summer of 1644, when in August of that 
year, '* having lately departed out of the parish, and 
dwelling elsewhere," another person was elected 
vestryman in his place. Anthony-^-Wood, who was 
well acquainted with him, assigns as a reason for his 
quitting the locality, that ** it was dangerous for 
honest men to be there ;" and it is ascertained from 
Walton himself, that he had been a sufferer by the 
turbulence of the time, at the exact period in ques- 
tion.t 

more accomplished person (See page 343, n*). And if he was 
himself preTioasl J unknown at Court, Walton attracted the per* 
sonal notice of the king, by his Life of Donne* 

* Johnson, Lives of the Poets, v. i., p. 145. 

t " The presbyterian partj of this nation did again, in the jear 
1643, invite the Scotch Covenanters back into England ; and hither 
thej came marching with it gloriously upon their pikes and in 
their hats, with this motto ; ** For the Crown and Covenant of both 
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View the political atmosphere at the period, and 
it will appear not improbable that his trade was 
materially injured, if not almost annihilated by the 
*' state of parties;" and that any man having trade 
with the most depressed must himself suffer.* The 
king and parliament were openly in arms ; several 
persons had been executed *' for their loyalty to his 
majesty;" a royal messenger had been put to death 
in London for serving the king's writ ; and the parish 
of St. Dunstan, in particular, could hardly have 
been a place of safety for a known royalist, and a 
zealous churchman, who advocated — 

"Prayer by th' Booklet 

with a saintly neighbour, — 

"An upstart sectary and a mongrel ;*'t 

lunttdomB" This I taw, and tuffered by iU Bat when I look 
baoK upon the rain of families, die bloodsned, the decay of com- 
mon honesty, and how the former piety and plain dealing of this 
now sinfol nation is tamed into craelty and canning, I praise God 
that he preyented me from being of that party which helped to 
bring in this Co?enant, and those sad confasions that have fol- 
lowed it." — life of Bishop Sanderson. — WalUnCt Lives* 

* Few tradesmen suffered %ore than those depending on the 
fashion of the Coart ; nor did the restoration of the monarchy res- 
tore the trade which the impoyerished condition of the Royalists 
had so little means of encouraging. Dr. Chamberlayne, after 
noticing the ** impoverishment of so many eminent families in the 
time ofthe late horrid rebellion by the preyailing rebels," obseryes, 
that *' since the Bestoration of king Cnarles the Second, England 
neyer saw, for matter of wearing apparel, less prodi^ity, and 
more modesty in clothes, more plainness and comeliness, than 
amongst her nobility, gentry, and snperior clergy ; only the citi- 
zens, the country people, and the senrants appear clothed, for the 
most part aboye, and beyond their qualities, estates or conditions ; 
and far more gay than that sort of people was wont to be hereto- 
fore."— iln^i. NoHtia, 1687. 

t See Herbert's lines, CompL AngL, pt 152* 

t Uadibras. 
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who by his preaching, praying, and violence, con* 
tributed so actively to the anarchy of the times — 

When zeal, with aged elab« and gleaTes 
Oaye chase to roehets and white sleeves, 
And made the Church and State and Laws 
Submit t' old iron and the Cause.* 

Walton was now upwards of fifty years of age, a 
widower and childless; circumstances offering little 
inducement to exertion, where it was not required 
by necessity. According to some of his biographers, 
on leaving Chancery-lane, he retired from business 
on a small but competent fortune, Anthony-it- Wood 
states that he lived sometimes at Stafford and else- 
where ; but mostly in the families of some eminent 
clergymen of the church of England, by whom he 
was much respected. The latter disposition of his 
time seems to refer to an after period of his life, 
when, for the second time a widower, he had finally 
given up housekeeping. By his own testimony he 
had purchased of Mr. Walter Noell, a small farm in 

* Hadibras, Part III., canto 2» Praise-6od-6arebone, a 
seonlar preacher aod leather-seller, for fiye-and-twenty years oo- 
cnpied me ** Look and Ke^," in Heet-street, near to Fetter-lane. 
Of this family there are said to hare been three brothers, who all 
rejoiced in names of saving g^oe. The two others beinff « Christ- 
eame-into-the-world-to-saye-ns-Barebone;" and " If-Christ-had- 
not-died-tbon-had'st-been-damned-Barebone ; " the latter, for 
shortness, being called by some, " damned Barebone." — Granger, 
Biog. HitU Perhaps ther were worthy sons of Feargod Barebone, 
who, in the latter part of the sixteenth centaxy, *' being at many 
times idle and wanting employment, wrote oat certain songs and 
epigrams, with the idea of mending his hand-writing." — Harl, 
MS. 7SS2, fo, 41. 

Praise-6od-Barebone preached himself into a place of 80(M. per 
annum, under the Commonwealth, as Comptroller of the Treasury 
of Sequestrations. He was burnt out of his house, in Fleet-street, 
in the " great dismal fire ;" and when upwards of eighty years of 
age, was still living, in the parish of St« Andrew, Holbom. 
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the neighbourhood of Stafford, which subsequently, 
under a devise in remainder of his will, came to the 
Corporation of his native town for charitable uses.* 
Circumstances incline to the belief, that in this, 
small freehold *' near Shawford brook,"— the scene 
perhaps of some of his earliest efforts at the angle, 
— he had contemplated securing to himself a quiet 
retreat for his old age : — 

Or with my Bryan and my book, 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 

There sit by him and eat my meat, 

There see the sun both rise and set : 

There bid good morrow to next day : 

There meditate my time away : 

And angle on, and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave.t 

In times of political and religious excitement, not 
to say persecution, where should the peaceable and 
contemplative royalist hope to find security so likely 
as in the quiet retirement of a country life, and the 
inoffensive enjoyment of a harmless pursuit, so 
invitingly described by his deceased friend : — 

* This property is situate at Half head, near Eccleshall, about 
five miles from Stafford, adjoining to Shallowford, in the parish 
of Chebsey. In his will, Walton says, "it is at this present time 
rented for twenty-one pounds ten shillings a year, and is like to 
bold the said rent, if care be taken to keep the barn and housing 
in repair." The Rey. Izaak Walton was so careful of his father's 
injunction, that in his letter to the Corporation of Stafford (circ* 
1692), acquainting them that at his decease, his father's charitable 
devise in trust to them would take effect, observed that the estate 
was then of double its former value. Time, which has aeain more 
than doubled the rental, seems however to have pressed hard upon 
the housing. Anthony-a- Wood's Editor, Dr. Bliss, describes it 
in 1810, as " divided into two tenements, — a poor cottage, thatched 
and old." — Athen* Oxon, v. i., p. 098. See Title Page, By sur- 
vey, the farm contains 48a., 2r., 27 p.; and, in 1808, was let at 
862. 10<. per annum.— Hep. Fuh. Char,, 1826. 

t The Angler's Wish, see page 155. 
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There is a tree dose by the river's side,— 

Thei-e let's abide ; 
And only hear far off the world's loud din 

Where all is sin : 
While we oar peaceful rods shall busy ply 
Where fish spring upward to the dancing fly. 

Our sports and life full oft contemned are 

By men that spare 
No cost of time, wealth, life, to gain their end. 

And often spend 
Them all in hopes some happiness to see 
In what they are not, bat they mean to be. 

We will not search for that we may not find. 

But dearly bind 
Our hearts, friend Izaak, in a tighter knot. 

And this our lot, 
Here long to live together in repose, 
Till death for us the peaceful scene shall close.* 

Walton's retirement from the scenes of the busy 
world, however, seems rather to have been occasional 
than uninterrupted ; indeed as a retreat, events proved 
the provinces to be hardly so secure as the suburbs 
of the great city. According to Anthony-it- Wood, 
** when Walton left London, he retired to a small 
estate near Stafford. Here his loyalty made him 
obnoxious to the then ruling powers /*t His return 
to London is thus readily accounted for ; and in two 
years time, from the neighbourhood of his former 
residence, he took a second wife, in the person of 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Ken, attorney, of Fur- 
nival's Inn, sister of Thomas Ken, afterwards the 
pious and suffering bishop of Bath and Wells.t By 

* Reliq. Wotton. t Athen. Oxon., ▼. i., p. 699, n. 

X One of the seyen deprived bishops, committed to the Tower 
and hrouffht to trial, bj the popish James the Second ; author, 
among oUier prodootions, of those well Icnown and admirable 
compositions, the Morning and Evening Hymns* 
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this alliance Walton acquired some addition of 
wealth.* He now resided in the parish of Clerken- 
we]]y a rural suburb of London, quite open to the 
country, where bis surviving children were baptized, 
— Anne, who became wife of Dr. Hawkins, in March, 
1647-8; and Izaak, 7th September, 1651.t 

CromwelFs " crowning mercy," at Worcester, had 
taken place a few days preceding ; and shortly after- 
wards Walton appears to have been at Stafford ; 
whence on his return to London he undertook the 
delicate and perhaps hazardous mission of conveying 
to Col. Blague, then confined in the Tower of Lon- 
don, the king's " Lesser George^" a jewel apper- 
taining to the royal person, left behind in the sudden 
flight.! 

* Thomas Ken, the father, desoribed as "Sheriff's Attorney 
Accomptant/' perhaps eqiiiTalent to Under Sheriff at this time, 
died in 1651 (Add. MS. 886^. Bj his wUI, he gave to Walton's 
wife a legHO^ of fire shillings, having <* heretofore bestowed a 
portion siulcient apon her.'' The exeoators were Izaak Walton, 
and James Beacham, "brother Beacham,'* who had married 
Martha, half-sister of Walton's wife, daughter of Ken's second 
marriage with Martha Chalkhill. 

t " My last son Izaak, borne the 7th of September, 1651, at 
btlfe an hoore after two o'clock in the aftemoone, being Sunday, 
and so was baptised that evening b^ Mr. Thrasoross, in my house 
in ClerkenweU. Mr. Henry Danson and my brother Beacham 
were his godfathers, and Mn, Row his godmother."-*£ntry in 
Walton's rrayer Book. 

X Elias Ashmole states, that the jewel in question, escaping the 
fate of the Collar of 8S, and the remainder of the king's baggage, 
fell to the possession of Col. Blague, who previously to his capture 
had passed it to other hands ; and, for the purpose aboTc stated, 
it was shortly afterwards entrusted to Izaak Walton,—*' a man," 
sajs Ashmole, *' well known, and as well beloved of all good men ; 
and will be better known to posterity by his ingenious pen in the 
lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, 
and Mr. George Herbert." Col. Blague, again in possession of 
the relic of departed royalty, made his escape from the Tower, and 
conveyed the prize bevond sea, to its unfortunate and proscribed 
owner.— HitU of the Order of the Garter, 
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Retired from trade, Walton appears to have found 
a pleasurable resource in literary composition, an 
employment he had already so successfully pursued, 
when it is to be presumed he had less leisure ; and 
this, with the occasional recreation of the angle over 
those pleasant scenes of his earlier years, revived the 
memory of former days, and furnished agreeable 
occupation for the present. 

Happy Piscator ! with the viewless line 
Tranquil to dape the finny tribe was thine. 
Fled from thy tranquil bosom gnawing eare, 
No tumult throbbed, no malice darkened there ; 
The stream light quiv'rinf? to the summer breeze; 
The quickly shifting shade of clouds or trees; 
The ripples murmur breathed a holy rest, 
And to complacent calmness Inll'd thy breast.* 

That it was only as a pastime he now took up the 
pen, he has himself distinctly averred. In the pre- 
face to the Complete Angler y published in 1653, he 
says : '* I write not for money, but for pleasure ; 
and have made myself a recreation of a recreation." 
And lest ^' the pleasant part of it " should be thought 
at odds with the gravity of his years and present 
cast of temper, he touchingly offers the explanation 
of happier days gone by. '^ It is known," says he, 
" I can be serious at seasonable times, yet the whole 
discourse is, or rather was, a picture of my own dis- 
position, especially in such days and times as I have 
laid aside business and gone a-fishing with honest 
Nat. and R. Roe ;t but they are gone, and with 

* Archd. Wrangham. 

t They seem, in some way, to have been related to him, since a 
QOpy of " Walton's liTcs is extant, inscribed in the author's 
hand, " For my counn Roe" Nat. Roe was probably a neighbour 
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them most of my pleasant hours^ even as a shadow, 
that passeth away, and returns not." 

How long he continued to reside in Clerkenwell, 
beyond the date last mentioned, has been a subject 
of doubt and discussion. Between the years 1655 
and 1658, observes a biographer, *< not a trace of 
him is to be found/' A deed of the latter date,* 
however, quietly describes him ** of Worson farme, 
in the parish of St. Mary, Stafford, gentleman ;" so 
that it will require no great stretch of the imagination 
to suppose he might have sought the quiet retreat of 
Shallowford a year or two previously, if Anthony -i- 
Wood's personal knowledge may not be brought to 
bear on the interval, that he lived *^ sometimes at 
Stafford and elsewhere ;** which will quite agree with 
the probable fact, that he did not finally give up his 
residence in London until after the Restoration ,t 
when he renewed the happy intimacy with his old 
friend Dr. Morley, and received the grateful return 
for friendship in the time of need. 

Wanting the positive evidence of the fact, let us 
nevertheless, not wholly reject the pleasing tradition, 

of Izaak in those former jears, when he sometimes laid aside 
bosiness to enjoy the pleasures of the angle. In St. Dnnstan's 
parish register is the entrj of burial of "Mary, daughter of 
Ifathaniel Roe" Jan. 3, 1636 ; and other entries of the name occur 
both there and at Clerkenwell. *' Mrs. Row " was godmother to 
" my last son Izaak." — See page xxvi. 

* Communicated by T. B. Chinn, esq., of Lichfield — CompL 
Angl., 1836. It may be obseryed that Walton's property, near 
Stafford, had always been described as in the parisn of St. Mary, 
in the borough of Stafford ; until the exact inquiries of the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities, in 1826, placed it in the adjoining 
parish of Chebsey. 

t By the books of Clerkenwell parish, Walton appears to hare 
paid the Poor Rate there for the last time, in 1661. 
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that at some period of his retirement^ he had afforded 
to his friend the shelter of his humble roof from the 
storm that lowered over the church establishment, 
and crushed so many conscientious and loyal men. 

Sir H. Nicholas, who has himself drawn rather 
freely on imagination for evidence of facts, has felt 
it expedient nevertheless, in terms of lively satire, to 
reject the whole story as an imaginary hallucination 
of the reverend poet. 

A ** severe, sour-complexioned man,*' such as 
Walton himself has impugned to be a judge, is not 
expected to take any good upon trust ; nor are we 
bound to accept as proven truth all the verdant cir- 
cumstances with which the Rev. W. L. Bowles has 
clothed the happy retirement of the friends, Morley, 
Walton, and " Kenna," in the cottage, near Staf- 
ford.* Walton has left no record of the private 
necessities of his friend; though he is known to 
have been actively devoted to his preservation ;t and 
it is not too much to suppose, that when driven from 
his college, that he might have accepted the refuge 
of his humble but very true friend.J Is the tradition 
so improbable ? or was Walton, whose love Dr. King 
acknowledged ** the constant experience, even in the 

* See Bowles' Life of Ken. 
t See life of Sandenoo. — Walton's Lives. 
X The Oxford visitation took place in December, 1647, and Dr. 
Morlej, deanofChristohorch, was expelled in March following. 
In April, an ordinance of parliament was pablished b^ beat of 
dmm, that if any of the expelled members of the University should 
be found within five miles of the city, they shoold be put to death 
as spies. Mr. Bowles, in a series of pleasing scenes, amplified 
the tradition that at this time Dr. Morley sought the shelter of 
leaak Walton's roof, and was his gnest until Majr of the following 
year, when he joined the Court at the Hagae«— Lt/a ofBtthap Km, 
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worst of the late sad times^^* incapable of the act ? 
Exact proof of the obligation certainly is wanting ; 
but the evidences of repayment are so ample, that 
without some foundation in reciprocity and grateful 
acknowledgment of kindness received, they draw 
largely on the friendship that existed between them.f 
Appropriate to either case, the " many favors and 
advantages '* of a bountiful patron received remem- 
brance in simple terms of touching interest only to 
be appreciated by a very long and very true regard. ^ 
On the 25th May, 1660, the restored king set 
foot on English land: on the 29th he made his 
triumphal entry into London; and the joyous oc- 
casion, prospective of so much contemplated hap- 
piness, warmed the loyal heart of the venerable 
Piscator once more into verse : — 

Hail, happy day ! DoruB sit down, 
Now let no sigh, nor let a firown 
Lodge near thy heart, or on thy brow ; 
The King, the King's retum'd ! and now 

* Letter of Dr. King, bishop of Chichester, to Iz. Walton. 
Introd. to Walton't Livet. 

t To these circamstances, Walton's brother-in-law, Thomas 
Ken, afterwards bishop of Bath and WeOs, was indebted to the 
patronage of the bishop, who appointed him his domestic chaplain, 
and presented him to the rectory of Brightstone, in the Isle of 
Wight, which he held from 1666 to 1670; and in 1669 preferred 
him to a Prebendal Stall in Winchester Cathedral. By the same 
indulgent patron he was also presented to the rectory of Wood- 
haj, which, thoagh tenable in law with the other living, his con- 
science soon afterwards urged him to resign. Walton's son-in-law. 
Dr. Hawkins, also enjoyed the bishop's patronage, by presentation 
to a Prebendal Stall in his Cathedral Church, and Uie yaluable 
rectory of Droxford. And Izaak himself, by hi^ will, left to his 
son, " the lease of Norrington Farme» which I hold from the lord 
bishop of Winton." 

t I give " to my lord bishop of Winton, a ring with this motto : 
" A mite for a miUUnu"'^WaUim*s WiU. 
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Let's banish all sad thoughts, and sing 
We have our laws and ha?e our King !* 

Tlie occasion was happy for the joyful poet; it 

restored to him his old and dear friend Dr. Morley, 

who in a few months was nominated by the king to 

the long vacant See of Worcester :f and here, at the 

episcopal palace, Walton became his guest; and 

appears still to have been so, in 1662, when ** Kenna^* 

to the great grief of her unhappy husband, gave way 

to nature, and was buried in a chapel of the Cathedral 

church* 

<< She died, (Alas ! that she is dead,) 

17th April, 1662. 

Study to bb likb HBB..''t 

The same year Dr. Morley being translated to the 
See of Winchester,§ Walton appears to have accom- 
panied him in his preferment, and to have still con- 
tinued his guest for several years, while engaged in 
writing the Lives of Hooker and Herbert,|| and as it 
seems probs^le subsequently thereto, for in his 

* An bamble Eclogue on the 29th of May, addressed by laaak 
Walton to his ** ingenious friend/' Alexander Brome. 

t Dr. Morley, dean of Christchurch, Oxford, was elected bishop 
of Worcester, 9th October, 1660. 

t On a Mural tablet, in ''Our Lady's Chapel," Worcester. 
" Anne Walton, senyer, d^ed the 17th of Anrill, about one a clock 
in that night, and was buried in the Virgin ^f ary's Chappell, in the 
Cathedral, in Worcester, the 20th day.' — WalUnCs Prayer Book, 
It has been noticed that in the copy of the ioscription to her 
memory, Walton had written the line— 

" She died {AUu! Altai tbat she It dead)," 
▼ery touching evidence of his sensibility of the loss he had sus- 
tained. 

$ Dr. Morley was translated to Winchester, 20th April, 1662, 
in succession to Dr. Brian Duppa, deceased. 

U The Life of Richard Hooker was published in 16G5; and the 
Life of George Herbert, in 1670. 
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dedication of the collected edition of the " Lives ^ 
to the bishop, he not only says, ^*the two former 
[t. e. Hooker and Herbert] were written under your 
roof;'* but he takes occasion to make public ac- 
knowledgment of his '* long-continued " and ** now 
daily favours.*' Indeed he appears to have retained 
an occasional home in the bishop's palace to the day 
of his death; for in his will he says: '< I give my 
daughter Doctor Hall's works, that be now at Farn-- 
ham. To my son Izaak, I give all my books, not yet 
given, at Famham Castell^ and a deske of prints and 
pictures." In another part of his will he says : '* And 
I also give unto her [his daughter] all my books at 
Winchester and Dr oxford, and whatever in those 
two places are or I can call, mine." Thus from the 
death of *' JTenna," in 1662, when he seems finally 
to have given up housekeeping,* to the period of his 
death, he appears to have made his home either at 
the bishop's palace at Famham, or at Winchester or 
Droxford, the houses of his son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, 
whom, in his will, he says, " I love as my own son." 
His son Izaak, chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury, in addition to a canonry, had 
been presented by his patron to the living of Poulshot, 
near Devizes ; and here also the elder Izaak might 
have been *' an occasional visitant." It is known that 
he spent the Christmas of 1678 at Famham Castle ;t 

* As an instance how carefully such houaebold ^ear was hni' 
banded, — twenty years afterwards, Walton, in his Will, makes 
mention of " a trank of linnen, which I g^Tetomj son Izaak ; bat 
if he do not live to marry, or make use of it, then I give the same 
to my grand- daughter, Anne Hawkins.'' 

t Letter to Mrs. Wallop, dated Jan. 9. — CampL Angl., 1815. 
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and probably that of 1680 ;* and was again there in 
the summer of 1683 ;t whence he returned to Win- 
chester, — perhaps with a presentiment of decaying, 
nature^ that it was full time to set his house in final 
order. 

On the 9th of August, 1683, Izaak Walton com- 
pleted the 90th year of his age ; and on that day, 
calm, collected, in possession of his fiill powers of 
mind and physical ability to pen his thoughts, " but 
considering how suddenly he might be deprived of 
both," — sat down to make his will ! Rare event ! 
that speaks of days well spent, and nights of calm 
repose. 

Happy old man ! whose worth all mankind knows 

Except thyself; who charitably shows 

The ready road to yirtue and to praise, 

The way to many long and happy days, 

The noble art of generous piety, 

And how to compass true felicity. 

Hence did he learn the art of living well : 

And bright ThealTna was his oracle. 

Inspired by her, he knows no anxious cares 

Though near a century of happy years ; 

Easy he lives and cheerful shall he die 

Well spoken of by late posterity !t 

A week was devoted to the leisure contemplation 
of his final wishes, and on the 16th August his will 
and testament was completed. A month elapsed in 
mature reflection of the disposition be had made; 

* Letter from Izaak Walton to John Aubrey, dated Nor. 22, 
in the Ashmolean Museum. — Aubrey't Liv^, v* ii., p. 416. 

t Letter from "my sometime friendly Acquaintance, Mr. Izaak 
Walton," to Anthony-k-Wood, dated Famham, a6tb May, 1683. 
— ilt/um. Oxon, v. iii., p. 957. 

t Thomas Flatnan, Jane 5, 1683. ** To my worthy friend, Mr« 
Walton, on his publication of the Poems of J . ChalkhilL" 
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and on the 24th October, h receired his Rgnattire, 
andBeal— the impress of the signet so long [»enauBly 
given to him by hia" spirittral father," 
Dr. Donne,* beariag^ the devise cf 
the SaviouT extended on an anchor ; 
I — beautjful emblem of the christian 
I faith, never more appropriately em- 
ployed than in ratifying the last act 
of a blameless life; in which, in 
perfect charity with all men as he had lived, in the 
same spirit of charity, he thought it still fitting to 
declare his dying ihith ; — 

" And because the profession of Christianity does, 
at this time seem to be subdivided into Papist and 
Frotestante, I take it at least to be coovenient to 
declare my belief to be, in all points of faith, as the 
CAurcA o/'fn^/ancf now professeth: and this I do 
the rather, because of a very long and very true 
friendship with some of the Romish Church." 

" Tis too late," wrote this meek and pious man, 
(in concluding his memoir of bishop Sanderson — 
his last woric)— " 'tis too late to ask that my life 
may be like his, — for I am in the eighty-fifth year of 
my age; but I beseech Almighty God, that my 
death may; and do as earnestly beg of my reader, 
to gay, Amen I 

Blessed is tlie man la whom there ii no guile. 

—Pi. xxzii., a," 
* Not toBsbefora hii deitb h* oiDmito be dnwn a 6gan of 
the bod; of Cbriit extended oa u uicbor, and manj of (hem la be 
BDgniTen Teiy Binall in helitropinm stoaei, sod aet in gold ; uid of 
Iheie he lentto muj af hii devest friendi, to be ued u leels, 
or riDni end knit iia memoriak of him, and of hii nfftoetion to 
Atm.-WaU>m-iLiftBfD<«ae. 
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He died at the house of his son-in-taw. Dr. Haw- 
kias, the l&tfa December, 1683, during a severe 
frost,* which probably hutened an event, that by 
course of nature could hardly have been fer distaat ; 
and was buried in "Prior Silkstede's Chapel," in 
the South Aisle of the Cathedral at Winchester, 
beneath a slab of black marble, " on which directly 
Mis the rays of (he early sun ,■— reminding the con- 
templative man of the mornings when he was for so 
many years up and abroad with his angle on the 
banks (^ the neighbouring stream."t 



■ 1664, Feb. 9. ThJs dx^ it htfo to U»w atltr (lie greuut 
ftort th«» WM ««r kaown, it fainng esdiind *■* moil extreme 
eold rron tlie beguming of Deoemberi w<t to frm* the rirer 
ofThamei, j'oowihei went npou it cora'aDl;, u in the stteeli of 
Landeii.— £ir W. DugdaUt Diary. 

t Life of Ken, v. ii., p. 271. Biiho^ Moriej died the foDawing 

£e«r, at Ifae ige ef 87, end wu baried in iLe ume ohnrch with hu 
oneel aid riiend. 

" Id one MloWd pile u Itil UmIt boiMi repofe." 
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Charles Cotton was the only son of Charles 
Cotton, of Ovingdean, in the county of Sussex, esq. 
and his wife Olive, daughter of Sir John Stanhope, 
of Elvaston, in Derbyshire, by Olive, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Beresford, of Beresford, in the 
county of Stafford, esq., and of Bentley, in the 
county of Derby. 

Charles Cotton, the younger, the subject of this 
notice, was born at Beresford, in 1630, and in due 
course was sent to Cambridge, where he studied, 
without any view to a profession, and obtained con« 
siderable proficiency in the classics, but more par- 
ticularly in the languages of modem Europe; ac- 
quiring at the same time the usual accomplishments 
of a gentleman's education. At this seat of learning 
he was inspired with an ardent love of literature; 
and at an early age displayed the political and social 
qualities of a cavalier of the most finished school, 
with a honest and thorough abomination of all 
roundheads. 

In 1656, at the age of twenty-six, he married his 
cousin, Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchison, 
of Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire; and two years 
afterwards, by the death of his father, succeeded to 
the family property, much impoverished and involved 
by the unhappy lawsuits in which his parent had 
been engaged.* 

An acquisition that brought with it an accom- 
paniment so unpropitious, and required the fostering 
care of a prudent nurse, was ill suited to the habits 
and convivialities of a boon-companion and a cava- 

* Clarendon. See Complete Angler ^ p. 342. 
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lier : indeed it has been suggested that the difficul- 
ties of his situation were in small degree alleviated 
by any habits of prudence and economy of his own. 
If however, as stated, he resorted to literature, as a 
means to eke out his narrowed income, his own 
declaration on several occasions come in evidence 
that it had not proved advantageous to himself or to 
bis publisher.* It is probable, however, that to the 
want of a profession, and of active employment, 
beyond the local duties of a justice of the peace, 
with the life of comparative retirement which his 
limited means imposed, the world is alike indebted 
for the productions of his muse, and the experiences 
of his angle. During the life of his first wife, he 
appears to have resided chiefly at Beresford^ in a 
state of domestic happiness, amid scenes of romantic 
grandeur, both which have been the subject of his 
poetic pen. The Dove, a fine Trout stream, glided 
through his grounds, and, with comfort at home, 
could hardly fail to excite the thoughtfiil to harmo- 
nious diction, or to make the practical man an 
Angler : hence it is not surprising that, in spite of 
extraneous circumstances, he became both a poet 
and an expert fly-fisher. 

Izaak Walton, the friend alike of his father and 
himself, was here an occasional, probably for some 
years, an annual guest; and habits piscatorial, if 
not literary, appear to have united them in a friend- 
ship that existed for their joint lives, and indeed in 
either family endured for two generations. " I must 

* Preface to " Life of (he Duke of Eperwm" Epistle to John 
Bradshaw, esq. 
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tdl you/' writes Cotton , in his character of Piscatory 
referring to Izaak Walton, ** I must tell you that I 
have the happiness to know his person, and to be 
intimately acquainted with him, and in him to know 
the worthiest man, and to enjoy the best and truest 
friend any man ever had ; nay, I shall yet acquaint 
you further, that he gives me leave to call him 
Father, and I hope is not yet ashamed to own me for 
his adopted son. .......... My father Walton will be seen 

twice in no man's company he does not like, and 
likes none but he believes to be very honest men ; 
which is one of the best arguments, or at least of the 
best testimonies I have, that 1 either am, or that he 
thinks me, one of those, seeing I have not found 
him weary of me.*** 

Thus, we find Cotton addressing Walton as his 
** most worthy father and friend ;" subscribing him- 
self " in public, who in private hath even been, am, 
and ever resc^re to be, yotrr most affectionate son 
and servant."t 

Yet this, and much more, is most Justly due, 
Were what I write, as elegant and true, 
To the bettJHend I now or ever kimo»t 

Nor was honest Izaak behind in expressing reci- 
procal sentiments to his ^^most honored friend;*^ 
for he says, '' I have been so obedient to your desires, 
as to endure all the praises you have ventured to fix 
upon me. And when I have thanked you for them, 

^ Complete Angler, Pt. II., ohap. I., p. S32. 

t lb. p. 311. 

t Charles Cotton. Lines addressed "To my dear and most 
worthy friend, Mr. Izaak Walton/' Jan. 17, 1672. 
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as the effects of an uodisseinUed love, then let me 
tell you that I will really endeavour to live up to the 
character you have given of me, if there were no 
other reason, yet for this alone, that you, who love 
me so well, and always speak what you think, may 
not for my sake suffer hy a mistaken judgment"* 

To commemorate their mutual regard and favo- 
rite amusanent, Charles Cotton had entwined their 
initials on the key-stone of a temple devoted to the 
art they loved ; and requested that the symbol might 
accompany their literary union. 

<* I have ventured," writes Walton, in reply, *^also 
to give to the reader a copy of verses that you were 
pleased to send me, now some years past, in which 
he may see so much of your own mind as will make 
any reader that is Uest with a generous soul to love 
you the better. I confess that for doing this yon 
may justly judge me too bold : if you do, I will say 
so too ; and so far commute for my offenoey that 
though 1 be more than a hundred miles from you, 
and in the eighty-third year of my age, yet I will 
forget both, and next month begin a pilgrimage to 
beg you pardcm ;t for I would die in your favour, 
and till then live, your most affectionate father and 
friend." 

Was there ever a reciprocal regard more earnestly, 
more honestly expressed ! And with all his foibles, 

* Complete Angler, p. 812. 

t This annoancement was an nnexpeoted pleasure ; for when 
Viator asks, if Walton had seen the Fishing-honse, Piscator 
replies, *' I am afraid he will not see it ^ret ; for he has lately writ 
me toordt he douhti his coming down this summer ; which I do assare 
joa, was the worst news he coold possibly hare sent me." — Com- 
plete Angler, Pt. II., cb. iii., p. S4S. 
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there must have been sterling worth in the heart of 
that man so highly appreciated by the sober-minded 
and observant Walton. 

Doubtless they were both good men and true ; but 
educated in different schools that bore each to his 
destiny widely distinct from that of his friend. 
Walton, born to nothing save the gifts which nature 
bestowed, by a steady course of industry and fru- 
gality acquired a modest competence, with the means 
of doing good to generations yet to come. 

Cotton, born to the estate of a gentleman, and 
educated for its adornment, found his early manhood 
disappointed of the means he had been educated to 
expect; and without any industrial resource to supply 
the deficiency, was cast necessitously on the world » 
with associations adapted to the rank of his birth, 
and habits of indulgence too commonly allied to the 
society in which he moved : a condition more easily 
to be pitied than amended, or the consequences to 
be blamed. With these reflections, who is there 
will not join honest Izaak in appreciating the friend- 
ship of a man, shut out by the stern calls of prudence 
from the ** conspicuous theatres of the busy world/' 
who could so accommodate himself to a necessitated 
retirement : — 



Farewell, thou busy world ! and may 
We never meet again : 

Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray. 

And do more good in one short day, 
Than be who his whole life out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 

Where nought but vice and vanity do reign. 
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How calm and quiet a delight, 

Is it, — alone, 
To read, and meditate, and write : 

By none ofiended, and offending none ! 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep, at one's own ease ! 
And, pleasing a man's self, none other to displease. 



And, all the while^— 
Without an envious eye 

On any thriving under fortune's smile. 
Contented live, and then— eontented die!* 

In 1670, Cotton had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, and with her that restraining guide who had 
cheered his retirement, and made glad with comfort 
and good management his domestic hearth. The 
bereavement seems to have been fatal to him. From 
that time his life became unsettled. Beresford no 
longer afforded even the charms of solitude, since 
solitude itself, to make it happy, requires not a 
few of the conventional aids of social life. In the 
following year, having obtained the commission of a 
captain in the army, he quitted for a time the resi- 
dence of his birth, to join his regiment in Ireland ; 
and bade adieu to his — 

— heloved nymph, fidr Dove, 
Prinoess of rivers I — 

in his " Farewell to home ;" — 

And now fiirewell. Dove, where I've caught such brave dishes 

Of overgrown golden and silver sealed fishes : 

Thy Trout and thy Grayling may now feed securely ; 

I*ve Irft none behind me can take *em so surely : 

Feed on then, and breed on, until the next year, 

And if I return, I expect my arrear. 

* The Retirement. Stanzas Irregular, to Mr. Izaalc Walton. 
Ste p. S13. 
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After several years of gaiety and dissipation, about 
the year 1674, Cotton, a second time contracted 
matrimony, — with Mary, daughter of Sir William 
Russel, of Strensham, in Worcestershire, widow of 
Wingfield, fifth baron Cromwell, and earl of Ard- 
glass. He found this lady secured in a jointure of 
£1600 per annum, — very seasonable relief for a 
country gentleman who had given this account of 
himself: — 

I answered, my country was fam'd Staffordshire, 
That in deeds, bills or bonds I was e^er writ squire, 
That of lajid I had both aorta, some good and some eyil. 
But yet a great part oi'nt wa» pawned to the deoiU* 

With this provision, it can only be ascribed to an 
earnest desire once more to settle down in the quiet 
contentment of country life, undisturbed by the an- 
noyances of ill-mannered and obtrusive creditors, 
that in 1675, he made application to Parliament for 
an Act to enable him to sell a portion of his entailed 
property for the payment of his debts. Happy 
indeed, could he have recalled those earlier aspira- 
tions, when in the quiet retirement of Beresford, he 
thus expressed his feelings :— 

Lord ! would men let me alone, 
What an over happy one 

Should I think myself to be, 
Might I in this desert place 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace) 

Live but undisturbed and free !t 

Unstable is a good resolve, the motive was never- 
theless meritorious, though difficult of execution in 

* Voyage to Ireland. t The Retirement ; see page S16. 
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a gentleman, who to a taste for the public haunts of 
social life, had thus sung the praises of good ale: — 



I speak it with tears, 



Tho' Pve been a tou^-pot thete twenty good yean. 
And have drank so much liquor at made me a d^or. 
In my days, that I know of, I never drank better.* 

By the Act of Parliament, Charles Cotton had 
Beresford Hall and forty pounds per annum settled 
on him during his life, with the reversion of an 
additional sixty pounds per annum on the decease 
of the dowager countess of Ardglass. This arrange- 
ment, if it effected a relief from the embarrassments 
of present debt, and satisfied the clamour of noisy 
creditors, left him and his family almost dependent 
on his wife's jointure, — a handsome provision, never- 
theless ; but with small separate means at his disposal 
for those convivial indulg^icies and habits that might 
now be termed fixed. 

A gentleman born, confirmed in possession of his 
paternal mansion, who should fancy himself — 

. '' Passing rich, with forty ponnds a year," 

must indeed have been endowed with a stoical phi- 
losophy ihr beyond the necessity of Goldsmith's 
country parson. 

Matured in the habits and customs of the social 
world, it became now a difficult matter to recall the 
verdant happiness of bygone days, and depend solely 
for his pleasures on contemplation such as then 
had been his wont : — 

* Voyage to Irelaod. 
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Dear soHtade ! the sonrs best fHend, 
That man acquainted with himself doth make. 

And, all his Maker's wonders to entend : 

Witli thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still, 

For it is thou alone, that keep'st the soal awake !^ 

On the contrary, could he have been placed on 
the pinnacle of his wishes, and have exclaimed — 

Tom dull earth, and find thy centre outf- 
it 18 probable that Beresford would now only have 
been his occasional retirement after the gaieties of a 
London season. With a heavy heart therefore, he 
again became the recluse he had so praised in song. 

And now I'm here set down again in peace 
After my troubles, business, voyages. 
The same dull northern clod I was before, 
Qravely enquiring how ewes are a score : 
How the hay harvest, and the corn was got, 
And if or no there's like to be a rot ; 
Just the same sot I was ere I removed ! 
Nor by my travel nor by court improved : 
The same old-fashioned squire, no whit refined; 
And shall be wiser when the devil's blind. 
But find all here too in the self-same state. 
And now begin to live at the old rate : 
To bub old ale, which nonsense does create, — 
Write leVd epistles, and sometimes translate 
Old tales of Tubs, of Gnyenne and Provence, 
And keep a clutter with th' old blades of France, 
As D'Avenant did with those of Lombardy, 
Which any will receive, but none will buy. 
And that has set H. B.t and me awry.f 

Nevertheless, this retirement was again one of the 
bright spots of his existence. He was now once 

* Tiie Retirement ; see page St4. 

t Henry Brome, at the God, in St. Paal's Cliarch Yard, his 
Pablisher. 

X Epistle to John Bradshaw, esq., describing his joamej from 
London to Beresford. 
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more free to rove in the quiet recesses of his favorite 
stream, — for a time at least, unmolested by those 
merciless auxiliaries of the law, who, by repute, 
might not unaptly be termed the poets' followers. 

Weaned from the town by occupations that spoke 
again of by-gone days, doubtless he once more 
entered into the full enjoyment of the scenes and 
pleasures that offered themselves to his active mind* 
It was now that he dedicated to friendship and to 
fishermen, his well-known Angling retreat, on a quiet 
** peninsula " of his own domain, on the banks of his 
favorite Dove; and it was at this period likewise, 
that, reminded by his ^* father and friend" of his 
long promised Essay on Fly-Fishing, he sat down in 
earnest to the task, and in ten days sent up to him 
his '' Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear stream." 

This was in the Spring of the year 1676 : '^ to- 
day being but the seventh of March,'' he observes in 
the course of the dialogue.* By the 10th of the 
same month it had been completed ;t in the fol- 
lowing, the work appeared in print, as the '' Second 
Part'' of the Complete Angler ; and in the cheerful 
and ever welcome month of May, so celebrated by 
the venerable Walton, if he carried out his expressed 
resolve, — though more than a hundred miles distant, 
and in the eighty -third year of his age, he undertook 
a pilgrimage once again to the hospitable mansion of 
his most honored friend.t Let us fancy the delighted 

* Complete Angler, PL II., p. 347. 

t See bis Letter to Waltoo, Pt. II., p. 311. 

% Complete Angler, Pt, II., p. 312. 
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master of that pleasant Moreland retreat, addressing 
hb happy and aged guest :— 

My river still through the same channel glides, 
Clear from the tumult, salt, and dirt of tides ; 
And my poor fishing-house, my seat's hestgraoei 
Stands firm and fkittifnl in the self-same place. 

How delightful is the idea of a country gentleman, 
lord of his paternal acres, with qualities of mind 
and body capable of appreciating and enjoying the 
pleasures a life of rural quietude affi>rds ; and if to 
these be added the cocoethes 9cribendif and the 
mental occupation of the study, fi>r rainy days : — 

-^— alone, 
To read, and meditate, and write 1 

the circle of happiness seems complete. And then 

to be — 

-^— — a justice, 
In fidr round belly, with good.capon lined; 

Ah ! there's the rub : in the seducements of 
society and the flowing bowl, Cotton found the bane 
of all his good resolves : and the following descrip- 
tion of his circumstances by his own pen, bears too 
much the semblance of truth to be doubted : — 

He always wants money, which, makes him want ease. 
And he's always besieged, though hirntelf qf the peace^ 
By an army of duns who batter with scanchds, 
And are foemen more fierce than the Goths and the YandaU** 

Habits of imprudence or of luxury — one the almost 
inseparable accompaniment of getiius, the other of 
his station, led him s^^n into debt and embarrass- 

* Epistle^ Sir Cliflbrd CliftoB. 
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menu Sir Jobn Hawkins has related diat a natural 
excavation in the rocky hQl on which Beresford Hall 
stands, in his time, was shewn as Cotton's occasional 
retreat from the pursuit of his creditors ; and but a 
few years ago, he observes, the grand*daughter of 
the faithful woman was living, who carried him his 
food while so concealed. Perhaps it was not entirely 
a poet's phantasy when he sung : — 

Oh, my beloved caves ! from dog-star's heat, 
And all anxieties my tafe retreat ! 
What ujfety ! privacy ! what true delight. 
In tibe artificial night 

Yoor gloomy entrails make. 

Have I taken, do I take ! 
How oft when grief lias made me fly, 
To hide mefrom society, 
JE^en of my deareet JHendSj — have I, 

la your recesses' fiiendly shade. 

All my sorrows open laid, — 
And my most secret woes entrusted to yoar privacy ! 

hardl toould men let me aUme, 
What an over happy one 

Should I think myself to be. 
Might I in this desert place. 
Which most men in discourse disgrace, 

Live but undisturbed and free /* 

Alas ! it was not in the advent of the future : his 
difficulties increased, and his content of home soured 
by what it fed on. 

In 1681, he published the ^' Wonders of the 
Peak;" a poem descriptive of those native scenes 
so familiar to him ; but the charm that inspired his 
earlier aspirations was now a negative power ; and 
his favorite retreat, a blot on the face of nature : — . 

* The Retirement, Stanaas Irregular. See page 315. 
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Dant I expostulate with Providenoe, 

I then Bhould ask, wherein the innocence 

Of my poor undesig^ing infancy 

Conld Heaven offend to such a black degree. 

As for th' offence to doom me to a place. 

Where nature only suffers in disgrace ?* 

He fancied even his favorite stream flying from 
the inauspicious solitude ; and having dissipated the 
remnant of his patrimony, deserted by friends who 
had shared his better fortune^ and disgusted with the 
rude society into which circumstances had driven 
him, he was ripe to follow her example, and seek 
sunshine in the delusive gulph of a broader stream. 

The silver Dove, how pleasant is that name ! 

Runs through a vale high-crested difb o'ershade 

(By her fair progress only pleasant made) : 

But with so sweet a torrent in her course, 

As shews the nymph flies flrom her native source. 

To seek, what therms deny^d, the sun's warm beams. 

And to embrace Trent's prouder swelling streams. 

In this so craggy, ill-contriv'd a nook 

Of this our little world, — this pretty brook, 

Alas, 'tis all the recompense I share. 

For all th' intemperances of the air ; 

Perpetual winter, endless solitude. 

Or the society of men so rude, 

That it is ten times worse .t 

Though he continued to reside at Beresford Hall 
until the year 1684 or 1685, it is said his interest in 
that property had ceased several years before, having 
been disposed of in 1681, to Joseph Wodehouse, of 
Wollescote, in Derbyshire, gentleman; who the 
same year sold it to John Beresford, of Newton 
Grange, in the same county, esquire. Perhaps the 
close of his housekeeping there, is not wrongly des- 

• Wonders of tibe Peak. t lb. 
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cribed by himself, when, with poverty staring him m 
the bce^ he drowned despair in a carousal:— ^ 

And that I may go brarely out. 
Am trowling merry bowl about—- 
To lord and lady that and this, 
As nothing were at all amiss ! 
When, after twenty days are past, 
Poor Charles has eat and drank Us last! 
No more plnm-porridge then, or pie; 
No brawn with branch of rosemary ; 
No chine of beef, enough to make 
The tallest yeoman's sides to crack : 
No bagpipe humming in the hall; 
No noise of housekeeping at all : 
No sign by which it may be said 
This house was once inhabited. 
I may, perhaps, wiUi much ado. 
Bub on a Christmas more, or two ; 
Or, if the &te8 be pleased, a score ; 
But never look to keep one more.* 

It was on quitting Beresford,— -a residence hal- 
lowed by so many pleasing associations, — sad 
thought! for ever, — it was then, in London, that 
most conspicuous theatre, — 

Where nought but vanity and vice doth reign ;— 

that he became more especially an author by pro- 
fession. Precarious dependence ! of alternate suc- 
cess and disappointment: of hilarity and despon- 
dency,— of hope and despair: — one day the hero 
of a tavern feast, and anon the inmate of a goal ! 

Come, let's mind our drinking; 
Away with this thinking; 

It ne'er that I heard of did any one good. 
Prevents not disaster, 
But brings it on faster; 

Mischance is by mirth and by courage withstood.t 

• Epislie to the Eul of. ■ ■ ■ ■. t Song^ by Charies Cotton, 

d 
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The contrast is completed by the following lines, 
said to have been written by him on the wall of a 
city prison, where he was confined : — 

A prison is a place of cure, 

Wherein no one can thrive; 
A tODchstone sure to try a friend ; 

A graye for men alive. 

He found it so ; and in his time of need thus laments 
the loss of friends : — 

The want of wealth I reckon not distress. 

But of enough to do good offices; — 

Which growing less, Uiose friends will fiide away. 

Poverty is the ground of all decay I 

With ottr prosperities our friendships end, 

And to mitfortune no one is a friend, 

llie following lines seem to direct their pointed 
reference to shameless personal ingratitude : — 

Grown rich with others' spoils as well as mine, 
The coming near me now do all decline, 
Lest shame and gratitude should draw then inj 
To be to me what I to them have been. 

And thus he shuffled on through two long years of 
London life. His Ode to Poverty will tell his tale : ^ 

Any habit ne'er so mean, 
Let it be but whole and dean- 
Such as nakedness wiU hide, 
Will amply satisfy my pride : 
And for meat— * 
Husks and acorns I will eat, 
And for better never wish—. 

He died of a fever, in London, on Sunday, the 
13th February, 1687 ; but where his bones were laid, 
save in the undiscovered parish book, no one seems 
to have been interested to record ; and in October 
fi:>Uowing, administration of his effects was granted 
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lo a creditor, — a woman , perhaps to whom he had 
been indebted for food and shelter ! — his own family 
renouncing the responsibility of a trust which took 
nothing that might suggest — remember me! The 
written evidence of his genius, his misfortunes and 
his errors, alone remained to speak his worth. There 
had, indeed, been one kindred heart of his happier 
aspirations that would have relieved, and solaced 
where he could not amend; but Heaven in mercy 
had spared the trial ; — the good old man had taken 
his farewell — " a friend's farewell^** of all things 
earthly. Happy ! he lived not to know him in his 
last, his most degenerate days. 



With the death of the two friends, not only the 
passion for the ** gentle craft," but the taste for 
agreeable literature, might be supposed to have fallen 
into abeyance ; and the '* Contemplative Maris 
Recreation" declining with its venerable Author 
into the ** sear and yellow leaf/' to have died with 
his generation. 

A period of seventy-four years had elapsed since 
the fifth and last edition of the " Complete Angler ** 
had appeared, under the auspices of honest Izaak 
himself,! when the Rev. Moses Browne,! a brother 

* Motto on the' riog bequeathed to Charles Cotton bjr Izaak 
Walton. 

t The several editions of the " Complete Angler " bear date 
1653, 1655, 1664, 1668; and 1676, with the addition of the Second 
Part, by Mr. Cotton. 

t The Rev. Moses Browne was one of that namerons -fanulj, 
like the admired author he revived, indebted for public notice 
more to their own personal merit than to any derivative distinction 

d2 
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df the angle, who had long been an admiring^tudeat 
of the work, and had made it the basis of his earliest 

or parental bequest. Where, of whom bom, or of the natare and 

?[aalitT of his edacation, the ordinary aoaroes of information 
dmiflh no acooont ; so that after the occnrrence of his birth in the 
year 170S, the earliest notice of him is, that he followed, as his 
ordinary calling, the humble oecapation of a "pen cotter;" and, 
as it appears, while pointing the nether end of die aoill, had suf- 
ficient feisare to tnm the pinion of his poetical fancy, and the 
ambition to seek a patron for his muse : — 

Physician of the melancholy mind, 
Deprest by Fortune's weight, sore comforter 
Of drooping merit lab' ring in despair ;— 
NobUiti I be tetter than a name I 

•^Pito. ScU, Dedicaiionm 

A sedentaij employment natorally gave occasion to the ooltiya- 
tion of an actiTC mud, and Moses Browne, while yet following his 
mechanical employ, was himself one of those " able pens " who 
maintained thepoetical reputation of the most popolar periodical 
of the day, The Gentleman's Magazine, pablished by Care, at 
St. John's Gate. 

In 172S, at the are of twenty, Moses Browne pablished two 
dramatic pieces, PoRdut, or Dittressed Love, a tragedy ; and AU^ 
bedevilled, a faroe. Whateyer merit these prodoctions possessed^ 
they were written only for the amusement of iiiends ; and wero 
played together " at the Priyate Theatre, in St. Alban's Street." 

In 1727, he pablished his " Piscatory Eclogues " anonymonsly ; 
bat his poetical genios was most probably stimulated to the greatest 
exertion . by the prizes (and one of fifty poonds has been partioolailj 
mentioned* ;, that Caye, from time to time, oflered for the best 
poem on certain subjects. In the competition thus excited, 
*' on all or most occasions, Mr. Browne had the good fortune to bo 
saccessful ;"t and became one of the principal contributors of 
Sylvanus Urban ;— in his department, 

— — chief monarch of that sacred hilU 

In accordance with the fashion of the day, Mr . Browne was now 
the lion or dictator of a club of literary wits', who celebrated 
their nocturnal orgies at a tayern conyenient to the office of tbe 
Magrazine; and here it was, an introduction took place, that in 
its circamstances, while it shews the estimation of Mr. Browne in 
the opinion of his patron, has been adduced sis a remarkable in- 
stance of the obtuse discernment of the latter, in not disooyering 
and appreciatbg the nndeyeloped proportions of the futore Colos- 
sus ot nis craft. In either oase, the Uue is too good to be omitted. 

At this period, the literary society of London had reoentlj 



• Bawkios, Uf9 of Johnson. t Hawidna. 
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essays in verse, — conceived that he could not perform 
a more acceptable service to the brotherhood of the 

received a raw acqaisitioo in the penon of one Stmnel Johnson ; 
and, meaning to dazzle the embryo Lexicographer "with the 
^lendoor of some of those iaminaries who faYored him with their 
<sonfidence/' obseryes Sir John Hawkins, " Cave (so incompetent 
was he of estimating Johnson's abilities) told him, that if he woold 
in the erening be at a certain ale-house in the neighbourhood of 
derkenwell, ne might Juive a chance of seeing Mr. Browne, and 
another friend or two ! 

"Johnson accepted the invitation, and kept his appointment, 
dressed in a loose norseman's coat, with such a great nnshj un- 
combed wig as he constantly wore ; and in this unpromising guise, 
was ushered bj Care into tne presence of Mr. Browne, whom he 
found seated at the upper end of a long table, enyeloped in a doud 
of tobacco smoke . " 

If the curiosity of Johnson was gratified, the introduction on 
neither side was prepossessing. Care, according to his biographer,* 
was both slow and sure ; slow to comprehend, but seldom failed 
in the end to arrive at a correct judgment. In the present case, 
if he is chargeable with any deficiency of discrimination, there was 
80 much immediate good sense on me part of the introduced, as 
to respect each other's talents, and to become friends. In tiie fint 
edition of the Complete Angler, edited by him, Mr. Browne says, 
h« undertook it at the suggestion of an " ingenious and learned 
friend,t whose judgment of men and books is sifficiently established 
bj his own writings, in the opinion of the world." 

The following anecdote from the same source, in reference to 
Mr. Browne, has been adduced, " among othera," as evidence of 
the ** coarseness of Cave's manners." Perhaps in the familiar 
intercourse (it seems unjust to saj subjection) of patron and poet, 
the former had omitted the public respect due to the man. Be it 
however as it may, it appears, that in publishing Du Haiders Hit' 
tory of China, Cave inscribed each of the plates to one or other of 
his mends, and among them, one " To Moies Browne" With 
this unceremonious dedication, says Sir John Hawkins, Browne 
was "justly offended;" but whatever may have been the view 
taken of the offence. Cave, in the economy of his amende, un- 
doubtedly made it worse ; for instead of re-engraving the inscrip- 



* Dr. Johnson, in Gent. Mag., v, xxiv., p» S8* 
i " Mr. Samuel Johnson, who may probHbly, on another occasion, 
oblige the public with the Life of Mr. Walton." The Life, however, 
was not written ; and in a subsequent Edition, Mr. Browne regrets that 
bis friend had not fulfilled bis design. The omission perhaps is satis- 
fiictorily acconnted for in the areat work be bad then completed ; for 
be Is there described--'* Mr. Samael Johnson, Author of the Folio 
JHetUmar^ of the JBnglith Languaffe," 
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fly and float, and to the literary world, than in 
** recovering a deservedly commended book of the 

lion with the addition, he employed an EograTer to saperadd 
" Mr./' with a caret beneath the line ; and sapplyinji^ the desirable 
profile in this manner, thought he had made ample amends for 
the indignity done bj the omission ! Nevertheless so 'Mostly 
offended," — perhaps having no friend at hand to gaard his honor 
and fan the flame, — it does not appear to have made any permanent 
inroad on their friendly and oonvivial intercourse, which long 
subsequently is recorded in mntaal verse,* to within a few years 
of Cave's decease. 

In 1739, Mr. Browne republished his PUcatory Eclogues, with 
other Poems, in an Octavo volume, entitled " Poems on Various 
Subjects," in which he gave proofs of " an exuberant fancy and 
a happy invention." But whatever their merit, and reception by 
the public, the solid advantage was insufficient to meet the wants 
of his family : poverty seems to have been the companion of his 
praise, and he still sighed for the modest hope of former years : 

" — Ah me I will ever the nnpityiug Fates 
To Poets most disutrons, with one wish. 
One bumble wish I so might U k>ut succeed. 
Suffice my ling'ring hopes ; desirous long 
Of solitude, soft banisher of care— 
£nrapt 1 languish for the wisli'd retreat, 
Deiiy'd to my unhappy choice — For me 
Hard-lotted hours with cheerless round renew. 

—Pise. EcL, Bedicatioiu 

In 1745, when it appears he had a wife and seven children, be 
is found applying to nis friend. Dr. Birch, for the situation of door- 
keeper or messenger to the Royal Society ; so preferable, to his 
condition, was the acquisition of a regular income, however small : 
and if, to the precarious emoluments of his muse, he still followed 
his original occupation for the means of existence, an estimate, not 
very favourable to the gains of either, may be formed. 

But there is a tide in human affairs as of the ocean ; and though 
not so regular in its recurrence, is well calculated to enliven 
hope under most circumstances. The affairs of Moses Browne 
had ebbed lonr and continuously ; but the flood came at last-^ 
perhi^s when least expected. 

'Tis true dark cares corrode my breast, 
A stranger long to balmy rest. 
How soon Heaven may reverse the scene. 
How many hours may intervene 
* Before such pleasing prospects rise 
1 leave to Him who is All-wise. 
His awful Will my soul obeys. 
And trusts to Him for brighter days I 

—JAnet to Cave, 1749.t 

* Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, «. v.^p. 36. t Ib.,|». 87. 
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hst age from the neglect into which it had so long 
unaccountably fallen/' 

Tfaej were at hand ! In a oouTersation with Mr. Johnson ^not 
jet rewarded with his honorair decree), it seems the latter oad 
suggested the re-pablioation of Walton s CampleU Angler (a work 
which Boswell represents to haye been " one of his most rayorite 
books," ) as an undertaking likely to snit the taste of the day ; and, 
*' I accepted the inyitation, writes Ifr. Browne, the rather, *< be- 
oanse it was a work I had myself commenced an early acquaintance 
with, and to which I was indebted to the first idea of a work of 
my own,* and the share of reputation I haye acquired in that per- 
formance."t This conyersation was probably antecedent to the 
date of the resigned and hopeful lines just quoted. The Editor's 
address is dated March 16, 1749, and the publication "with a 
Preface, Notes, and some yalnable additions,"^ bears date the 
following year. It is sufficient to say that this was the ** turn of 
the tide with Mr. Browne : his fortunes, which had hitherto 
jebbed from bad to worse, now. in a new channel, flowed on to 
competence, and respect in the world's esteem. 

The profits of the work afforded leisure to consider well his 
future course ; and new friends gaye yitality to hisoontemidations* 
In 1762, Mr. Browne published " Sunday Thoughts," a poem, 
which passed through other editions, in 1764 and 1781. In 175S 
he was admitted into Holy Orders, under the patronage of the 
Rey. Mr. Uenrey, audior of the " Meditations ; " and shortly 
afterwards was presented by the Earl of Dartmouth to the 
Vicarage of Olney, in Buckinghamshire; which, with that of 
Sutton, in Lincolnshire, subsequently obtained, he held to the 
time of his death. 

(n 1763 he was elected chaplain of Morden College, where, 
risiting his liyings occasionally, he resided the last twenty-four 
years of his life ; and died there, at the a ge of 84, in 1787. An 
^itaph from the pen of his 8on-in«law, Dr. W illis, bears testimony 
of his yirtaes, and the esteem of his friends .$ 

Besides the works already enumerated, the Rey. Moses Browne 
was Author of " Percy Lodge," a poem, '* written by command 
of the duke and duchess of Somerset," 1755 : Essays, entitled 
the "Occasional Spectator," .which appeared in ttie British 
Magazine: seyeral. Sermons, preached on particular ooeasions: 
some Political Tracts, which haye reoeiyed commendation; and 
a translation from Zimmermaa, *' of the Excellency of the J^ow- 
ledge of Jesus Christ." 

In summing up his character, Chalmers says, " he was a man 
of some leaning and piety, but as a poet, we fear he oannot 



• Piscatory Bdogues, 1797. t Watt, Blbliotb. Brit., v< I. 

t Prefkee, Complete AngUr, 17M. i 8ee OeuU Nag., «. MU,p, 939. 
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This edition of the *^ Complete Angler^ which 
appeared in 1750,* in addition to the Notes of the 
Editor, and '^ exact representations of all the Fish,** 
was further illustrated by ^' several Copper-Plates, 
designed as an embellishment to the work." Thus 
modestly was announced a series of engravings, 
which, modified by succeeding Editors, has become 
standard illustrations of the work.f 

Regenerated from a long oblivion, the ^' Complete 
Angler*^ has since had many Editors, Literary-Pisca- 
torial, Religious, Pictorial, and Genealogical; the 
latter, albeit, significantly exclaiming, with an earlier 
eulogiast : — 

— what make I here, to write of that 
I am imBkill'd in, and talk I know not what ?t 

be allowed to rank higher than amoDff versifiers."^ If this be not 
the oriticism of small praise, it must oe a ereat reflection on the 
taste of the age that had countenanced, and the judp^ment that so 
frequently had awarded prizes to his poetical claims. On the 
other hand, Sir John Hawkins, referriDg to one of his earliest 
works, says, ** I wonld recommend bis * Piscatory Eolognes.' to 
all loyers of Poetry and Angling, and I am much mistaken if the 
fifth, entitled * Renock's Des'patr,* is not by far the best imitation 
of Milton's Lycidas that has ever appeared." 

* " Printed and Sold by Henry Kent, at the Printbg Office, 
in Finch Lane, near the Kwal Exchange, HDOCL." A new edition 
was called for in 1759, published by the same ; and bis nephews, 
Richard and Hen ry Causton (successors to the late Mr. Henry 
Kent), issued an enlarged Edition, with a new set of Plates,in 1772* 

t The original plates were engraved by H. Burgh, and as works 
of art are highly creditable. Of the modifications of succeeding 
Editors, to be critical, some may be questioned. In the originu 
plate of the "MiUcmaid's Song" Pisoator has the Chub in his band 
ofiering it to the acceptance of the mother of " pretty Maudlin." 
The first copyist transferred it to her fingers, where she held it 
during the wnole time of her daughter's song and her own ; and 
it has dangled there ever jirice. 

t Alex. Brome. lines addressed to Izaak Walton. 
$ Biog* Diet., V. yiitfi^. 132« 
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Each, in his vein, subjecting the modest text to an 
annotation and discovery of notable respects, untfl 
forsooth it became a question among the learned, 
whether in fact the work had been composed origi* 
nally as a fishing book, or that the angling portion, 
as in some modem theological fictions, had been 
merely the vehicle of the pious reveries of the Author ; 
who, while inculcating religious and moral doctrine, 

" — in tiJUher's weeda would shroad his worth.*** 

Let those who doubt, consult the Author's Address 
to the readers of his Discourse. And as to the 
general treatment of his subject, ** whether we con» 
sider the elegant simplicity of the style, the easy and 
unaffected humour of the dialogue, the lovely scenes 
which it delineates, the enchanting pastoral poetry 
which it contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly 
inculcates, it has hardly its fellow in any of the 

modem languages."t 

Praise so unreserved, perhaps, need only be ac* 
companied by the " affectionate circumspection " of 
the earlier Editor, who, considering not any effort of 
man to be perfection, apologized for the *^ pardon- 
able blemishes ^ of his author, as chargeable on the 
fashion of the age in which he wrote ; — ** the defects 
of the time and not the manJ*t 

* Edw. Powdl, M. A. Lines to Izaak Walton, t HawkioB, 1709. 

t Rey. M. Browne, ed. 1772 ; whose jadioious exporffation hat 
been followed, particalarijin an OTident interpolation in cnu>. IV. ; 
and some yerses of Silyester's translation of l^u Bartas, in onap. I., 
*' the most hobblins and execrable that eyer made their appearanoe 
of the doggrel kincU" These were only inserted in Mr. Walton's 
last edition, " when his easy good nature, at the age of eighty-three, 
ptidinjodioions deference to the oommmiicatiotts of friendui." 
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The preaent Editor has essayed to review the 
general results of his predecessors without adopting 
the inveterate conctusiona of any. Like his Author 
he hath made " a recreation of a recreation ;" and if 
for the nonce, to confess the provocation he hath 
had, he ask himself — 

" what nuke /here!" 

Accept, courteous Reader, the explanation, (bo[ung, 
if lie " deserve notcommendationB.yetthe may obtain 
pardon,") —that a huhdilbd aitd one tsars since, 
the first reprintofWALTOH and Cotton's Complete 
Angler was issued from the same press. 

H. K. S. C. 
July 19, I6S1. 



1^ The notei Id the fiillowiDg p«gM, fb 
hftre the aathority appended. For thoM n 
ttgned, the Editor Is retponelble. 
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Being a Difconrfe of 

FISH and FISHING, 

Not unworthy the Perufal of moft Anglers. 



TO 

THE RIGHT WOESHIPFUL 

JOHN OFFLEY, Esq. 

OP 

MADELET MANOB, 
IN THE COUNTY OP STAFFORD; 

My mott honored friend. 

Sir, 

I HAVE made so ill use of your former fayours, as by them 
to be encouraged to intreat that they may be enlarged to the 
patronage and protection of this book ; and I have put on a 
modest confidence, thaCt I shall not be denied ; because it is a 
Discourse of Fish and Fishing, which you know* so well, and 
both love and practise so much. 

You are assured, though there be ignorant men of another 
belief, that angling is an art ; and yon know that art better 
than others; and that this truth is demonstrated by the 
fruits of that pleasant labour which you enjoy when yon 
purpose to give rest to your mind, and divest yourself of 
your more serious business, and, which is often, dedicate a 
day or two to this recreation. 

At which time, if common anglers should attend you, and 
be eye-witnesses of the success, not of your fortune but 
your skill, it would doubtless beget in them an emulation to 
be like you, and that emulation might beget an industrious 
diligence to be so ; but I know it is not attainable by com- 
mon capacities. And there be now many men of great 
wisdom, learning, and experience, which love and practise 
this art, that know I speak the truth. 
- Sir, this pleasant curiosity of fish and fishing, of which 
you are so great a master, has been thought worthy the pens 
and practices of divers in other nations, that have beeu re- 
puted men of great learning and wisdom; and amongst 
those of thii nation, I remember Sir Henry Wotton (a dear 
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lorer of thli art) has told me, that his Intention! were to 
write a dlKonne of the art, and In pnl«e of BngUng ; and 
donbtleM he faid done to, if deatb had not preTented him ; 
the remembrance of irUeh hath often made me lorry ; for if 
he liad lived to do it, then the nnlearaed a-ngUr liad teen 
MHne better traatlM of this art; a tr«aU>e tint m^ht hare 
proved worthy hla penual, which, though K>me have under- 
taken, J oould nevar ;et tee in EngUafa. 

Bnt mine may be thoaght at weak, and as nnworthy of 
eommon riewi and I do here frsel; confen, that I should 
rather eienie mjtelf, tlian eensnre others, my own dlaconne 
helag liable to so many exception* ; agalnat which, yoa, Sir, 
might make till* one, — that It can contrlbote nothing to yonr 
knowledge. And leit a longer eidstle may diminish your 
pleamre, I shall make this no longer than to add tliis 
fbllowtng truth, tliat I am really. 

Sib, 
Tour e&betionate friend, 

and most humble Serrent, 

|£.Wa. 
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TO ALL 

BBADEKB OF THIS DZSCOUBBB^ 

BUT ISPICIALLT TO 

THE HONEST ANGLER, 



I THINK fit to ten tliee thete following tnithSy^-That I did 
neither undertake, nor write, nor publish, and much less 
own, tliis Discourse to please myself : and having been too 
easily drawn to do all to please others, as I proposed not the 
gaining of credit by this undertaking, so I would not wil- 
lingly lose inj part of that to whieb I had a just title before 
I begun it; and do therefore desire and hope, if I desenre not 
commendations, yet, I may obtain pardon. 

And though tills Discourse may be liable to some ez« 
oeptions, yet I cannot doubt but that most Headers may 
veceiTe so much pleasure or profit by it, as may make it 
worthy the time of their perusal, if they be not too grave or 
too busy men. And this is all the confidence that I can put 
on, concerning the merit of wlmt is here ofi^Bred to their con- 
sideration and censure ;* and If the last prove too severe^ as I 

* t. «• Judgment* opbion. In a subsequent paragraph, Wal- 
ton says : '* yet I am sure I have found a high content in the 
search and conference of what is here offered to the reader's view 
and censure" (JnProd> p. Ixvii.^; and describing Dr. Donne's 
preooeioas talent, observes : ** Tms and some other of his remark- 
able abilities, made one then give this censure of him." lAfe of 
Donne, p* 4« Thus also, Shakspere :•— 

Madam, the king Is old enonth himself 
Tt» give his eenewre^^2 Hen, VI., i., 3. 
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ha^e a liberty^ so I am resolved to use it, and neglect all sour 
censures. 

And I wish the Reader also to take notice, that in writing 
of it I have made myself a recreation of a recreation ; and 
that it might prove so to him, and not read dull and 
tediously, I have in several places mixed, not any scurrility, 
but some innocent, harmless mirth, of which, if thou be a 
severe, s6ur complexioned man, then I here disallow thee to 
be a competent Judge ; for divines say, there are offences 
given, and offences not given but taken. 

And I am the wilUnger to Justify the pleasant part of it, 
because, though it is known I can be serious at seasonable 
times, yet the whole Discourse is, or rather was, a picture of 
my own disposition, espeoially in such days and times as I 
have laid aside business, and gone a-fishing with honest Nat. 
and R. Roe ; but they are gone, and with them most of my 
pleasant hours, even as a shadow that passeth away, and 
returns not* 

And next let me add this, that he that likes not the book, 
should like the excellent picture of the Trout, and some of 
the other flsh ; which I may take a liberty to commend, 
because they concern not myself. 

Next let me tell the reader, that in that which is the more 
useful part of this Discourse, that is to say, the observations 
of the nature, and breeding, and seasons, and catching offish, 
I am not so simple as not to know, that a captious reader 
may find exceptions against something said of some of these ; 
and therefore I must intreat him to consider, that experience 
teaches us to know, that several countries alter the time, and 
I think almost the manner, of fishes' breeding, bat doubtless 
of their being in season ; as may appear by three rivers in 
Monmouthshire, namely, Severn, Wye, and Usk, where 
Camden, (Brit, 633,J observes, that in the river Wye, Salmon 
are in season from September to April ; and we afe certain, 
that in Thames and Trent, and in most other rivers, they be 
in season the six hotter months. 

Now for the art of catching flsh, that is to say, how to 
make a man that was none, to be an angler by a book ; he 
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tbflt undertakes it, shall undertake a harder task than 
Mr. Hales/ ft most valiant and excellent fencer, who in a 
printed book called *' A Private School of Defence/' under* 
took to teach that art or science, and was laughed at for his 
labour. Not but that many useful things might be learnt by 
that book, but he was laughed at, because that art was not 
to be taught by words, but practice ; and so must angling. 
And note also, that in this Discourse I do not undertake to 
say all that is known, or may be said of it ; but I undertake 
to acquaint the reader, with many things that are not usually 
known to every angler; and I shall leave gleaaings and 
observations enough, to be made out of the experience of all 
that love and practise this recreation, to which I shall 
encourage them. For angling may be said to be so like the 
mathematics, that it can never be fully learnt; at least not 
so fully, but that there will still be more new experimenta 
left for the trial of other men that succeed us. 

But I think all that love this game may here learn some^ 
thing that may be worth their money, if they be not poor 
and needy men ; and in case they be, I then wish them to 
forbear to buy it; for I write not to get money, but for 
pleasure, and this Discourse boasts of no more ; for I hate to 
promise much, and deceive the reader. 

And however it proves to him, yet I am sure I have found 
a high content in the search and conference of what is here 
offered to the reader's view and censure : I wish him as 
much in the perusal of it, and so I might here take my leave, 
but will stay a little and tell him, that whereas it is said by 

* Mr. Hales and his book are alike and alone indebted for 
immortality to the notice of Izaak Walton ; and if a copy of the 
latter exist, it is a rarity ; bat it ooald hardly have been the 
orij^inal work on the sabject. In 1594, appeared in print, a 
volume entitled the " True art of Defence ; plainlie teaching, by 
infallible demonstrations, apt figures, and perfect rales, the man- 
ner and forme how a man without other teacher or master, may 
safelie handle all sortes of weapons, as well offensiae as defensiue ; 
with a treatise of Oisoeit or falsings ; and with a waie or meane, 
bj priaate indnstrie, to obtain strength, jadgement and actioitie. — 
Englished, from the Italiaa of Giacomo di Grassi, by J. 6, Gent." 
Lond. 4to., 1594. 
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Ixviii. IWTRODUCnOir. 

many, tbat in fly-fisfaing for s Trou^ the angler mttit observe 
Us twelTe several flies for the twelve months of the year ; I 
sajy he that follows that raloy shall be as Bute to catch fish, 
and be as toite, at he that makt$ hay by the fair days in an 
ahnanack,'-''and no surer;* for those yery flies that use to 
appear about and on the water in one month of the ycar^ may 
the following year come almost a month sooner or later, as the 
same year proves colder or hotter; and yet in the following 
Discourse, I have set down the twelve flies that are in repu- 
tation with many anglers, and they may serve to give him 
some observations concerning them. And he may note, that 
there are in Wales and other countries, peculiar flies, proper 
to the particular place or country; and doubtless, unless a 
man makes a fly to counterfeit that very fly in that place, be 
is like to loM his labour, or much of it : but for the gener- 
ality, three or four flies, neat and rightly made, and not too 
big, serve for a Trout in most rivers all the summer: and for 
winter fly-fishing, it is as useful as an alnuinack out of date. 
And of these, because as no man is bom an artist, so no man 
is bom an angler, I thought fit to give thee this notice. 

When I have told the Beader, that in this fifth impression 
there are many enlargements, gathered both by my own 
observation, and the communication with friends, I shall stay 
him no longer than to wish him a rainy evening to read this 
following Discourse; and that, if he be an honest angler, the 
East wind may never blow when he goes a-flshing. 

I. W. 

* This remark preceded the annual prognostications of ** Francis 
Moore, Physitian/' by nearly half a century; and, applying to his 
anteoessom in the art of foretelling erents, at a time when the 
andior of the Hiitory of the Order of the Garter, and so many 
etiier otherwise leaned men were buried in the depths of the 
most profound superstition, is a very cheering illastration of Uio 
enlirhtened and tmthfai knowledge of the auuior of the Complete 
Angler* 
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COMPLETE ANGLER; 

THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAK'S BECREATIOlf. 
PART I. 



A Cmftrmet hetwetn an Angler, a Hnnter, and 
tach commending hit Meereatioa. 



PI3CAT0B, VEMATOB, AHCEPS. 

FisCATon. 

U are well overtaken. Gentlemen, 

a good morning to you both; 

I have stretched my legs up 

\ Tottenham Hill to overtake 

, yoQ, hoping your business may 

L occasion you towards Ware, 

' whither I am going tJiis fine, 

fresh May morning, 

Venator. Sir, I, for my part, shall almost 
answer your hopes ; for my purpose is to drink my 
morning's draught at the Tkaiched-house in Hods- 
den, and I think not to rest till 1 come thither. 
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vfhere I have appointed a friend or two to meet me : 
but for this Gentleman that you see with me, I 
know not how far he intends his journey ; he came 
so lately into my company, that I have scarce had 
time to ask him the question. 

AucEPS. Sir, I shall by your favour bear you 
company as far as Theobald's, and there leave you ; 
for then 1 turn up to a friend's house who mews a 
Hawk* for me, which I now long to see. 

Ven. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a fine, 
fresh, cool morning, and I hope we shall each be 
the happier in the pfher's company. And, Gentle- 
men, that I may not lose your's, I shall either abate 
or amend my pace to enjoy it ; knowing that, as 
the Italians say. Good company in a journey makes 
the way to seem the shorter, 

Aug. It may do so. Sir, with the help of good 
discourse, which methinks we may promise from you 
that both look and speak so cheerfully : and for my 
part I promise you, as an invitation to it, that I will 
be as free and open-hearted, as discretion will allow 
me to be with strangers. 

* To mew a hawk, appears not odI j to hare embraced ** the order 
of casting and the renovation of itH feathers," bat to have extended 
to its " reclaiming, dieting, and practice ;*' the mews being the 
nursery of its early training and the home of its reclaimed habits. 
The King's mewst near the cross, at Charing, on the site of the 
present Trafalgar Square, existed fqr two centuries (Edw. III. to 
Hen. VIII.), appropriate to its designation ; whence might have 
been seen the rojal cadgers emerging, each with his cadge full of 
Gerfalcons and Goshawks, for the diversion of the Majesty of 
merry England. But it so haj^pened that about the ^ear 1537 the 
King s stable at Lomesbury (since Bloomsbury), bemg destroyed 
by nre, the King caused the Hawks to be removed, and the Mews 
enlarged and fitted up for the reception of the royal stud ; from 
which circumstance we are probably indebted to the term Mews, 
ai now generally mis-applied to represent a place for horses. 
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Vek. And Sir, I promise the like. 

Pisc. I am right glad to hear your answers: 
and, in confidence you speak the truth, I shall put 
on a boldness to ask you. Sir, whether business or 
pleasure caused you to be so early up, and walk so 
fast ; for this other Gentleman hath declared he is 
going to see a Hawk that a friend mews for him. 

Yen. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little 
business and more pleasure ; for I intend this day 
to do all my business, and then bestow another day 
or two in hunting the Otter, which a friend that I 
go to meet tells me is much pleasanter than any 
other chase whatsoever : howsoever I mean to try it ; 
for to-morrow morning we shall meet a pack of 
Otter-dogs of noble Mr. Sadler's* upon Amwell 
Hill^ who will be there so early, that they intend to 
prevent the sun rising. 

Pisc. Sir, my fortune has answered my desires, 
and my purpose is to bestow a day or two in helping 
to destroy some of those villainous vermin ; for I 
hate them perfectly, because they love fish so well, 
or rather, because they destroy so much ; indeed so 
much, that in my judgment all men that keep 
Otter-dogs ought to have pensions from the King 
to encourage them to destroy the very breed of 
those base Otters, they do so much mischief. 

* Ralph Sadler, ofRtandon, co. Herts, Esq., grandsoD of Sir 
Ralph Sadler. Knt Banneret. He married in 1601 Anne Paston, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke, Knt. In 1606 he succeeded to the 
family estate of Standon, and died without issue, in 1660. Sir 
Henry Chaaocey remarks that he delighted much in Hawking, 
Hunting, and the pleasures of a country life ; was famous for his 
noble table, his great hospitality to his neighbours, and his abun- 
dant charity to the poor.-^ffut. HerU p. 219. 

b2 
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Yen. But what say you to the Foxes of the nation, 
would not you as willingly have them destroyed ? for 
doubtless they do as much mischief as Otters do. 

Pisc. Oh ! Sir, if they do, it is not so much to 
me and my fraternity, as those ha^e vermin the 
Otters do. 

Auc. Why, Sir, I pray, of what fraternity are 
you, that you are so angry with the poor Otters? 

Pjsc I am, Sir, a brother of the Angle, and 
therefore an enemy to the Otter : for you are to 
note, that we Anglers all love one another, and 
therefore do I hate the Otter, both for my own and 
for their sakes who are of my brotherhood. 

Vek. And I am a lover of Hounds; I have 
followed many a pack of dogs many a mile, and 
heard many merry huntsmen make sport and scoff 
at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profess myself a Falconer, and 
have heard many grave, serious men pity them, 'tis 
such a heavy, contemptible, dull recreation. 

Pisc. You know, Gentlemen, 'tis an easy thing 
to scoff at any art or recreation ; a little wit, mixed 
with ill-nature, confidence, and malice, will do it : 
but though they often venture boldly, yet they are 
often caught even in their own trap, according to 
that of Lucian, the father of the family of Scoffers : 

Lueian, well skill'd in scoffing, this hath writ : 
Friend, that's your folly, which you think your wit; 
This you vent freely, void of wit and fear, 
Meaning another when yourself you jeer. 

If to this you add, what Solomon says of Scoffers, 
that ''they are an abomination to mankind'* (Prov. 
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Kxiv., 9j, let him that thmks fit, scoff on, and be a 
scoffer still ; but I account them enemies to me, and 
to all that love virtue and Angling. 

And for you, that have heard many grave serious 
men pity Anglers ; let me tell you, Sir, there be 
many men that are by others taken to be serious 
and grave men, whom we contemn and pity. Men 
that are taken to be grave, because nature hath 
made them of a sour complexion: money-getting 
men ; men that spend all their time first in getting, 
and next in anxious care to keep it ; men that are 
condemned to be rich, and tlien always busy or 
discontented; for these poor-rich-men, we Anglers 
pity them perfectly, and stand in no need to borrow 
their thoughts to think ourselves so happy. No, no, 
Sir, we enjoy a contentedness above the reach of 
such dispositions, and as the learned and ingenuous 
Montaigne says like himself freely, '^ When my Cat 
" and I entertain each other with mutual apish 
^* tricks, as playing with a garter, who knows but 
'^ that I make my Cat more sport than she makes 
me ? Shall I conclude her to be simple that has 
her time to begin or refuse to play as freely as I 
myself have? Nay, who knows but that it is a 
<< defect of my not understanding her language (for 
** doubtless Cats talk and reason with one another) 
" that we agree no better : and who knows but that 
*' she pities me for being no wiser than to play with 
'^ her, and laughs and censures my folly for making 
** sport for her, when we two play together ? " 

Thus freely speaks Montaigne^ concerning Cats ; 
and I hope I may take as great a liberty to blame 
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any man, and laugh at him too, let him be never so 
grave, that hath not heard what Anglers can say in 
the justi6cation of their art and recreation ; which 
I may again tell you is so full of pleasure, that we 
need not borrow their thoughts to think ourselves 
happy. 

V£N« Sir, you have almost amazed me; for 
though I am no scoffer, yet I have, I pray let me 
speak it without offence, looked upon Anglers as 
more patient and more simple men, than I fear I 
shall find you to be, 

Pisc. Sir, I hope you will not judge my earnest- 
ness to be impatience : and for my simplicity, if by 
that you mean a harmlessness, or that simplicity 
which was usually found in the primitive Christians, 
who were, as most Anglers are, quiet men, and fol^ 
lowers of peace; men that were so simply-wise, as 
not to sell their consciences to buy riches, and with 
them vexation and a fear to die ; if you mean such 
simple men as lived in those times when there were 
fewer lawyers ; when men might have had a Lordship 
.safely conveyed to them in a piece of parchment no 
bigger than your hand, though several sheets will 
not do it safely in this wiser age ; I say. Sir, if you 
take us Anglers to be such simple men as I have 
spoken of, then myself and those of my profession 
will be glad to be so understood. But if by sim- 
plicity, you meant to express a general defect iti 
those that profess and practise the excellent Art of 
Angling, I hope in time to disabuse you, and make 
the contrary appear so evidently, that if you will 
but have patience to hear me, I shall remove all the 
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anticipations that discourse, or time, or prejudice 
have possessed you with against that laudable and 
ancient Art; for I know it is worthy the knowledge 
and practise of a wise man. 

But, Gentlemen, though I be able to do this, I am 
not so unmannerly as to engross all the discourse to 
myself; and therefore, you two having declared 
yourselves, the one to be a lover of Hawks, the 
other of Hounds, I shall be most glad to hear what 
you can say in the commendation of that recreation 
which each of you love and practise ; and having 
heard what you can say, I shall be glad to exercise 
your attention with what I can say concerning my 
own recreation and Art of Angling, and by this 
means we shall make the way • to seem the shorter : 
and if you like my motion, I would have Mr. Fal' 
coner to begin. 

Auc. Your motion is consented to with all my 
heart; and to testify it, 1 will begin as you have 
desired me. 

And first, for the element that I use to trade in, 
which is the air, an element of more worth than 
weight, an element that doubtless exceeds both the 
earth and water; for though I sometimes deal in 
both, yet the air is most properly mine, I and my 
Hawks use that most, and it yields us most recreation : 
it stops not the high soaring of my noble generous 
Falcon ; in it she ascends to such an height, as the 
dull eyes of beasts and fish are not able to reach to ; 
their bodies are too gross for such high elevations : 
in the air my troops of Hawks soar up on high, 
and when they are lost in the sight of men, then 
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they attend upon and converse with the gods; 
therefore I think my Eagle is so justly styled Joves 
servant in ordinary : and that very Falcon that I 
am now going to see, deserves no meaner title ; for 
she usually in her flight endangers herself, like the 
son of DcBdalus, to have her wings scorched by the 
sun's heat, she flies so near it ; but her mettle makes 
her careless of danger, for she then heeds nothing ; 
but makes her nimble pinions cut the fluid air, and 
so makes her high way over the steepest mountains 
and deepest rivers, and in her glorious career, looks 
with contempt upon those high steeples and mag- 
nificent palaces which we adore and wonder at; 
from which height I can make her to descend by a 
word from my mouth, (which she both knows and 
obeys,) to accept of meat from my band, to own me 
for her master, to go home with me, and be willing 
the next day to afford me the like recreation. 

And more, this element of air which I profess to 
trade in, the worth of it is such, and it is of such 
necessity, that no creature whatsoever, not only 
those numerous creatures that feed on the face of the 
earth, but those various creatures that have their 
dwelling within the waters, every creature that hath 
life in its nostrils, stands in need of my element. 
The waters cannot preserve the fish without air, 
witness the not breaking of ice in an extreme frost : 
the reason is, for that if the inspiring and expiring 
organ of any anhnal be stopped, it 9uddenly yields 
to nature and dies. Thus necessary is air to the 
existence both of Fish and Beasts, nay, even to Man 
himself ; that air or breath of life with which God 
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at first ioBpired mankind, (Gen. ii. 7;) lie, if he 
wants ity dies presently, becomes a sad object to all 
that loved and beheld him, and in an instant turns 
to putrefaction. 

Nay more, the very birds of the air, those that be 
not Hawks, are both so many and so useful and 
pleasant to mankind, that I must not let them pass 
without some observations : they both feed and 
refresh him ; feed him with their choice bodies, and 
refresh him with their heavenly voices* I will not 
undertake to mention the several kinds of fowl by 
which this is done ; and his curious palate pleased by 
day, and which with their very excrements afford 
him a soft lodging at night. These I will pass by, 
but not those little nimble musicians of the air, that 
warble forth their curious ditties, with which nature 
hath furnished them to the shame of art. 

As first, the Lark, when she means to rejoice, to 
cheer herself and those that hear her, she then quits 
the earth, and sings as she ascends higher into the 
air; and having ended her heavenly employment, 
grows then mute and sad to think she must descend 
to the dull earth, which she would not touch but for 
necessity. 

How do the Blackbird and Thrassel with their 
melodious voices bid welcome to the cheerful Spring, 
and in their fixed months warble forth such ditties 
as no art or instrument can reach to ! 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like in their 
particular seasons, as namely, the Leverock, the Tit- 
lark, the little Linnet, and the honest Robin^ that 
loves mankind both alive and dead. 
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But the Nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I 
have very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
earth, and say. Lord, what music hast thou provided 
for the Saiiits in Heaven, when thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth ! * 

And this makes me the less to wonder at the many 
Aviaries in Italy, or at the great charge of Varro^ his 
Aviary ,t the ruins of which are yet to be seen in 
Rome, and is still so famous there, that it is reckoned 
for one of those notables which men of foreign na- 
tions either record, or lay up in their memories, when 
they return from travel. 

This for the birds of pleasure, of which very much 
more might be said. My next shall be birds of po- 
litical use : I think 'tis not to be doubted that Swal- 
lows have been taught to carry letters between two 
armies. But 'tis certain that when the Turks be- 
sieged Malta or Rhodes, 1 now remember not which 
it was, Pigeons are then related to carry and recarry 

* This enbhanting description of tlie warbling of " Sweet Philo- 
mela of the Grove/' has heen described as exceeding all the 
poetical panegyrics that have been so deservedly passed on her ; 
and bishop Home has quoted it on account of the natural piety 
which it breathes.— Comment, on Ps* civ* 

t Marcns Terentias Varro was passionately fond of Birds, and 
famous for his extensive aviaries. Some notice of them will be 
found in his Treatise De Re Rustica, This learned Roman was a 
contemporary of Cicero, and died B. C. at the age of 88 years.— 
Lempriere* 
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letters. And Mr. G. Sandys, in his Travels,* re- 
lates it to be done betwixt Aleppo and Babylon, 
But if that be disbelieved, 'tis not to be doubted that 
the Dove was sent out of the Ark by Noah, to give 
him notice of land, when to him all appeared to be 
sea, and the Dove proved a faithful and comfortable 
messenger. And for the Sacrifices of the Law, a pair 
of Turile-Doves or young Pigeons, were as well 
accepted as costly Bulls and Rams. And when God 
would feed the prophet Elijah (I Kings, xvii, 4-6.) 
after a kind of miraculous manner, he did it by 
Ravens, who brought him meat morning and evening. 
Lastly, the Holy Ghost, when he descended visibly 
upon our Saviour, did it by assuming the shape of a 
Dove.t And to conclude this part of my discourse, 
pray remember these wonders were done by birds of 
the air, the element in which they and 1 take so 
much pleasure. 

There is a little contemptible winged creature, an 
inhabitant of my aerial element, namely, the labori- 
ous Bee, of whose prudence, policy, and regular 
government of their own commonwealth, I might 
say much, as also of their several kinds, and how 
useful is their honey and wax both for meat and 
medicines to mankind ; but I will leave them to their 

* Relation of a Jonrney, 1615. " When the Christians be- 
sieged Acre, Saladin sent oat one of those winged sooats to con- 
firme the courages of the besieged, with promises of speedjr re- 
liefe : when I know not by what chance or policy, intercepted, 
and fiirnished with a contrary message, occasioned a sodaine sar- 
render." 

t Most learned men think the original passage (Matt. iv. 16,) 
implies the manner of the descent of the Holy Spirit like a Dove, 
i. e, as a Doye descends, with a flattering motion, and cot in the 
corporeal likeness. — Browne, . 
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sweet labour, without the least disturbance, believing 
them to be all very busy at this very time amongst 
the herbs and flowers that we see nature puts forth 
this May morning. 

And now to return to my Hawks, from whom I 
have made too long a digression ; you are to note, that 
they are usually distinguished into two kinds; namely, 
the Lang-winged and the Short-winged Hawk. 

Of the first kind, there be chiefly in use amongst us 
in this nation, the Gerfalcon and Jerkin, the Falcon 
and Tassel*gentle, the Laner and Laneret, the Boc* 
kerel and Bockeret, the Saker and Sacaret, the 
Merlin and Jack Merlin, the Hobby and Jack. 
There is the Stelletto of Spaing the Blood-red Rook 
from Turkey, the Waskite from Virginia. 

And there is of Short-winged Hawks, the Eagle 
and Iron, the Goshawk and Tarcel, the Sparhawk 
and Musket ; the French Pie, of two sorts. 

These are reckoned Hawks of note and worth; 
but we have also of an inferior rank, the Stanyel, the 
Ringtail, the Raven, the Buzzard, the Forked Kite, 
the Bald Buzzard, the Hen-driver, and others that 
I forbear to name. 

Gentlemen, if I should enlarge my discourse to 
the observation of the Eires, the Brancher, the 
Ramish Hawk, the Haggard, and the two sorts of 
Lentners, and then treat of their several Ayries, their 
Mewings, rare order of casting, and the renovation 
of their feathers : their reclaiming, dieting, and then 
come to their rare stories of practice ; I say, if I 
should enter into these, and many other observations 
that I could make^ it would be much| very much 
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pleasure to me ; but lest I should break the rules of 
civility with you, by taking up more than the pro- 
portion of time allotted to me, I will here break off, 
and entreat you, Mr. VermtoTy to say what you are 
able in the commendation of Hunting, to which you 
are so much affected; and, if time will serve, I will 
beg your favour for a further enlargement of some of 
those several heads of which 1 have spoken. But 
no more at present. 

V£V. Well, Sir, and I will now take my turn, and 
will first begin with a commendation of the Earth, 
as you have done most excellently of the Air ; the 
earth being that element upon which I drive my 
pleasant, wholesome, hungry trade. The earth is a 
solid, settled element ; an element most universally 
beneficial both to man and beast : to men who have 
their several recreations upon it, as Horse-races, 
Hunting, sweet smells, pleasant walks : the earth 
feeds man, and all those several beasts that both 
feed him and afford him recreation. What pleasure 
doth man take in hunting the stately Stag, the gene- 
rous Buck, the wild Boar, the cunning Otter, the 
crafty Fox, and the fearful Hare I And if I may des- 
cend to a lower game, what pleasure is it sometimes 
with gins to betray the very vermin of the earth ! as 
namely, the Fitchet, the Fulimart, the Ferret, the 
Pole-cat, the Mouldwarp,* and the like creatures 

* The Fitohet, Fitchel, or Fitchew, names for the Weasel.—* 
Todd, The Fnlmarde is mentioned in the Bcike of St Alban% 
as "one of the rascal bestjrs of chase." Phillips, in his World 
of Words, explains it to be a species of Polecat, which in Scotland 
is still known as the Fowmarte. The Mouldwarp is a name of 
the Mole, from two Anglo-Saxon words, signifying, to cast earth. 
— Ferrt. 
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that live upon the face and within the bowels of the 
earth ! How doth the earth bring forth herbs, flowers, 
and fruits, both for physic and the pleasure of man- 
kind! and above all, to me at least, the fruitful 
Vine, of which, when I drink moderately, it clears 
my brain, cheers my heart, and sharpens my wit. 
How could Cleopatra have feasted Mark Antony 
with eight Wild Boars roasted whole at one supper,* 
and other meat suitable, if the earth had not been a 
bountiful mother? But to pass by the mighty Ele- 
phant, which the earth breeds and nourisheth, and 
descend to the last of creatures, how doth the earth 
aflbrd us a doctrinal example in the little Pismire,t 
who in the summer provides and lays up her winter 
provision, and teaches man to do the like! The 
earth feeds and carries those horses that carry us. 
If I would be prodigal of my time and your patience, 
what might I not say in commendations of the earth ! 
that puts limits to the proud and raging sea, and by 
that n)eans preserves both man and beast, that it 
destroys them not, as we see it daily doth those that 
venture upon the sea, and are there shipwrecked, 
drowned, and left to feed Haddocks; when we that 
are so wise as to keep ourselves on earth, walk and 

• Vide Plataroh. And Shakspere :^ 

Mec. You stay'd well by It in Egypt. 

Eno, Ay Sir; we did sleep day out of countenance, and made the 
night light with drinking. 

M€c» Kight wild boars roasted whole at a breakfast, and bnt twelve 
persons tbere : Is this true ? 

Eno. Til is was but as a fly by an eagle : we had much more monstrous 
mauer of feast, which worthily deserved noting. 

Ant. 4" Cleop.f Aci 2, sc. 2. 

t See an admirable paper on the labours of the Ant, in the 
Guardian, No. \^fi,^Browne» 
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talk, and live, and eat, and drink, and go a 
hunting : of which recreation I will say a little, and 
then leave Mr. Piscator to the commendation of 
Angliog. 

Hunting is a game for Princes and nohle persons; 
it hath been highly prized in all ages ; it was one of 
the qualifications that Xenophon bestowed on his 
Cyrus, that he was a hunter of wild beasts. Hun- 
ting trains up the younger nobility to the use of 
manly exercises in their riper age. What more manly 
exercise than hunting the Wild Boar, tlie Stag, the 
Buck, the Fox, or the Hare ? How doth it preserve 
health, and increase strength and activity ! 

And for the dogs that we use, who can commend 
their excellency to that height which they deserve ? 
How perfect is the Hound at smelling, who never 
leaves or forsakes his 6rst scent, but follows it through 
so many changes and varieties of other scents, even 
over and in the water, and into the earth ! What 
music doth a pack of dogs then make to any man, 
whose heart and ears are so happy as to be set to 
the tune of such instruments! How will a right 
Greyhound fix his eye on the best Buck in a herd, 
single him out, and follow him, and him only, 
through a whole 'herd of rascal g^me ;* and still know 
and then kill him ! For my Hounds, I know the 
language of them, and they know the language and 

* Rascal, from the Saxon, signifjing, a lean beast ; and among 
banters, one not fit to kili. So, an early aatboritj, treating of 
bestjs of reaerjf of chase, or rascaU ; alter bucks, does, foxes, 
marterons and roes, observes— 

other bestys all 

Wbere so je theym fynde rascall ye schall tbeym call. 

Soke of St, Alban'it 1480. 
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meaning of one another, as perfectly as we know 
the voices of those with whom we discourse daily. 

I might enlarge myself in the commendation of 
Hunting, and of the nohle Hound especially, as also 
of thedociblenessofdogs in general; and I might 
make many observations of Land-creatures, that for 
composition, order, figure, and constitution, approach 
nearest to the completeness and understanding of 
man ; especially of those creatures which Moses in 
the Law permitted to the Jews {Lev. xi., 2-8), which 
have cloven hoofs and chew the cud, which I shall 
forbear to name, because I will not be so uncivil to 
Mr. PiscatoTf as not to allow him time for the com- 
mendation of Angling, which he calls an Art ; but 
doubtless 'tis an easy one : and, Mr. Auceps, I doubt 
we shall hear a watery discourse of it, but I hope 
'twill not be a long one. 

Auc« And I hope so too, though I fear it will. 

Pisc. Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepossess 
you. I confess my discourse is like to prove suit* 
able to my recreation, calm, and quiet; we seldom 
take the name of God into our mouths, but it is 
either to praise him or pray to him ; if others use it 
vainly in the midst of their recreations, so vainly as if 
they meant to conjure ; I must tell you it is neither 
our fault nor our custom; we protest against it. 
But pray remember, I accuse nobody ; for as I 
would not make a watery discourse, so I would not 
put too much vinegar into it ; nor would I raise the 
reputation of my own art by the diminution or ruin 
of another's. And so much for the prologue to 
what I mean to say. 
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And now for the Water, the element that I trade 
in. The water is the eldest daughter of the creation, 
the element upon which the spirit of God did first 
move {Gen. i, 2.), the element which God com* 
manded to bring forth living creatures abundantly ; 
and without which, those that inhabit the land, even 
all creatures that have breath in their nostrils, must 
suddenly return to putrefaction. Moses, the great 
Law-giver, and chief philosopher, skilled in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, who was called the 
friend of God, and knew the mind of the Almighty, 
names this element the first in the creation ; this is 
the element upon which the Spirit of God did first 
move, and is the chief ingredient in the creation :* 
many philosophers have made it to comprehend all 
the other elements, and most allow it the chiefest in 
the mixtion of all living creatures. 

There be that profess to believe that all bodies 
are made of water, and may be reduced back again 
to water only : they endeavour to demonstrate it thus : 

Take a willow, or any like speedy growing plant, 
newly rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh 
them all together exactly when the tree begins to 
grow, and then weigh all together after the tree is 
increased from its first rooting to weigh an hundred 
pounds weight more than when it was first rooted 
and weighed ; and you shall find this augment of 
the tree to be without the diminution of one dram 
weight of the earth. Hence they infer this increase 

• Tbat chief Ingredient In Heaven's varioos works. 
Whose flexile senins sparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wtne.— ^rmf/ron^. 
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of wood to be from water of rain, or from dew, and 
not to be from any other element. And they affirm, 
they can reduce this wood back again to water; 
and they affirm also the same may be done in any 
animal or vegetable. And this I take to be a fair 
testimony of the excellency of my element of water. 

The water is more productive than the earth. 
Nay, the earth hath no fruitfulness without showers 
or dews; for all the herbs and flowers and fruit 
are produced and thrive by the water ; and the very 
minerals are fed by streams that run under ground, 
whose natural course carries them to the tops of 
many high mountains, as we see by several springs 
breaking forth on the tops of the highest hills ; and 
this is also witnessed by the daily trial and testi« 
mony of several miners.* 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are bred 
and fed in the water, are not only more and more 
miraculous, but . more advantageous to man, not 
only for the lengthening of his life, but for the 
preventing of sickness; for 'tis observed by the 
most learned physicians, that the casting off of Lent 
and other fish days, which hath not only given the 
lie to so many learned, pious, wise founders of col- 
leges, for which we should be ashamed, hath doubt- 
less been the chief cause of those many putrid. 



Water restrained givei birth 



TograBs and plants, and thickens into earth ; 
Diffused it rises in a higher sphere. 
Dilates its drops, and softens into air : 
Those flner parts of air again aspire, 
Move into warmth, and brighten into fire : 
That Are once more, by denser air overcome, 
And downward freed, in earth's capacious womb. 
Alters its particles, is fire no more, 
^nt lies metallic dnst or pond'rous on,^Frior, 
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shaking, intennitting agues, unto which this nation 
of ours is now more subject than those wiser 
countries that feed on herbs, salads, and plenty of 
fish ; of which it is observed in story, that the 
greatest part of the world now do. And it may be 
fit to remember that Moses (Lev. xi. 9; DeuL 
xiy. 9.) appointed fish to be the chief diet for the 
best common-wealth that ever yet was. 

And it is observable, not only that there are fish, 
as namely, the Whale, three times as big as the 
mighty Elephant, that is so fierce in battle; but 
that the mightiest feasts have been of fish. The 
Romans^ in the height of their glory, have made fish 
the mistress of all their entertainments ; they have 
had music to usher in their Sturgeons, Lampreys, 
and Mullets, which they would purchase at rates 
rather to be wondered at than believed. He that 
shall view the writings of Macrobius or Varro^ 
may be confirmed and informed of this, and of the 
incredible value of their fish and fishponds. 

But, Gentlemen, I have almost lost myself, which 
I confess I may easily do in this philosophical dis- 
course ; [ met with most of it very lately, and I 
hope happily, in a conference with a most learned 
physician. Dr. Whxirtoni^ a dear friend, that loves 

* Vide Saturnalia. Convivia, lib. ii. o. xi. ; De Re Rustica, lib. 
iii. c xyii. HakewiU's Apology, p. 434. 

t 0r. Thomas Wharton, of aa anoient family in Yorkshire, was 
edacated at Pembroke Hall, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Oxford. In 1647 he took his degree of M. D., and three years 
later was admitted Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
became Professor of Physic at Gresham College. To his honor, 
and faith in his art, be it remembered, that he remained in 
London daring the whole period of the Great Plagae of 1665, and 
died, at his house ia Aldersgate-street, in 167S. 

C2 
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both me and my art of Angling. But however^ 
I will wade no deeper in these mysterious arguments, 
but pass to such observations as I can manage with 
more pleasure, and less fear of running into error. 
But I must not yet forsake the waters, by whose 
help we have so many known advantages. 

And first, to pass by the miraculous cures of our 
known baths, how advantageous is the sea for our 
daily trafBc; without which we could not now 
subsist ! How does it not only furnish us with food 
and physic for the bodies, but with such observations 
for the mind as ingenious persons would not want ! 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of 
Florence ! — of the monuments, urns and rarities that 
yet remain in and near unto old and new Rome ; so 
many, as it is said, will take up a year's time to view, 
and afford to each of them but a convenient con- 
sideration ; and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, that so learned and devout a father as St. Jerome ^ 
after his wish to have seen Christ in the flesh, and to 
have heard St. Paul preach, makes his third wish, 
to have seen Rome in her glory ; and that glory is 
not yet all lost, for what pleasure is it to see the 
monuments of Livy, the choicest of the Historians ; 
of Tully, the best of Orators ; and to see the bay* 
trees that now grow out of the very tomb of Virgil ! ♦ 
These, to any that love learning, must be pleasing ; 
but what pleasure is it to a devout christian to see 
there the humble house in which St. Paul was con- 
tent to dwell; and to view the many rich statues 

* The tomb of Virgil is at Naples. 
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that are there made in honour of his memory ! Nay, 
to see the very place in which St. Peter and he lie 
buried together !* These are in and near to Rofne ; 
and how much more doth it please the pious curio- 
sity of a christian to see that place on which the 
blessed Saviour of the world was pleased to humble 
himself, and to take our nature upon him, and to 
converse with men : to see Mount Sion^ Jerusalem^ 
and the very Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus ! How 
may it beget and heighten the zeal of a christian^ to 
see the devotions that are daily paid to him at that 
place ! Gentlemen, lest I forget myself, I will stop 
here, and remember you, that but for my element of 
water, the inhabitants of this poor Island must re- 
main ignorant that such things ever were, or that 
any of them have yet a being. 

Gentleman, I might both enlarge and lose myself 
in such like arguments: I might tell you that 
Almighty God is said to have spoken to a Fish, but 
never to a Beast ; that he hath made a Whale a 
ship to carry and set his prophet Jonah safe on the 
appointed shore. Of these I might speak, but I 
must in manners break off, for I see TheobaltTs 
house.f I cry you mercy for being so long, and 
thank you for your patience. 

* Our anthor has here followed a mistaken aathoritj. It is a 
proved case St. Peter never was at Rome. — Browne. 

t The royal manor of Theobald's, the favorite retreat of James 
the First, and where he closed his days, is situate in the parish of 
Cheshant, abont twelve miles from London. The house was erected 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Secretary Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, who here entertained his Sovereign 
many times to his great honor and cost. The traveller Uentzer, 
lit his period, describes the extensive garden as of the most 
approved Dutch style in vogue, ** encompassed with a ditch filled 
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Auc. Sir, my pardon is easily granted you : I 
except agaJDsl nothitig that you have said ; nerer- 
theless I must part with you at this park-wall, for 



which I am very sorry ; but I assure you, Mr. 
Piscator, I now part with you full of good thoughts, 



'-, Ibc bally'! pricklrir 



SirRoben Cecil, ifterwirda Earl orSaliabnrj (jonngerion or 
Lord Bntleigb), ten alia entertained Jimet tbe Finl, who became 
10 eonptored with tha place, that he effected aa exchange with 
it* owner for the palace at UatGeld ; and eolaigiiig the park, en- 
eoDpaued it witE • wall ten milei io ieng;th. 



lad iU peaeefnl aoenei to raiie hii atandai 
In 1650 tbe greater catt of Ihobaitdioc' 
of tkePiiliamenI, and the miterial* lold ., . . .. _ 
when Waltim, io the leaond edition of the Cmiplile Angler, firil 
introdnoed (be mebtioD of Tbeobald'n, itj |[rand ear, like thefsUen 
TOjallj of England, wai u a thing gone hi; and abDot a eenlniy 
l^ar, the lul feitige of thui once aplendid palace du^ipeared. 



was demoliihed bj order 
' par the snnj. '^-- 
Compl ■ • 
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not only of yourself, but your recreation. And so. 
Gentlemen, God keep you both. 

Pisc. Well, now Mr. Venator j you shall neither 
want time nor my attention to hear yoti enlarge 
your discourse concerning Hunting. 

Ven. Not I, Sir; I remember you Baid that 
Angling itself was of great antiquity, and a perfect 
art, and an art not easily attained to ; and you have 
so won upon me in your former discourse, that I am 
▼ery desirous to hear what you can say further con- 
cerning those particulars. 

Pisc. Sir, I did say so, and I doubt not but if 
you and I did converse together but a few hours, to 
leave you possessed with the same high and happy 
thoughts that now possess me of it ; not only of Uie 
antiquity of Angling, but that it deserves commen- 
dations, and that it is an art, and an art worthy the 
knowledge and practice of a wise man. . . 

Ven. Pray, Sir, speak of them what you think 
fit, for we have yet five miles to the Thatched-house, 
during which walk I dare promise you, my patience 
and diligent attention shall not be wanting. And if 
you shall make that to appear which you have 
undertaken ; first, that it is an art, and an art worth 
the learning, I shall beg that I may attend you a 
day or two a-fishing, and that I may become your 
Scholar, and be instructed in the art itself which you 
so much magnify. 

Pisc. O, Sir, doubt not but that Angling is an 
art; is it not an art to deceive a Trout with an 
artificial fly ? a Trout I that is more sharp sighted 
than any Hawk you have named, and more watchful 
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and timorous than your high mettled Merlin is bold ? 
and yet, I doubt not to catch a brace or two to-mor« 
TOW, for a friend's breakfast. Doubt not therefore. 
Sir, but that Angling is an art, and an art worth 
your learning; the question is rather, whether you 
be capable of learning it ; for Angling is somewhat 
like Poetry, men are to be bom so : I mean with 
inclinations to it, though both may be heightened 
by discourse and practice ; but he that hopes to be 
a good Angler, must not only bring an enquiring, 
searching, observing wit ; but he must bring a large 
measure of hope and patience, and a love and pro- 
pensity to the art itself ; but having once got and 
practised it, then doubt not but Angling will prove 
to be so pleasant, that it will prove to be like virtue, 
a reward to itself. 

Yen. Sir, I am now become so full of expecta- 
tion, that I long much to have you proceed ; and 
in the order that you propose. 

Pisc. Then first, for the antiquity of Angling, 
of which I shall not say much, but only this ; some 
say it is as ancient as DeucalioiCs flood : others, 
that Belus, who was the first inventor of godly and 
virtuous recreations, was the first inventor of Angling: 
and some others say, for former times have had their 
disquisitions about the antiquity of it, that Seth^ one 
of the sons of Adam, taught it to his sons, and 
that by them it was derived to posterity : others 
say, that he left it engraven on those pillars which 
he erected, and trusted to preserve the knowledge of 
the mathematics, music, and the rest of that precious 
"^ge, and those useful arts which by God's 
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appointment or allowance and his noble industry, 
were thereby preserved from perishing in Noah*s 
flood.* 

. These, Sir, have been the opinions of several men, 
that have possibly endeavoured to make Angling 
more ancient than is needful, or may well be war- 
ranted ; but for my part, I shall content myself in 
telling you that Angling is much more ancient than 
the Incarnation of our Saviour; for in the Prophet 
AmoSff mention is made of fish hooks; and in 
the Book of Job,l which was long before the days of 
Amos (for that book is said to be writ by Moses), 
mention is made also of fish hooks, which must im- 
ply Anglers in those times.§ 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove 
myself a gentleman by being learned and humble, 
valiant and inoffensive, virtuous and communicable, 
than by any fond ostentation of riches; or wanting 
those virtues myself, boast that these were in my 
ancestors ; — and yet I grantthat where a noble and 
ancient descent and such merits meet in any man, it 
it is a double dignification of that person : — so, if this 
antiquity of Angling, which for my part I have not 
forced, shall, like an ancient family, be either an 
honour or an ornament to this virtuous art which I 
profess to love and practise, I shall be the gladder 
that 1 made an accidental mention of the antiquity 

* The Secrets of Angling, bj J. D. £s()iiire, 161S. The Plea- 
sures of Princes, or Good Jtfen's Recreations, hj Gervase Mark* 
bam, Esq., 1614. 

t Cbap. iv. 2. — Browne, t Chap. Ixi. 1, 2,— BrotoTie. 

§ The same we find likewise in Isaiah, cb. xix, 8. The fishers 
ako shall moam : and all thejr that catt angU in the brooks Shall 
lament.— JBroume. 
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of it ; of which I shall say no more, but proceed to 
that just commeudation which I think it deserves. 

And for that I shall tell you, that in ancient times 
a debate hath arisen, and it remains yet unresolved, 
whether the happiness of man in this world, doth 
consist more in contemplation or action.* 

Concerning which some have endeavoured to main- 
tain their opinion of the first, by saying, that the 
nearer we mortals come to God by way of imitation, 
the more happy we are. And they say, that Grod 
enjoys himself only by a contemplation of his own 
Infiniteness, Eternity, Power and Goodness, and the 
like. And upon this ground, many cloisteral men of 
great learning and devotion, prefer contemplation 
before action. And many of the Fathers seem to 
approve this opinion, as may appear in their com- 
mentaries upon the words of our Saviour to Martha 
{Luke, X. 41, 42). 

And on the contrary there want not men of equal 
authority and credit, that prefer action to be the more 
excellent; as namely, experiments in physic, and 
the application of it, both for the ease and prolon- 
gation of man's life ; by which each man is enabled 
to act and do good to others ; either to serve his 
country, or do good to particular persons ; and they 
say also, that action is doctrinal, and teaches both 
art and virtue, and is a maintainer of human society; 

* Sir J. Hawkins refers the reader to a collection of Tracts bj 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, fol. 1727 : in one of which, written 
about 1(F70, the chief arguinents of the old Theological writer* 
hare been considered. Evelyn, however, had previooslj treated 
the snbject, in replj.to Sir George Mackenxie, in a Tract, entitled 
** Public Emplojment and an Active Life preferred to Solitade^ 
1607." 
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aiid[[for these, and other like reasonSy to be preferred 
before contemplation. 

Considering which two opinions I shall forbear to 
add a third by declaring my own, and rest myself 
contented in telling you, my yery worthy friend, that 
both these meet together, and do most properly be- 
long to the most honest, ingenuous, quiet, and harm- 
less art of Angling. 

And first, I shall tell you what some have observed, 
and I have found it to be a real truth, that the very 
sitting by the river's side is not only the quietest and 
fittest place for contemplation, but will invite an 
Angler to it : and this seems to be maintained by 
the learned Pet. Du Moulin^ who in his discourse 
of the fulfilling of prophesies,* observes, that when 
God intended to reveal any future events or high 
notions to his prophets, he then carried them either 
to the deserts or the sea-shore, that having so sepa- 
rated them from amidst the press of people and 
business, and the cares of the world, he might settle 
their mind in a quiet repose, and there make them 
fit for revelation. 

And this seems also to be intimated by the Chil- 
dren oi Israel (Ps. 137,)» who having, in a sad con- 
dition, banished all mirth and music from their 
pensive hearts, and hung up their then mute harps 
on the willow-trees growing by the rivers of Babylon, 
sat down upon those banks bemoaning the ruins of 
SioHf and contemplating their own sad condition. 

* The AooompliBhme&t of the Propheiiies, by Pierre dn Monlio, 
trsiislated by J. Heath. — Oxford, 1613. Peter dn Moaliii was 
Chaplain to King Charles II. and a Prebendary of Canterbury; in 
which city he died, in 1684, at the age oiS^^-rDicU HisU 
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And an ingenious Spaniard* says, tliat ''rivers 
'' and the inhabitants of the watery element were 
** made for wise men to contemplate, and fools to 
^' pass by without consideration/' And though 1 
will not rank myself in the number of the 6rst, yet 
give me leave to free myself from the last, by offering 
to you a short contemplation, first of rivers and then 
of fish ; concerding which I doubt not but to give 
you many observations that may appear very consi- 
derable : I am sure they have appeared so to me, 
and made many an hour pass away more pleasantly, as 
I have sat quietly on a flowery bank by a calm river, 
and contemplated what I shall now relate to you. 

And first, concerning Rivers; there be so many 
wonders reported and written oC them, and of the 
several creatures that be bred and live in them ; and 
those by authors of so good credit, that we need not 
to deny them an historical faith. 

As namely of a river in EpiruSy that puts out any 
lighted torch, and kindleth any torch that was not 
lighted. Some waters being drank cause madness, 
some drunkenness, and some laughter to death. 
The river Selarus in a few hours turns a rod or wand 
to stone : and our Camden mentions the like in 
England, and the like in Lochmere, in Ireland. 
There is also a river in Arabia, of which all the sheep 
that drink thereof have their wool turned into a 
vermihon colour* And one of no less credit than 
Aristotle, tells us of a merry river, the river Elusina, 

* At Oxford, in 16S8, was pablished a translation of "The 
Hundred and Ten Considerations of Signor Valdesso." From this 
Work the passage in the text is said to hare been taken ; bat it 
does not appear there.— ifauUni. 
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that dances at the noise of music, for with music it 
bubbles, dances, and grows sandy, and so continues 
till the music ceases, but then it presently returns to 
its wonted calmness and clearness. And Camden 
tells us of a well near to Kirby, in Westmoreland, 
that ebbs and flows several times every day : and he 
tells us of a river in Surrey y it is called Mole, that 
after it has run several miles, being opposed by hills, 
finds or makes itself a way under ground,* and breaks 
out again so far off, that the inhabitants thereabout 
boast, as the Spaniards do of their river Anus, that 
they feed divers flocks of sheep upon a bridge. And 
lastly, for I would not tire your patience, one of no 
less authority than Josephus, that learned Jew, tells 
us of a river in Judea, that runs swiftly all the six 
days of the week, and stands still and rests all their 
Sabbath. 

But I will lay aside my discourse on rivers, and 
tell you some things of the monsters, or fish, call them 
what you will, that they breed and feed in them. 
Pliny, the Philosopher, says, in the Third Chapter 
of his Ninth Book, that in the Indian Sea, the fish 
called the Balcena or Whirlpool f is so long and 
broad, as to take up more in length and breadth than 
two acres of ground, and of other fish of two hun- 

* Tbe Mole is so called from its traditional subterraneous cur- 
rent ; but Defoe, in his Tour trough England, satisfactorily shows 
it to be a mistake. Drajton, Milton, and Pope, haye therefore 
each celebrated a fiction. Mr* Dallaway says, " there is a notion 
of very eariy establishment, adopted br Camden and later topo- 
ffraphers, that it runs under ground. But generally speaking its 
bed is an absorbent earth, ahoTe the surface of which it often oc- 
cors, that during dry seasons no stream appears.— Let/ier. p. 14. 

t A Tast sea-fish, after some termed a "Whirlpool 3 a kind of 
Yfhale^^Lyttleton* 
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dred cubits long ; and that in the river Ganges there 
be Eels of thirty feet long. He says there, that these 
monsters appear in that sea only when the tempes- 
tuous winds oppose the torrents of waters falling from 
the rocks into it, and so turning what lay at the 
bottom to be seen on the water's top. And he says, 
that the people of Cadara^ an island near this place, 
make the timber for their houses of those fish-bones. 
He there tells us, that there are sometimes a thousand 
of these great Eels found wrapped or interwoven to- 
gether. He tells us there, that it appears that Dol- 
phins love music, and will come, when called for, 
by some men or boys, that know and use to feed 
them, and that they can swim as swift as an arrow 
can be shot out of a bow, and much of this is spoken 
concerning the Dolphin and other fish, as may be 
found also in the learned Dr. CasauhorCs Discourse 
of Credulity and Incredulity, printed by him about 
the year 1670.» 

I know, we islanders are averse to the belief of 
these wonders ; but there be so many strange crea- 
tures to be now seen, many collected by John 
Tradescanty-\ and others added by my friend Elxas 

* Meric, son of Isaac Casanboo, a learned divine, bom at Geneva 
in 1599, educated at Oxford, and afterwards a Prebendary of 
Canterbnrj. He was anthor of man j volumes, besides the singu- 
lar work mentioned in the text. He died in 1671. — Aihen, Oxan. 

t Three generations of this familjr of the same name, were 
eminent botanists and collectors of nataral curiosities. The first 
John Tradescant, a Dutchman, was gardener to queen Elizabeth, 
and his son was ^rdener to James and Charles I. : the third John 
Tradescant died m the lifetime of his father* They resided at the 
** Turret House," South Lambeth, and all lie buried beneath the 
same altar-tomb in Lambeth Church Yard. With the secend 
John Tradescant, Ashmule contracted an intimacy, and agreed (or 
the purchase of his whole collection, which, " after mature de- 
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Ashmole, Esq., who now keeps them carefully and 
methodically at his house near to Lambeth^ near 
London, as may get some belief of some of the other 

liberaHon, vas conyejed to him bj deed of gift for that parpose, 
Mfded and delirered December IGlh, 1059" (Biog. BrtU), aad 
formed an extensire nncleas of the AshmoUan Muteum, bequeathed 
to the Uoiyenitj of Oxford. A catalogue of the Tradescant Col- 
lection was printed in 1656, entitled *' Mnseum Tradesoantinm, 
or a Collection of Rarities, presenred at South Lambeth, near 
London, bj John TradesoanU He died in 1662, and Sir John 
Hawkins notes, that Ashmole subsequently filed a bill in ohancerj 
to obtain possession of his purchase (which seems not onlr to have 
included the collection of rarities, but also the residence which coH' 
tained it,) and shortly after a decree had been pronounced in hie 
iayour, Tradescant*s unhappy widow was found drowned in her 
own pond. Dr. Ducarel gives the date of her burial, the 6th April, 
16T8 (Phil, Trans, v* LXIII, p. i, p« 79^. It is said she was a 
party to the deed of gift ; but notwitustanaiDg the " mature delibe- 
ration," which may rather have been hesitation, it may reasonably 
be questioned how far she was cognizant of the import or extent 
of the act which rendered her houseless. Perhaps Izaak Walton 
had this acquisition of his friend Ashmole, by process of law, 
among others, in his mind, when in his will he declared of his own 
worldly estate, that he had obtained it ** neither by falsehood or 
flattery, or the extreme cruelty of the law of this nation." 

Ellas Ashmole was bom at Lichfield, in 1617. In early life he 
was a chorister in the Cathedral there ; and was afterwards brought 
up by his maternal uncle, James Paget, esq. Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. In 1638 he was admitted a solicitor of the Court of 
Chancery, and three years later an attorney of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. In 1649 he married his second wife, the widow of 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, Recorder of Reading, and a Master in 
Chancery (having t/ie year prevUmsly, by deed, obtained posses- 
sion of her estate )• The domestic unhappiness which foflowed 
this alliance is briefly summed up by Antnony-a-Wood, who re- 
marks that Ashmole ** enjoyed her estate but not her society ;" 
indeed a suit between them appears to have been instituted in the 
Court of Chancery ; for we find that in 1657, " her bill was dis- 
missed, and she was delivered back to her husband." With 
ample means at his command, Ashmole now resigned himself much 
to Alchemical " fooleries," in concert with Lilly and Aubrey. It 
was at this period that he became acquainted with the Tradescants, 
by taking country lodgings at their house for the summer season. 
In 1660, ne was appointed Windsor Herald, and ten years after, 
produceid his History of the Order of the Garter. In 1668, (seven 
months after the death of his second) he married his third wife, 
Elixabeth, daughter of Sir William Dugdale ; and in 1692, dying 
at South Lambeth, was buried in the church Uiere. 
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wonders I meDtioned* I will tell you some of the 
wonders that you may now see, and not till then 
believe^ unless you think fit. 

You may there see the Hog-fish, the Dog-fish, the 
Dolphin, the Coney-fish, the Parrot-fish, the Shark, 
the Poison-fish, Sword-fish, and not only other in- 
credible fish ; but you may there see the Salamander, 
several sorts of Barnacles, of Solan Geese, the Bird 
of Paradise, such sorts of Snakes, and such Bird's- 
nests, and of so various forms, and so wonderfully 
made, as may beget wonder and amazement in any 
beholder : and so many hundred of other rarities in 
that collection, as will make the other wonders I 
spake of, the less incredible ; for you may note, that 
the waters are Nature's store* house, in which she 
locks up her wonders. 

But Sir, lest my discourse may seem tedious, I 
shall give it a sweet conclusion out of that holy poet 
Mr. George Herbert^* his divine contemplation of 
God's Providence :- — 

Lord, who hath praise enough ? Nay, who hath any? 
None can express thy works, but he that knows them; 
^nd none can know thy works they are so many. 
And so complete, but only he that owet^ them ! 

* George Herbert was a yonozer brother of Edward Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbary* He was a Kind's Scholar at Westminster; 
and subseqaently obtained a Fellowship at Trinitr College, Cam- 
bridge, and a Stall in the Cathedral of Lincoln. The printed 
works of Herbert are a Collection of Rrligioos Poems, entitled 
the Temple, his Remains, and a translation of Cornaro on Health 
and Lougiyity. He died in 1638. aged 42.~See his Life by Waliim. 

t Own, possess. Shaktpere: — 

" But wben tbcy weep and kneel. 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As tbey themtelves would oree tbem." 

Meature/or Meature, Set 1, m« S. 
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We all acknowledge both thy power and love 
To be exact, tranBcendant, and diTine; 
Who doth 80 strangely and bo sweetly moTe, 
Whilst all things have their end, yet none bot thine. 

Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, I here present 
For me, and all my fellows, pndse to thee; 
And just it is that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 

And as concerniDg fish, in that Psalm (104,) 
wberein for height of poetry and wonders, the prophet 
David seems even to exceed himself, how doth he 
there express himself in choice metaphors, even to 
the amazement of a contemplative reader, concerning 
the sea, the rivers, and the fish therein contained ! 
And the great Naturalist, Pliny ^ says, '*That Na- 
** ture's great and wonderful power is more demon- 
'^ strated in the sea than on the land." And this 
may appear by the numerous and various creatures 
inhabiting both in and about that element; as to 
the readers of Gesner, RondeletiuSy Pliny ^ Ausonius, 
Aristotle, and others,* may be demonstrated. But 
I will sweeten this discourse also out of a contem- 
plation in divine Du Bartas^ who says, 

God quickeneth in the sea and in the rivers, 

So many fishes of so many features, 

That in the waters we may see all creatures, 

Ev'n all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world were in deep waters drown*d. 

For Seas as well as Skies, have Sun, Moon, Stars; 

As well as Air — SwalUnot, Rooks, and Stares ;f 

As well as Eartli^ Fine*, Roses, Nettles, Mellons, 

Mushrooms, Pinks, OUliflowers, and many millions 

Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these, 

As very fishes living in the seas : 

* For an account of these writers, vide Lempri&re* 
t Stariings.— TocM. 

D 
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As also JRamtf Calvet, Hones, Horn, and Hogi, 
Wolves, Urchins, Litms, Elephants, and Dogs ; 
Yffa Men and Maids; and which I most admire. 
The mitred Bishop^ and the cowled Vriar^ 
Of wliich, examples hot a few years since, 
Were shewn the Norway and Polonian Prince.t 

I'hese seem to be wonders, bot have had so many 
confirmations from men of learning and credit, that 
you need not doubt them ; nor are the number, nor 
the various shapes of fishes more strange or more fit 
for contemplation, than their different natures, incli- 
nations and actions ; concerning which I shall beg 
your patient ear a little longer. 

The Cuttle-fish will cast a long gut out of her 
throat, which, like as an Angler doth his line, she 
sendeth forth and pulleth in again at her pleasure, 
according as she sees some little fish come near to 
her;t and the Cuttle-fish being then hid in the 

* lo 15S1, says Rondeletlns, a fish was taken in Polonia, that 
represented a Bishop* He was brought to the king, who, observ- 
ing his desire to retom to his own element, had him carried back 
to the sea, into which he immediatelT threw himself. Rondeletins 
had previously related the story of a Mofitik Fish, which is the 
' cowled Friar' of Da Bartas. Engravings of these remarkable 
visitants are given in Rondeletins, and in the works of Dr. Gregory, 
1683; and more recently by Dr. Hawkins. Ralph Co^reshale, 
records the circumstance of a sea monster, taken on the Coast of 
Saffolk, in the reign of Henry II., "which spake not, though it 
eat all manner of raw fish, and being oftentimes brought into church, 
showed no sign of vefteration !" The account further states that it 
was kept for six months or more bv Ralf de Glanville, custos of 
Orford castle ; but at length, not being well looked to, it stole 
away to the sea, and never after appealed* 

t Commentary of the Week of the Creation of the World, b j 
Gnillaume de Sallnste, Sienr du Bartas. The first Enelish trans- 
lation appeared in 1605, fifteen years after the death of the author, 
and in six years passed tbroagh thirty editions. — Chalmers* 

iiilvester's translation, the most hobbling and execrable verses 
that ever made their appearance, of the doggrel kind. — Browne* 

' X Mont. Essays, and others, aflirm this. — It. Wa» 
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gravel, lets the smaller fish nibble and bite the end 
of it, at which time she by little and little draws the 
smaller fish so near to her, that she may leap upon 
them, and then catches and devours them ; and for 
this reason some have called this fish the Sea- Angler. 

And there is a fish called a Hermit, that at a cer* 
tain age gets into a dead fishes shell, and like a her- 
mit dwells there alone, studying the wind and wea- 
ther, and so turns her shell, that she makes it defend 
her from the injuries that they would bring upon her. 

There is also a fish called, by JSlian, in his 9th 
Book of Living Creatures, (cA. 16,) the Adonis, or 
Darling of the Sea ; so called, because it is a loving 
and innocent fish, a fish that hurts nothing that hath 
life, and is at peace with all the numerous inhabitants 
of that vast watery element ; and truly I think most 
Anglers are so disposed to most of mankind. Sir, 
but a little longer, and I have done. 

Ven. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for your 
discourse seems to be music, and charms me to an 
attention. 

Pisc. Why then. Sir, I will take a little liberty to 
tell, or rather to remember you what is said of Tur- 
tle- Doves; first, that they silently plight their troth 
and marry ; and that then the survivor scorns, as the 
Thracian women are said to do, to outlive his or her 
mate, and this is taken for a truth, and if the survi- 
vor shall ever couple with another, then not only the 
living, but the dead, be it either the he or the she, 
is denied the name and honour of a true Turtle-Dove. 

And to parallel this land-rarity, and teach man- 
kind moral faithfulness, and to condemn those that 

d2 
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talk of religion, and yet come short of the moral 
faith of fish and fowl ; men that violate the law 
affirmed by St. Paul {Rom. ii« 14-16,), to be writ 
in their hearts, and which, he says, shall at the last 
day condemn and leave them without excuse;-— I 
pray hearken to what Du Bartas sings, for the 
hearing of such conjugal faithfulness, will be music 
to all chaste ears, and therefore I pray hearken to 
what Du Bartus sings of the Mullet : 

Bat for chaste love the Mullet hath no peer; 
For, if the fisher hath sarpris'd her plieer. 
As mad with woe, to shore she folio weth, 
Prest to consort him both in life and death.* 

On the contrary, what shall I say of the House- 
Cock, which, contrary to the Swan, the Partridge, 
and Pigeon, takes no care to hatch, to feed, or cherish 
his own brood, but is senseless though they perish. f 

And 'tis considerable, that the Hen, who is sure 
the chickens be her own, hath by a moral impression 
her care and affection to her own brood more than 
doubled, even to such a height, that our Saviour, in 
expressing his love to Jerusalem {Matt, xxiii. 37), 

* Commentary of the Week,— -Fifth day. Pheer, Sax., a mate, 
an e<)aal; and also a husband or wife, as the masculine or 
feminine may be expressed. Thus Shakspere : 

This king unto him took a pheere 

Wlio died and left a female htir .^Periclet, 

Prest, the old orthography of the French, pretf ready. — Hawkins, 
The lines of Du Bartat hare been more elegantly rendered by 
the Rev. Moses Browne :— 

But in chaste love the Mullet all outvies. 
For wben ber male tbe Fisber makes his prize. 
Mad to the shore she follows in despair. 
In life and death, resolved bis fate to share* 

t This will not strictly hold; for the Cock will sometimes 
cackle, when he finds anything that is good; and the hen and 
chiokeos, knowing the note, always nm to partake of lt«-*JBroiOTie. 
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quotes her for an example of tender affection ; as his 
Father had done Job for a pattern of patience. 

Sir, these examples may, to you and others, seem 
strange; but they are testified, some by Aristotle ^ 
some by Pliny ^ some by Oesnery and by many others 
of credit, and are believed and known by divers, both 
of wisdom and experience, to be a truth ; and indeed 
are, as I said at the beginning, fit for the contempla- 
tion of a most serious and a most pious man. And 
doubtless this made the prophet David say, ** They 
** that occupy themselves in deep waters see the 
** wonderful works of God : " (P*. cvii. 23, 24,) 
indeed such wonders and pleasures too as the land 
affords not. 

And that they be fit for the contemplation of the 
most prudent, and pious, and peaceable men, seems 
to be testified by the practice of so many devout 
and contemplative men, as the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets of old, and of the Apostles of our Saviour in 
our latter times ; of which twelve, we are sure he 
chose four that were simple Fishermen, whom he 
inspired and sent to publish his blessed will to the 
Gentiles, and inspired them also with a power to 
speak all languages, and by their powerful eloquence 
to beget faith in the unbelieving Jews, and themselves 
to suffer for that Saviour whom their forefathers 
and they had crucified ; and, in their sufferings, to 
preach freedom from the incumbrances of the law, 
and a new way to everlasting life. This was the 
employment of these happy fishermen, concerning 
"which choice, some have made these observations : 

First, That he never reproved these for their em- 
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ployment or calling, as he did Scribes and the Money- 
changers. And secondly, he found that the hearts 
of such men by nature were fitted for contemplation 
and quietness ; men of mild, and sweet, and peace- 
able spirit, as indeed most Anglers are : these men 
our blessed Saviour, who is observed to love to plant 
grace in good natures, though indeed nothing be 
too hard for him ; yet these men he chose to call 
from their irreprovable employment of fishing, and 
gave them grace to be his disciples, and to follow 
him and do wonders ; 1 say four of twelve. 

And it is observable, that it was our Saviour's will, 
that these our four Fishermen should have a priority 
of nomination in the catalogue of his Twelve Apostles 
(Matt. X. 2-4; Acts, i. 1, 3,), as namely, first 
St. Peter 9 St* Andrew, St. James, and St, John, 
and then the rest in their order. 

And it is yet more observable, that when our 
blessed Saviour went up into the mount, when he 
left the rest of his disciples and chose only three to 
bear him company at his Transfiguration, that those 
three were all Fishermen. And it is to be believed 
that all the other Apostles, after they betook them- 
selves to follow Christ, betook themselves to be 
Fishermen too; for it is certain that the greater 
number of them were found together fishing by Jesus 
after his Resurrection, as it is recorded in the 21st 
chapter of St. John^s Gospel, v. 3, 4. 

And since I have your promise to hear me with 
patience, I will take a liberty to look back upon an 
observation that hath been made by an ingenious 
and learned man, who observes, that God hath been 
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pleased to allow those, whom he himself hath ap- 
pointed to write his holy will in Holy Writ, yet to 
express his will in such metaphors as their former 
afiections or practice had inclined them to ; and he 
brings Solomon for an example, who before his con- 
version was remaricably carnally-amorous ; and after, 
by God's appointment, wrote that spiritual dialogue 
or holy amorous love-song, the Canticles, between 
God and his Church ; in which he says his beloved 
had Eyes like the Fish-pools of Heskbon.* 

And if this hold in reason, as I see none to the 
contrary, then it may be probably concluded, that 
Mosesy who I told you before, writ the book of Joby 
and the prophet Amos^ who was a Shepherd, were 
both Anglers ; for you shall in all the Old Testament 
find fish-hooks, I think but twice mentioned, namely, 
by meek Moses, the friend of God, and by the hum« 
ble prophet Amos. 

Concerning which last, namely, the prophet Amos^ 
I shall make but this observation, that he that shall 
read the humble, lowly, plain style of that Prophet, 
and compare it with the high, glorious, eloquent 
style of the prophet Isaiah^ though they be both 
equally true, may easily believe Amos to be, not only 
a Shepherd, but a good-natured, plain Fisherman. 

Which I do the rather believe by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of St, 
Peter, St, James, and St, John, who we know were 
all Fishers, with the glorious language and high 
metaphors of St, Paul, who we may believe was 
not. 

• ChaiH vii. 4. — Browne, 
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And for the lawfulness of fisbing, it may very well 
be maintained by our Saviour's bidding St. Peter 
cast bis book into tbe water and catcb a fisb, for 
money to pay tribute to Ctssar. And let me tell 
you, tbat Angling is of bigb esteem, and of mucb 
use in otber nations. He tbat reads tbe Voyages of 
Ferdinand Mendez PintOy sball find, tbat there be 
declares to have found a King and several Priests 
a-fishing.* 

And be tbat reads Plutarch sball find tbat Angling 
was not contemptible in tbe days of Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra^ and tbat they in tbe midst of their 
wonderful glory used Angling as a principal lecrea- 
tion.f And let me tell you, tbat in tbe Scripture, 
Angling is always taken in tbe best sense, and tbat 
though Hunting may be sometimes so taken^ yet it 
is but seldom to be so understood. Aud let me add 
this more, be tbat views tbe ancient Ecclesiastical 
Canons, sball find Hunting to be forbidden to 
Churchmen, as being a turbulent, toilsome, perplex- 
ing recreation: and sball find Angling allowed to 

* The Voyages and Adyentnres of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. 
Done into Engfish by H. C. Gent, 1633. 

t Vide Platarch. The story will be remembered, where Egypt's 
fickle queen — ^<*the Serpent of Old Nile/' exclaims : — 

Give me mine angle,— We'll to tbe river : there 
My music playing far nff, I will betray 
Tawny-flnn'd fishes ; my bended hood shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws : and as I draw them up, 
I'll thriniL them every one an Antony, 
And say. Ah, ha 1 you're caught* 

CJiar* Twas merry when 

Tou wager'd on your Angling ; wheu your diver 
Did baug a salted fish upon his hooli, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleop. That time I— O times I— 

I laugh'd him out of patience. 

Ant, end CUop,, act, 2, te. 6* 
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ClergymeDy as being a harmless recreation, a recrea- 
tion that invites them to coatemplation and quiet* 
ness. 

I might here enlarge myself by telling you what 
commendations our learned Perkins bestows on 
Angling ; and how dear a lover, and how great a 
practitioner of it our learned Doctor Whitaker* 
was, as indeed many others of great learning have 
been. But I will content myself with two memorable 
men, who lived near to our own time, whom I also 
take to have been ornaments to the art of Angling. 

The first is Doctor Nowelyf sometime Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of St, Paulj in London^ where his 
monument stands yet undefaced:t a man that in 
the Reformation of Queen Elizabeth^ not that of 
Henry VJIL, was so noted for his meek spirit, deep 
learning, prudence and piety, that the then Parlia- 
ment and Convocation both, chose, enjoined, and 
trusted him to be the man to make a Catechism for 
public use, such a one as should stand as a rule for 
faith and manners to their posterity. And the good 
old man, though he was very learned, yet knowing 
that God leads us not to heaven by many nor by 

* William Perkins, a learned diYlne, whom Qneen Elizabeth 
^istingaished as " her preacher." Dr. William Whitaker, Re- 
f^ias Professor of DiTinitj ip the UniTersity of Cambridge, was a 
contemporarj. — Browne, The love of Dr.Whitaker for the Angle 
is meoUoned by Faller, Holy State, B. iii. ch. 13. 

t A celebrated Protestant Preacher, in the reign of Edw. VI. ; 
appointed Dean of St. Paul's, 1561 ; died in 1601. See Fuller's 
northies; and his life by Chorton. — Hawkins, 

t That is, before the Fire of 1666, which destroyed it, with the 
Chiwch. Dngdale describes the monnment : ** His bast in a niche, 
with beard, whiskers, cap, raff, and furred gown y hi&hands crossed 
on a cushion*"— Hut. St, PauVs, 
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hard questions, like an honest Angler, made that 
good^ plain, unperplexed Catechism which is printed 
with our good old Service- Book.* , 1 say, this good 
man was a dear lover, and constant practiser of 
Angling, as any age can produce ; and his custom 
was to spend, besides his fixed hours of prayer, those 
hours which by command of the Church were en- 
joined the Clergy, and voluntarily dedicated to de- 
votion by many primitive Christians : I say, besides 
those hours, this good man spent a tenth part of his 
time in Angling; and also, for I have conversed 
with those which have conversed with him, to bestow 
a tenth part of his revenue, and usually all his fish, 
amongst the poor that inhabited near to those rivers 
in which it was caught : saying often, " that Charity 
gave life to Religion :*' and at his return to his house, 
would praise God he had spend that day free from 
worldly trouble ; both harmlessly, and in a recrea- 
tion that became a Churchman. And this good man 
was well content, if not desirous, that posterity should 
know he was an Angler, as may appear by his pic- 
ture, now to be seen, and carefully kept in Brazen-- 
nose- College f to which he was a liberal benefactor, 
in which picture he is drawn leaning on a desk with 
his Bible before him, and on one hand of him his 
lines, hooks, and other tackling lying in a round; 
and on his other hand are his Angle-rods of several 
sorts : and by them this is written, ** That he died 

* On this statement the Her. Moses Browne qnotes Faller, who 
describes a Conference held before king James I., in which Dr. 
Reynolds obiected " that the Catechism in the Common Prayer 
Book is too brief, and that hy Dr. Nowel too lonji^ ;" showing that 
he was not the author of the former. — Church HiiUtry, 6. x, p* 14. 
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'< 13 Feb., 1601, being aged 95 years, 44 of which 
" he had been Dean of St. PauVs Church ; and that 
^' his age had ' neither impaired his hearing, nor 
'' dimmed his eyes, nor weakened his memory, nor 
made any of the faculties of his mind weak or 
useless." 'Tis said that Angling and Temperance 
were great causes of these blessings, and I wish the 
like to all that imitate him, and love the memory of 
so good a man. 

My next and last example shall be that under- 
valuer of money, the late Provost of Eton College, 
Sir Henry Wotton* a man with whom I have often 
fished and conversed ; a man whose foreign employ- 
ments in the service of this nation, and whose ex- 
perience, learning, wit, and cheerfulness, made his 
company to be esteemed one of the delights of man- 
kind : this man, whose very approbation of Angling 
were sufficient to convince any modest censurer of 
it ; this man was also a most dear lover, and a fre- 
quent practiser of the art of Angling ; of which he 
would say, " 'Twas an employment for his idle time, 
" which was then not idly spent ;" for Angling was, 
after tedious study, '' a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
** of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of 
^' unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
** curer of contentedness : " and " that it begat 
'* habits of peace and patience in those that professed 
" and practised it."t Indeed, my friend, you will 

* Born at Bocton Hall, co. Rent, 1568, edncated at Winchester ; 
and New College, Oxford ; knighted by King James I. Died 
ProYOst of Eton College, 1639. See his Life, bjr Walton, 

t Reliquite Wottoniane, Lond. 1661. 
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find Angling to be like the virtue of humility, which 
has a calmness of spirit, and a world of other ble8•^ 
sings attending upon it. 

Sir, this was the saying of that learned man, and 
I do easily believe that peace, and patience, and a 
calm content, did cohabit in the cheerful heart of 
Sir Henry Wotton, because I know that when he 
was beyond seventy years of age, he made this des* 
cription of a part of the present pleasure that pos-* 
sessed him, as he sat quietly in a Summer's evening 
on a bank a^shing ; it is a description of the Springs 
which, because it glided as soft and sweetly from his 
pen, as that river does at this time, by which it was 
thea made, I shall repeat it unto you : 

This day dame Nature seem'd in love : 

The lusty sap began to move ; 

Fresh juice did stir th' embracing vines. 

And birds had drawn their valentines, 

The Jealous Trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissembled fly ; 

There stood my friend loith patient sMU, 

Attending to his trembling quUL* 

Already were the eaves possest 

With the swift Pilgrim's daubed nest : t 

* Sir Henry Wotton has otherwhere also alluded in vene to the 
mutoai friendsliip of himself and *' honest Izaalc." Some beautiful 
lines, quoted in the Introdnction, celebrate their happiness in each 
other's society, and teach the true philosophy of life : — 

We will not search for that we may not find. 

But dearly bind 
Our hearts, friend Isaak, in a tighter knot : 

And this our lot. 
Here long to live together In repose, 
Till death for ns the peaceful scene shall close. 

t The Swallow, whose migrations the poet has happily likened 
toapUgrimage;— 

-— swift messenger of Spring, 
ETer in search of the beautiful I 

Thus also Shdkspere: "The Swallow follows not summer more 
willingly than we your lordship."— Timon. 
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The groves already did rejoice, 

lu Philomel's triamphing yolce : 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 

The iDoming fresh, the eyening smil'd. 

Joan takes her neat rubb*d pail, and now 

She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 

Joan stroke^ a syllabub or twain. 

The fields and gardens were beset 

With Tulips, Crocus, Violet ; 

And now, though late, the modest rose 

Did more than half a blush disclose. 

Thus all looks gay, and full of cheer. 

To welcome the new-livery'd year.* 

These were the thoughts that then possessed the 
undisturbed mind of Sir Henry Wotton, Will you 
hear the wish of another Angler, and the commen- 
dation of his happy life, which he also sings in 
verse ? viz. Jo. Davors, Esq. 

Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon, have a dwelling place; 
Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace, 
And on the world and my Creator think ; 
Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t' embrace^ 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 

Let them that list, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their till, 
So I the fields and meadows green may view. 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will. 
Among the Daisies and the Violets blue, 
Red Hyacinth, and yellow Daffodil, 
Purple Narcissus like the morning rays. 
Pale Gander-grass, and azure Culverkeys. 

I count it higher pleasure to behold 
The stately compass of the lofty sky. 
And in the midst thereof, like burning gold. 
The flaming chariot of the world's great eye; 

* Reilqniie Wotton. p. 524. 
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The watery clouds that in the air up roH'di 
With sundry kinds of painted colours fly ; 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 
sail blushing, rise from old Tithonut* bed. 

The hills and mountains raised from the plains, 
The plains extended level with the ground. 
The grounds diyided into sundry veins, 
The veins enclosed with rivers running round ; 
These rivers making way through Nature's chains 
With headlong course into the sea profound; 
The raging sea, beneath the vallies low. 
Where lakes, and rills, and rivulets do flow. 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adom'd with leaves and branches fresh and g^een. 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome with their quire the Summer's Queen : 
The meadows fair, where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixed, with verdant grass between : 
The silver-scaled fish, that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook's chrystal watery stream. 

All these, and many more of his creation* 
That made the heavens, the Angler oft doth see; 
Taking therein no little delectation. 
To think how strange, how wonderful they be ; 
Framing thereof, un inward contemplation. 
To set his heart from other fancies free ; 

And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky.*^ 

Sir, I am glad my memory has not lost these last 
▼erses, because they are somewhat more pleasant 
and more suitable to May-day, than my harsh 
discourse, and I am glad your patience hath held 
out so long as to hear them and me : for both 
together have brought us within the sight of the 
Thatched-house : and t must be your debtor, if you 
think it worth your attention, for the rest of my 

* The Secrets of Aogliog, by J. D., Esq , 1613. 
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promised discourse, till some other opportunity, and 
a like lime of leisure. 

Ven. Sir, you have Angled me OD with much 
pleasure to the Tkalched-hoitse : and 1 now God 



your words true, " Thai good company makes the 
way seem short ;" for trust me. Sir, I thought we 
had wauted three miles of this house till you shewed 
it to me : but now we are at it, we'll turn into it, 
and refresh ourselves with a cup of drink and a little 
rest. 

Pisc. Most gladly. Sir, and we'll drink a civil cup 
to all the Otter-hunters that are to meet you to- 
morrow. 

Ven. 'niatwewill. Sir, a^d to all the lovers of 
Angling too, of which number I am now willing to 
be one myself; for by the help of your good discourse 
and company, 1 have put on new thoughts both of 
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of the art of AogliDg, and of all that profess it: and 
if you will but meet me to-morrow, at the time and 
and place appoioted, and bestow one day nith me 
and ray friends in hunting the Otter, I will dedicate 
the next two days to wait upon you, and we two will 
for that time do nothing but Angle, and talk of fish 
and fishing. 

Pisc. 'Tis a match. Sir, I'll not fail you, God 
willing, to be at Amwell-kiW to-morrow morning 
before Sun-rising. 



Hiie Billed with iren^BDie wliuse iHclliiu topi 
AKCiiitt Ltai all charcriowT. ■im loftier lilll 

Glldfi bt ibe aoFin Jile, and oUlow (roT» 
Wave OB lu northern vetie.wltb irembllDi tnfu 
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CHAPTER n. 

Observations of the Otter, the enemy of all 

Anglers, 

Venator, 

My friend Piscator, you have kept time with my 
thoughts, for the Sun is just rising, and I myself just 
now come to this plucey and the dogs have just now 
put down aa Otter. Look down at thg bottom of 
the hill there in that meadow, cliecquered with 
Water-lities and Lady-smocks ; there you may see 
what work they make : look, look, you may see all 
busy, men and dogs, dogs and men all busy. 

Pi«c. Sir, 1 am right glad to meet you, and glad 
to have so fair ao entrance into this day's sport, 
and glad to «ee so many dogs, and moT» men, all in 
pursuit of the Otter ; let*s compliment no longer, but 
join unto them ; come honest Venator, let's be gone, 
let us make haste ; I long to be doing ; no reason- 
able hedge or ditch shall hold me; 

Yen. Gentl«man Huntsman, where found you 
this Otter? 

Hunt. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from this 
place, a*f]shiog: she has this morning eaten the 
greatest part of this Trout ; she has only left thus 
much of it as you see, and was fishing for more ; 
when we came we found her just at it: but we were 

£ 
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here very early, we were here an hour before Sun- 
rise, and have given her no rest since we came ; Bare 
she will hardly escape all these dogs and men. 1 
am to have the skin if we kill her. 

VrN. Why, Sir, what's the skin worth? 

Hunt. Tis worth ten shillings to make gloves; 
the gloves of an Ottei are the best fortification for 
your hands that can be thought on against wet 
weather.* 

Fisc. I pray, honest Huntsman, let me ask you 
a pleasant question : do you hunt a beast or a fish ? 



HvNT. Sir, it is not in my power to resolve you, 
1 leave it to be resolved by the College of Carthu- 
sians, who have made vows never to eat flesh. But 

I have heard, the question haih been debated among 
many great clerks, and they seem to differ about it ; 
yet most agree that her tail is fish : and if her body 
be fish too, then 1 may say, that a fish will walk 
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upon land, for an Otter does so sometimes five, or 
six, or ten miles in a night to catch for her young 
ones, or to glut herself with fish, and I can tell you 
that Pigeons will fly forty miles for a breakfast; 
but Sir, I am sure the Otter devours much fish, and 
kills and spoils much more than he eats : aod I can 
tell you, that this Dog-fisher, for so the Latins call 
him, can smell a fish in the water an hundred yards 
from him : Qesner says much farther, and that his 
stones are good against the falling-sickness: and 
that there is an herb, Benione^ which being hung in 
a linen cloth near a fish pond, or any haunt that he 
uses, makes him to avoid the place ; which proves 
he smells both by water and land ; and I can tell 
you there is brave hunting this Water-dog in Corn- 
wally where there have been so many, that our 
learned Camden says, there is a river called Ottersey,* 
which was so named, by reason of the abundance of 
Otters that bred and fed in it. 

And thus much for my knowledge of the Otter, 
which you may now see above water at vent, and 
the dogs close with him ; I now see he will not last 
long, follow therefore my masters, follow, for Sweet- 
lips was like to have him at this last vent. 

V£N. Oh me, all the horses have got over the 
river, what shall we do now, — shall we follow them 
over the water ? 

Hdnt« No, Sir, no; be not so eager ; stay a little 
and follow me, for both they, and the dogs will be 
suddenly on this side again, I warrant you ; and the 

* Camden (Brit, p. 82, Gibson's ed.) names it Otterey, and 
places it in Devonshire.-— Browne. 

J £2 
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Otter too, it may be. Now, haye at him with Kil" 
buck, for he vents a^in. 

Ven. Marry, so he does, for look he vents in 
that comer. Now, now Ringwood has him : now 
he's gone again, and has bit the poor dog. Now 
Sweetlips has her; hold her Sweetlips I now all the 
dogs have her, some above and some under water ; 
but now, now she's tired, and past losing : come 
bring her to me, Sweetlips, Look, 'tis a Bitch- 
Otter, and she has lately whelped ; let's go to the 
place where she was put down, and not far from it 
you will find all her young oujes, I dare warrant you, 
and kill them all too* 

Hunt. Come, gentlemen, come all, let's go to 
the place where we put down the Otter. Look you, 
hereabouts it was that she kennelled; look you, 
here it was indeed, for here's her young ones, no less 
than five : come let's kill them all. 

Pisc. No, I pray, Sir, save me one, and I'll try if 
I can make her tame, as I know an ingenious gen- 
tleman in Leicester shire i Mr. Nich, Seagrave,* has 
done ; who hath not only made her tame, but to 
catch fish, and do many other things of much 
pleasure. 

Hunt. Take one with all my heart, but let us kill 
the rest. And now let's go to an honest ale-house, 
where we may have a cup of good barley wine, and 
sing Old Rose,f and all of us rejoice together. 

* Son of Charles Sezrave, of Scalford, co. Leicester, esq., 
and his wife Alice, daughter of John Flower, of Wliitwell, co. 
Rutland, esq. See NicholVs Leicest. v. ii., p. 314. 

t The characters of the dialogue are distinctlj marked. Not 
less in admirable keeping than the pastoral songs attributed to the 
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Ven. Come, my friend Piscator, let me invite you 
dODg with us ; I'll bear your charges this night, and 
you shall bear mine to-morrow; for my intention is 
to accompany you a day or two in fishing. 

Pisc. Sir, your request is granted, and 1 shall be 
right glad, both to exchange auch a couitesy, and 
also to enjoy your company. 



lewordaor "OldRoai 
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CHAPTER III. 

How to Jish for and dress the Chayender or 

Chub. 

Venator. 

Well, now let's go to your sport of Angling. 

Pisc. Let's be going with all my heart. God 
keep you all, Gentlemen, and send you meet this 
day with another Bitch -Otter, and kill her merrily, 
and all her young ones too. 

Ven. Now, Piscatory where will you begin to 
fish? 

Pisc. We are not yet come to a likely place, I 
must walk a mile further yet, before I begin. 

Ven. Well then, I pray, as we walk tell me freely, 
how do you like your lodging, and mine Host, and 
the company ? Is not mine Host a witty man ? 

Pisc Sir, I will tell you presently what I think of 
your Host; but first I will tell you, I am glad these 
Otters were killed, and I am sorry there are no more 
Otter-killers : for I know that the want of Otter- 
killers, and the not keeping the Fence-months for 
the preservation of fish, will in time prove the des- 
truction of all rivers; and those very few that are 
left, that make concience of the laws of the nation, 
and of keeping days of abstinence, will be forced to 
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eat fleshy or suffer more inconveniences than are yet 
foreseen.* 

Ven. Why, Sir, what be those that you call the 
Fence-months ? 

Pisc. Sir, they be principally three, namely, 
Marchy April, and May^ for these be the usual 
months that Salmon come out of the sea to spawn 
in most fresh rivers, and their fry would about a 
certain time return back to the salt water, if they 
were not hindered by wears and unlawful gias, which 
the greedy fishermen set, and so destroy them by 
thousands, as they would, being so taught by nature, 
change the fresh for salt water. He that shall view 
the wise Statutes made in the 13th of Edward I. and 
the like in Richard II. may see several provisions 
made against the destruction of fish : and though I 
profess no knowledge of the law, yet I am sure the 
regulation of these defects might be easily mended. 
But I remember that a wise friend of mine did 
usually say, *^ That which is everybody's busifiesSy 
" is nohoby*s business**' If it were otherwise, there 
could not be so many nets and Bsh that are under 
the statute-size sold daily amongst us, and of which 
the conservators of the waters should be ashamed. 

But above all, the taking fish in spawning time, 
may be said to be against nature; it is like the 
taking the dam on the nest when she hatches her 

* See '*Abrief note of the benefits that grow to this Realme 
by the observation of Fish-daies, with a reason and cause where- 
fore the law in that behalfe made is ordained, by John Erdeswicke, 
Gent." 1642. By stat. .5 Eliz. any person eating Flesh on the 
nsnal Fish days were to be fined three pounds for each offence, or 
to undergo three months irapri8onment.-^2 Inst. fol. 1612, p. 477. 
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young : a sin so against nature, that Almighty God 
hath in the Lemtical law, made a law against it.* 

But the poor fish have enemies enough beside 
such unnatural fishermen, as namely, the Otters that 
I spake of, the Cormorant, the Bittern, the Osprey, 
the Sea-gull, the Heron, the King-fisher, the Gorara, 
the Puet, the Swan, Goose, Ducks, and the Craber, 
which some call the Water-rat: against all which 
any honest man may make a just quarrel, but I will 
not, I will leave them to be quarrelled with, and 
killed by others ; for I am not of a cruel nature, I 
love to kill nothing but fish. 

And now to your question concerning your Host : 
to speak truly, he is not to me a good companion ; 
for most of his conceits were either Scripture^jests, 
or lascivious jests, for which I count no man wiity ; 
for the Devil will help a man that way inclined, to 
the first; and his own corrupt nature, which he 
always carries with him, to the latter ; but a com- 
panion that feasts the company with wit and mirth, 
and leaves out the sin which is usually mixed with 
them, he is the man ; and indeed such a companion 
should have his charges borne, and to such company 
I hope to bring you this night ; for at Trout'kall, 
not far from this place, where I purpose to lodge to 
night, there is usually an Angler that proves good 
company : and let me tell you, good company and 
good discourse are the very sinews of virtue : but for 
such discourse as we heard last night, it infects 
others ; the very boys will learn to talk and swear as 

* Peat. oh. xxii„ t. 6, 7. — Browne* 
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they heard mine Host, and aDOther of the company 
that shall be nameless ; I am sorry the other is a 
gentleman, for less religion will not save their souls 
than a beggar's ; I think more will be required at 
the last great day. Well, you know what example 
is able to do, and I know what the poet says in the 
like case, which is worthy to be noted by all parents 
and people of civility : 

Many a one 

Owes to his country his religion : 

And in another wonld as strongly gprow. 

Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.* 

This is reason put into verse, and worthy the con- 
sideration of a wise man. But of this no more ; for 
though I love civility, yet I hate severe censures; 
I'll to my own art, and I doubt not but at yonder 
tree I shall catch a Chub, and then we'll turn to 
an honest cleanly Hostess, that I know right well ; 
rest ourselves there, and dress it for our dinner. 

Yen. Oh, Sir, ^ Chub is the worst fish that 
swims, I hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 

Pisc. Trust me. Sir, there is not a likely place 
for a Trout hereabout, and we staid so long to take 
our leave of your Huntsmen this morning, that the 
sun is got so high, and shines so clear, that I will 
not undertake the catching of a Trout till evening ; 
and though a Chub be by you and many others 
reckoned the worst fish, yet you shall see I'll make 
it a good fish by dressing it. 

Ven. Why, how will you dress him ? 

* The Temple, by Geo, Herbert, 1683. 
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PiEC, I'll tell you by and by, when 1 have caught 
him. Look you here. Sir, do you see? but you 
must Btand very cloBe : there lie upon the (op of the 
water in this very hole twenty Chubs; I'll catch 
only one, and that shall be the biggest of them all : 
and that I will do so, I'll hold you twenty to one, 
and you shall see it done. 

Ven. Ay, marry, Sir, now you talk like an artist, 
and I'll say you are one, when I shall see you per- 
form what you say you can do : but I yet doubt it. 

Pisc. You shall not doubt it long, for you shall 
see me do it presently : look, the biggest of these 
Chubs has had some bruise upon his tail, by a Pike 
or some other accident, and that looks like a white 
spot ; that very Chub I mean to put into your bands 
presently ; sit you but down in the shade, and stay 
but a httle while, and I'll warrant you I'll bring him 
to you. 

Vbk. Ill sit down and hope well, because you 
seem to be so confident. 

Pisc. Look you Sir, there is a trial of my skill, 
here he is ; 



that very Cbub that I shewed you with the white 
spot on his tail : and I'll be as certain to make him 
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a good disli of meat,* as I was to catch him. Til 
now lead you to aii honest Ale-house where we shall 
find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall ; there my 
Hostess, which I may tell you, is both cleanly and 
handsome and civil, hath dressed many a one for 
me, and shall now dress it after my fashion, and I 
warrant it good meat. 

Ven. Come Sir, with all my heart, for I begiu [to 
be hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed to rest 
myself too ; for though I have walked but four miles 
this morning, yet 1 begin to be weary ; yesterday's 
hunting hangs still upon me. 

Pisc. Well Sir, and you shall quickly be at rest, 
for yonder is the house I mean to bring you to. 

Come Hostess, how do you do ? Will you first 
give us a cup of your best drink, and then dress 
this Chub, as you dressed my last, when I and my 
friend were here about eight or ten days ago ? But 
you must do me one courtesy, it must be done 
instantly. 

Hostess. I will do it, Mr. Piscatory and with all 
the speed I can. 

Pisc. Now Sir, has not my Hostess made haste ; 
and does not the fish look lovely ? 

Ven. Both, upon my word. Sir, aud therefore 
let's say grace, and fall to eating of it. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, how do you like it? 

Yen. Trust me, 'lis as good meat as I ever tasted : 

* Fr. MeU, Tiands. Hence all eaten is meat. In some of the 
northern counties, where that interpretation still holds, they distin- 
guish Flesh-meaX ; and Horfe-meat is common. 
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now let me thank you for it, drink to you, and beg 
a courtesy of you ; but it must not be denied me. 

Pisc. What is it, I pray Sir ? you are so modest, that 
methinks I may promise to grant it before it is asked. 

Ven. Why, Sir, it is, that from henceforth you 
would allow me to call you Master ^ and that really 
I may be your Scholar;* for you are such a com- 
panion, and have so quickly caught, and so excel- 
lently cooked this fish, as makes me ambitious to 
be your Scholar. 

Pisc. Give me your hand ; from this time for- 
ward I will be your Master, and teach you as much 
of this art as I am able; and will, as you desire 
me, tell you somewhat of the nature of most of the 
fish that we are to angle for, and I am sure I both 
can and will tell you more than any common Angler 
yet knows. The Chub, though he eat well thus 
dressed, yet as he is usually dressed, he does not: 
he is objected against, not only for being full of 
small forked bones, dispersed through all his body, 
but that he eats waterish, and that the flesh of him 
is not firm, but short and tasteless. The French 
esteem him so mean, as to call him un Villain; 
nevertheless he may be so dressed as to make him 
very good meat ; as namely, if he be a large Chub, 
then dress him thus : 

* Doctor and Student, Master and Scholar, and also Father and 
Son bj a closer intimacy of regard* are relations not uncommon 
to the literatore of the are, as representing the commonication 
and acquisition of knowledge. In this light j3en Jonson had many 
*< sons ;" and Ashmole, recording his acquisition of the^ grand 
desideratum, the Philosopher's Stone, says, ** Mr. Baokhonse told 
me I must now needs be nis son, because he had oommunicated to 
me so many secrets,"-- Ptary. 
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First iscale hiniy and then wash him clean, and 
then take out his guts ; and to that end make the 
hole as little and near to his gills as you may con- 
veniently, and especially make clean his throatjfrom 
the grass and weeds that are usually in it, for if 
that be not very clean, it will make him to taste 
very sour ; having so done, put some sweet herbs* 
into bis belly, and then tie him with two or three 
splinters to a spit, and roast him, basted often with 
vinegar or rather verjuice,, and butter, with good 
store of salt mixed with it. 

Being thus dressed, you will find him a much 
better dish of meat than you or most folk, even 
than Anglers themselves do imagine ; for this dries 
up the fluid watery humour with which all Chubs 
do abound. 

But take this rule with you, that a Chub newly 
taken and newly dressed, is so much better than a 
Chub of a day's keeping after he is dead, that I can 
compare him to nothing so fitly as to cherries newly 
gathered from a tree, and others that have been 
bruised and lain a day or two in water. But the 
Chub being thus used and dressed presently, and 
not washed after he is gutted, — for note, that lying 
long in water, and washing the blood out of any fish 
after they be gutted, abates much of their sweetness, 
-—you will find the Chub being dressed in the blood 
and quickly, to be such meat as will recompense 
your labour, and disabuse your opinion. 

* The best herbs are Rosemary, Thjroe, Sweet Marjomm, 
Parsley, and Winter Savory. Barbel, Tench and Bream may be 
so dressed, basting them with fresh batter only. — Browne. 
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Oi; you may dress the Chavender or Chub thus : 

When you have scaled him, and cut off his tail 
and fins, and washed him very clean, then chine or 
slit him through the middle, as a salt fish is usually 
cut ; then give him three or four cuts or scotches on 
the back with your knife, and broil him on charcoal, 
or wood-coal that are free from smoke, and all the 
time he is a-broiling, baste him with the best sweet 
butter, and good store of salt mixed with it ; and to 
this add a little thyme cut exceedingly small or 
bruised into the butter. The Cheven thus dressed 
hath the watery taste taken away, for which so 
many except against him. Thus was the Cheven 
dressed that you now liked so well, and commended 
so much. But note again, that if this Chub that 
you ate of, had been kept till to-morrow, he had not 
been worth a rush. And remember that his throat 
be washed very clean, I saj very clean, and his body 
'not washed after he is gutted, as indeed no fish 
should be. 

Well, Scholar, you see what pains I have taken to 
recover the lost credit of the poor despised Chub. 
And now I will give you some rules how to catch 
him ; and I am glad to enter you into the Art of 
Fishing by catching a Chub, for there is no 6sh 
better to enter a young Angler, he is so easily 
caught, but then it must be this particular way.* 

Go to the same hole in which I caught my Chub, 

* In narrow rirers much inoambered with wood, with a short 
line, viz. one ning^le link of hair, or silkworm gat, joa may fish for 
him in like manner, ond^r the boughs, and at the roots of trees, 
growing on the opposite side of the water.— Brottme. 
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where in most hot days you n^ill find a dozen or 
twenty Chevens floating near the top of the water : 
get two or three grasshoppers as you go over the 
meadow, and get secretly behind the tree, and stand 
as free from motion as is possible ; then put a grass- 
hopper on your hook, and let your hook hang a 
quarter of a yard short of the water, to which end 
you must rest your rod on some bough of the tree : 
but it is likely the Chubs will sink down towards 
the bottom of the water at the first shadow of your 
rod, for a Chub is the fearfuUest of fishes, and will 
do so if but a bird flies over him, and makes the least 
shadow on the water : but they will presently rise 
up to the top again, and there lie soaring till some 
shadow affrights them again : I say when they lie 
upon the top of the water, look out the best Chub, 
which you, setting yourself in a fit place, may very 
easily see, and move your rod as softly as a snail 
moves, to that Chub you intend to catch ; let your 
bait fall gently upon the water three or four inches 
before him, and he will infallibly take the bait, and 
you will be as sure to catch hini ; for he is one of 
the leather-mouthed fishes, of which a hook does 
scarcely ever lose its hold ; and therefore give him 
play enough before you offer to take him out of the 
water.* Go your way presently, take my rod, and 
do as 1 bid you, and I will sit down and mend my 
tackling till you return back. 

* Philip Qaarles has laid down the same role to check the 
eager haste of the joong Angler : 

The sorest way 

To take flsb, is— give her leave to play, 

And yield her line. Shepherd*» EcU 
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Vbf. Truly, my loving Master, you have offered 
tne as fair as I could wi»h. I'll go aod observe your 
directions. 



Look you. Master, what I have done ! that which 
joys my heart, caught just such another Chub as 
your's was. 

Pisc. Marry, and I am glad of it: 1 am like to 
have a towaidly scholar of you. I now see, that 
with advice and practice, you will make an Aogler 
in a short time. Have but a love to it, and I'll 
warrant you. 

VzN. But Master, what if 1 could not have found 
a grasshopper? 

Pisc. Then I may tell you, that a black snail,* 

* Eari; in the nioniing betakes this, but ■cidom in the beat of 

the day; agentrat indieation to the Anglfnujt to me any bait when 
Naninpuli them not forth. He alwajB loves a large bait, end will 

wotm and pule, all on the book tosether,— Brcunu. 
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with his belly slit, to shew his white ; or a piece of 
soft cheese, will usually do as well : nay, sometimes 
a worm, or any kind of fly, as the ant-fly, the flesh- 
fly, or wall-fly, or the dor or beetle, which you may 
find under cowdung ; or a bob, which you may find 
in the same place, and in time will be a beetle ; it is 
a short 'white worm, like to and bigger than a gentle ; 
or a cod-worm, or a case-worm, any of these will do 
very well to fish in such a manner. And after this 
manner you may catch a Trout in a hot evening : 
when as you walk by a brook, and shall see or hear 
him leap at flies, then if you get a grasshopper, put 
it on your hook, with your line about two yards long, 
standing behind a bush or tree where his hole is, 
and make your bait stir up and down on the top of 
the water : you may, if you stand close, be sure of a 
bite, but not sure to catch him, for he is not a 
leather-mouthed fish : and after this manner you 
may fish for him with almost any kind of live fly, but 
especially with a grasshopper, 

V£N. But before you go further, I pray good 
Master, what mean you by a leather-mouthed fish ? 

Pisc. By a leather-mouthed fish, I mean such as 
have theit teeth in their throat, as the Chub or 
Cheven, and so the Barbel, the Gudgeon and Carp, 
and divers others have; and the hook being stuck 
into the leather or skin of the mouth of such fish, 
does very seldom or never lose its hold ; but on the 
contrary, a Pike, a Perch, or Trout, and so some 
other fish, which have not their teeth in their 
throats, but in their mouths, which you shall observe 
to be -very full of bones, and the skin very thin, and 
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little of it ; — I say of these fish, the hook never takes 
so sure hold, but you often lose your fish, unless he 
have gorged it. 

Ven. I thank you, good Master, for this obser- 
vation ; but now what shall be done with my Chub 
or Cheven, that I have caught? 

Pisc, Marry, Sir, it shall be given away to some 
poor body, for I'll warrant you Til give you a Trout 
for your supper : and it is a good beginning of your 
art to offer your first-fruits to the poor, who will both 
thank Xjod and you for it, which I see by your silence 
you seem to consent to. And for your willingness 
to part with it so charitably, I will also teach you 
more concerniug Chub-fishing : you are to note that 
in March and April he is usually taken with worms;* 
in May, June, and July, he will bite at any fiy, or 
at cherries, or at beetles with their legs and wings 
cut off, or at any kind of snail, or at the black bee 
that breeds in clay walls; and he never refuses a 
grasshopper on the top of a swift stream,t nor 
at the bottom the young hurohle bee that breeds 
in long grass, and is ordinarily found by the mower 
of it. In August^ and in the cooler months, a yellow 
paste, made of the strongest cheese, and pounded 
in a mortar with a little butter and saffron, so 

* Chab spawn in March. Towards the middle or end of April 
the above bait may be saoceasfollj ased, and will kill in abandance. 
Yonr worm must be a large lob worm, and in a hasty stream, and 
used early ; for your sport this way will abate as the day advances. 
They are nsed sometimes at top as a fly, or with the running line, 
as occasion shews you. — Browne* 

t This is the best way of Angling for him ; in the same way as 
with a fly. The best and largest are thus caught about September, 
er when the weeds first rot. — Browne, 
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much of it as being beaten small will turn it to a 
lemon colour. And some make a paste for the win- 
ter months, — (at which time the Chub is accounted 
best, for then it is observed, that the forked bones 
are lost or turned into a kind of gristle, especially if 
he be baked,)— of cheese and turpentine ;^ he will 
bite also at a Minnow or Penk,f as a Trout will ; of 
which I shall tell you more hereafter, and of divers 
otl|er baits. But take this for a rule, that in hot 
weather he is to be fished for towards the mid-water, 
or near the top ; and in colder weather nearer the 
bottom. And if you fish for him on the top, with a 
beetle or any fly, then be sure to let your line be very 
long, and to keep out of sight. And having told 
you that his spavin is excellent meat, and that the 
head of a large Cheven, the throat being well washed, 
is the best part of him, I will say no more of this 
fish at the present, but wish you may catch the next 
you fish for. 

But lest you may judge me too nice in urging to 
have the Chub dressed so presently after he is taken, 
I will commend to your consideration how curious 
former times have been in the like kind. 

You shall read in Senecay his Natural Questions, 
{lib, 3, cap. 17,) that the ancients were so curious in 
the newness of their fish, that that seemed not new 
enough that was not put alive into the guest's hand ; 
and he says that to that end they did usually keep 

* Some add to this a bit of fat or mstj bacon, and aoooont it an 
excellent bait — Browne* 

t Of all baits this sncceeds best, and yields admirable sport, in 
a deep and strong current. It mast be used early or in the less hot 
hours of the day } or all day, if cool, and a breeze blows. — Browne. 

f2 
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them living in glass bottles in their diDing-rooms ; 
and they did glory much in their eatertaining of 
friends, to have that fish taken from under their table 
alive that was instantly la be fed upon. And he 
says, they took great pleasure to see their Mullets 
change to several colours, when they were dying. 
But enough of this, for I doubt I have stayed too 
long from giving you some observations of the Trout, 
and how to fish for him, which shall take up ^he 
next of my spare time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Observations of the Nature and Breeding of the 
Trout, and how to fish for him. And the 
Milk-maid's Song» 

PiSCATOR. 

The Trout is a fish highly valued both in this and 
foreign Nations; he may be justly said, as the old 
Poet said of Wine, and we English say of Venison, 
to be a generous fish : a fish that is so like the buck 
that he also has his seasons ; for it is observed, that 
he comes in and goes out of season with the stag and 
buck ; Gesner says, his name is of a German off- 
spring, and says he is a fish that feeds clean and 
purely, in the swiftest streams, and on the hardest 
gravel; and that he may justly contend with all 
fresh-water fish, as the Mullet may with all sea-fish, 
for precedency and daintiness of taste, and that being 
in right season, the most dainty palates have al- 
lowed precedency to him. 

And before I go further in my discourse, let me 
tell you, that you are to observe, that as there be 
some barren does, that are good in summer, so there 
be some barren Trouts that are good in winter ; but 
there are not many that are so, for usually they be 
in their perfection in the month of May, and decline 
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with the buck. Now you are to take notice, that in 
several countries, as la GeTmany and in other partSi 
compared to out's, fish do differ much in their big- 
ness and shape, and other ways, and so do Trouts. 
It is well known that in the Lake Leman, the Lake 
of Geneva, there are Trouts taken of three cubits 
long, as is affirmed by Qesner, a writer of good cre- 
dit; and Mercator* says, the Trouts that are taken 
in the Lake of Oeneva, are a great part of the mer- 
chandize of that famous city. And you are further 
to know, that there be certain waters that breed Trouts 
remarkable both for their number and smsllness. 
I know a little brook in Kent, that breeds them to 
a number incredible, and you may take them twenty 
or forty in an hour, but none greater than about the 
size of a Gudgeon ; there are also in divers rivers, 
especially that relate to or be near to the Sea, as 
Winchester, or the Thames about Windsor, a little 



Trout called a Samlet or Skegger-Trout,— in both 
which places I have caught twenty or forty at a 

• Gerard Heroitor, Ub eeletmiled MithsnMtioiu, wu do™ it 
Rnrcmonde, in Fluiden, in I5I3, ud died Bl DuiibnrK, m 19M. 
Beiidei bi> Geogn^ail norki , lie wrol* ume bmki ofTkedogj. 
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standing, — ^that will bite as fast and as freely as 
Minnows ; these be by some taken to be young Sal- 
mons, but in those waters they never grow to be 
bigger than a Herring. 

There is also in Kent near to Canterbury y a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears 
the name of the town where it is usually caught, that 
is accounted the rarest of fish ; many of them near 
the bigness of a Salmon, but known by their diffe- 
rent colour, and in their best season they cut very 
white ; and none of these have been known to be 
caught with an Angle, unless it were one that was 
caught by Sir George Hastings^''' an excellent An- 

* Probaby son of Henry Hastings, of Woodlands, in Dorset- 
shire, esq., who died in 1650, at the age of nearly one hondred 
years ; and is immortalized by the carioas portraiture of him drawn 
by the pen of the Earl of Shaftesbory. By his first wife, Dorothj, 
daughter and coheir of Sir Francis Willoaghby, of Wollaston, in 
Nottinghamshire, he had two sons. Sir George, and Henry. Sir 
George died the year following his father, aged 6S jrears, and was 
baried at Horton : his brother Henry Hastings, married into the 
family of Offley [see Walton's Dedication], and was Hying at 
Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, in 1694. Lord Shaftesbury's 
character is so descriptive of the habits and manners of the coun- 
try gentieman of Walton's '* happy days," that no apology is 
necessary for introducing it. 

" In the year 1638 liyed Mr. Hastings, by his quality, son, bro- 
ther and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon. He was, perad venture, 
an original in our age, or rather the copy of our ancient nobility, 
in hunting, not in warlike times. He was low, very strong and 
very active; of a reddish flaxen hair; his clothes, always green 
cloth, and never worth, when new, five pounds. His house was 
perfectiy of the old fashion, in the midst of a large park, well 
stocked with deer ; and near the house, rabbits for his kitchen ; 
many fish ponds, great store of wood and timber ; a bowling green 
in it, long but narrow, full of high ridges, it being neyer levelled 
since it was ploughed : they used round sand bowls ; and it had a 
banquetting nouse like a stand, a large one built in a tree. He 
kept all manner of sport hounds that ran buck, fox, bare, otter, 
and badger ; and hawks long and short-winged. He had aJl sorts 
of nets for fish. He had a walk in the New Forest, and the manor 
of Christchurch ; this last supplied him with red deer, sea and 
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gler, and now with God ; and he hath told me he 
th9ught that Trout bit not for hunger but wanton- 
ness; and it is the rather to be believed, because 

• 

riyer fish ; and indeed all his neighbonrg grounds and royalties 
were free to him, who bestowed allhis time on these sports, but 
what he borrowed to caress his nei^hbonrs' wires and daughters ; 
there bei^ig not a woman in all his walks, of the pedigree of a 
yeoman's wife or under, and beneath the age of fortjt but it was 
her own fault if he was not intimately acquainted with her. This 
made him very popular ; always speaking himself to the husband, 
brother, or father, who was to boot very welcome to his house* 
Whenever he came there he found beef, pudding, and small beer, 
in great plenty ; the house not so neatly kept as to shame him or 
his dirty shoes ; the great hall strewed with marrow bones, fall 
of hawks, perches, hounds, spaniels and terriers ; the upper side 
of the hall hung with fox skins of this or the last year's killing; 
here and there a polecat intermixed ; gamekeepers' and hun- 
ters' poles in ^eat abundance. The parlour was a large room as 
properly furnished. On a great hearth, paved with brick, lay 
some terriers, and the choicest hounds and spaniels. Seldom but 
two of the great chairs had litters of eats in them, which were not 
to be disturbed : he having always three or four attending him at 
dinner ; and a little white stick, of fourteen inches long, lying by 
his trencher, that he might defend such meat as he had no mind 
to part with to them. The windows, which were very large, served 
for places to lay his arrows, cross bows, and stone bows, and such 
like accoutrements ; the comer of the room full of the best chosen 
hunting and hawking poles ; his oyster table at the lower end, 
which was of constant use, for he never failed to eat oysters all 
seasons, both dinner and s^PPcr : the neighbonriug town of Poole 
supplied him with them. The upper part of the room had two 
tables and a desk, on one side of which was a church Bible, and 
on the other side the Book of Martyrs : on the table were hawks 
hoods, bells, and such like ; two or three old hats, with their 
crowns thtust in, so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of 
the pheasant kind of poultry : these he took great care of, and fed 
himself. Tables, dice, cards, boxes were not wanting. In the 
hole of the desk were store of tobacco pipes that had been used* 
On one side of this end of the room was the door of a closet, 
wherein stood the strong beer and wine, which never came from 
thence but in single classes, that being the rule of the house ex- 
actly observed ; for he never exceeded in drink or permitted it. 
On the other side was the door of an old chapel, not used for 
devotion ; the pulpit as the safest place, was never wanting of a 
cold chine of beef, venison pastry, gammon of bacon, or a great 
apple pie, with a thick crust, extremely baked. His table cost 
him not much, though it was good to eat at. His sports supplied 
all but beef or mutton, excq>t Fridays, when he had the best of 
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both he then, and many others before him, have been 
curious to search into their bellies, what the foqd 
was by which they lived ; and have found out nothing 
by which they might satisfy their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it 
is reported by good authors, that grasshoppers and 
some fish have no mouths, but are nourished and 
take breath by the porousness of their gills, man 
knows not how; and this may be believed, if we 
consider that when the raven hath hatched her eggs, 
she takes no further care, but leaves her young ones 
to the care of the God of Nature, who is said in the 
Psalms (cxlvii. 9.), " To feed the young ravens that 
call upon him." And they be kept alive, and fed 
by a dew, or worms that breed in their nests, or some 
other ways that we mortals know not ; and this may 
be believed of the Fordidge Trout, which, as, it is 
said of the Stork {Jerem, viii. 7,), that '' he knows 
his season," so he knows his times, I think almost 
his day of coming into that river out of the sea, 
where he lives, and, it is like, feeds nine months of 
the year, and fasts three in the river of Fordidge. 

salt«fish, as well as other fish he could eet ; and this was the day 
his neisrhboars of best qaalitjr visited him. ^ He never wanted a 
London pndding, and always sung in eating it '* with my -pert eyet 
thereina [< my jHirt lies therein a/ it should be J. He drank a 
dass or two ofwine at meals, very often put sjrup of gillj-flowers 
m his sack, and had always a tun glass, without feet, placed by him, 
holding a pint of small beer, which he often stirred with rose- 
mary. He was well natured, but soon angry, calling his servants 
bastards and cnokholding knaves, in one of which he often spoke 
truth to his own knowledge, and sometimes in both, thoujarh of the 
same man. He lived to an hundred, never lost his eye sight, but 
always wrote and read without spectacles, and got on horseback 
without help. Until past fourscore, he rode to the death of the 
stag as well as any." 
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And you are to note that those townsmen are very 
punctual in observing the time of beginning to fish 
for them ; and boast much that their river affords a 
Trout that exceeds ail others. And just so does 
Sussex boast of several fish ; as namely, a Shelsey 
Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, an Arundel Mullet, 
and an Amerly Trout. 

And now for some confirmation of the Fordidge 
Trout : you are to know that this Trout is thought 
to eat nothing in the fresh water ; and it may be the 
better believed, because it is well known, that Swal- 
lows and Bats and Wagtails, which are called half- 
year birds, and not seen to fly in England for six 
months in the year, but about Michaelmas leave u^ 
for a hotter climate ;* yet some of them that have 
been left behind their fellows, have been found many 
thousands at a time, in hollow trees, or clay caves ;t 
where they have been observed to live and sleep out 
the whole winter without meat; and so Albertusl 
observes, that there is one kind of frog that hath her 
mouth naturally shut up about the end of August^ 
and that she lives so all the winter : and though it 
be strange to some, yet it is known to too many 
among us to be doubted. 

And so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which 
never afford an Angler sport, by either live their time 
of being in the fresh water by their meat formerly 
gotten in the sea, not unlike the swallow or frog, or 

* View Sir Fran. Bacon, Exper. 899.~TraZton. 

t See Topsel, of Froggy— TTaZton. 

t Albertns Manias, a German Dominican, who wrote a Treatise 
on the Secrets of Natnre, and twenty four other yolames in foUo. 
He died at Cologne in 1280. — HawHns^ 
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by the virtue of the fresh water only ; or as the bird 
of Paradise J and the Camelion, are said to live by 
the sun and the air.* 

There is also in Northumberland a Trout called' a 
Bull-Trout,t of a much greater length and bigness 
than any in thiBse southern parts : and there are in 
many rivers that relate to the sea^ Salmon-Trouts, as 
much different from others, both in shape and in 
their spots, as we see sheep in some countries differ 
one from another in their shape and bigness, and in 
the fineness of the wool : and certainly, as some pas* 
tures breed larger sheep, so do some rivers, by rea- 
son of the ground over which they run, breed larger 
Trouts. 

Now the next thing that I will commend to your 
consideration is, that the Trout is of a more sudden 
growth than other fish : concerning which you are 
also to take notice, that he lives not so long as the 
Perch and divers other fishes do, as Sir Francis 
Bacon hath observed in his History of Life and 
Death, 

And next you are to take notice, that he is not 
like the crocodile, which, if he live never so long, yet 
always thrives till his death : but 'tis not so with the 

* Among the fabolous tales of the Ancients cleared away bj 
modern inyettij^ation, is that of the Camelion. Its teniae is far- 
nished with the means of catching flies, and on dissection its 
stomach has been found full of them. — Browne, 

t These are also foand in the Yorkshire, Dorsetshire, and De- 
vonshire rivers, where they come from the sea the beginning of 
May. Thej lie in deep holes under the root of a tree on the side 
next the stream, and will rise at an artificial flv ; bat the best bait 
is a well scoared brandling, bred in Tanners* bark. Thej bite all 
the sammer in the morning, and in the evening from five till dask. 
— Br(Wfi«. 
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Trout ; for after he has come to his full growth, he 
declines in his body, and keeps his bigness pr thrives 
only in his head till his death. And you are to know, 
that he will about, especially before, the time of his 
spawning, get almost miraculously through wears and 
flood-gates against the streams ; even through such 
high and swift places as is almost incredible. Next, 
that the Trout usually spawns about October or 
November, but in some rivers a little sooner or later : 
which is the more -observable, because most other 
fish spawn in the spring or summer, when the sun 
hath warmed both the earth and water, and made it 
fit for generation. And you are to note, that he 
continues many months out of season : for it may 
be observed of the Trout that he is like the buck or 
the ox, that will not be fat in many months, though 
he go in the very same pasture that horses do, which 
will be fat in one month ; and so you may observe, 
that most other fishes recover strength, and grow 
sooner fat and in season, than the Trout doth. 

And next you are to note, that till the sun gets to 
such a height as to warm the earth and the water, 
the Trout is sick and lean, and lousy, and unwhole- 
some ; for you shall in winter find him to have a 
big head, and then to be lank, and thin, and lean : 
at which time many of them have sticking on them 
sugs'or trOut-Iice, which is a kind of a worm, in 
shape like a clove or pin, with a big head, and sticks 
close to him and sucks his moisture : those I think, 
the Trout breeds himself, and never thrives till he 
free himself from them, which is Avhen warm weather 
comes; and then, as he grows stronger, he gets 
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from the dead still water, into the sharp streams 
and the gravel, and there rabs off these worms or 
lice ; and then as he grows stronger, so he gets him 
into swifter and swifter streams, and there lies at 
the watch for any fly or Minnow that comes near to 
him ; and he especially loves the May-fly, which is 
bred of the cod-worm or cadis ; and these make 
the Trout bold and lusty, and he is usually fatter 
and better meat at the end of that month than at 
any time of the year. 

Now you are to know that it is observed, that 
usually the best Trouts are either red or yellow ; 
though some, as the Fordidge Trout, be white and 
yet good ; but that is not usual : and it is a note 
observable, that the female Trout hath usually a less 
head and a deeper body than the male Trout ; and 
is usually the better meat : and note, that a hog- 
back, and a little head to either Trout, Salmon, or 
any other fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 

But yet you are to note, that as you see some 
willows or palm-trees bud and blossom sooner than 
others do, so some Trouts be in rivers sooner in 
season : and as some hollies or oaks are longer 
before they cast their leaves, so are some Trouts in 
rivers longer before they go out of season. 

And you are,to note, that there are several kinds 
of Trouts ; but these several kinds are not considered 
but by very few men, for they go under the general 
name of Trouts ; just as pigeons do in most places; 
though it is certain there are tame and wild pi- 
geons ; and of the tame, there be helmits and runts, 
and carriers and cropers, and indeed too many to 
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name. Nay, the Royal Society have found and 
published lately,* that there be thirty and three 
kinds of spiders ; and yet all, for aught I know, go 
under that one general name of spider. And 'tis 
so with many kinds of fish, and of Trouts especially, 
which differ in their bigness and shape, and spots 
and colour. The great Kentish hens may be an 
instance compared to other hens : and doubtless 
there is a kind of small Trout which will never thrive 
to be big, that breeds very many more than others 
do that be of a larger size ; which you may rather 
believe, if you consider, that the little wren and tit* 
mouse will have twenty young ones at a time, when 
usually the noble hawk, or the musical thrassel or 
black-bird, exceed not four or five. 

And now you shall see me try my skill to catch 
a Trout ; and at my next walking, either this even- 
ing or to-morrow morning, I will give you direction 
how you yourself shall fish for him. 

Vev. Trust me. Master, I see now it is a harder 
matter to catch a Tirout than a Chub : for I have 
put on patience, and followed you these two hours, 
and not seen a fish stir, neither at your minnow nor 
at your worm. 

Pisc. Well, Scholar, you must endure worse luck 
fometime, or you will never make a good Angler. 
But what say you now ? there is a Trout now, and a 
good one too, if I can but hold him, and two or 
three turns more will tire him. Now you see he lies 
still, and the sleight is to land him : reach me tliat 
landing-net : so, Sir, now he is mine own ; what say 

* Philosophical Transactions, r.yi., Lood. 1671. 
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you now ; is not this worth all my labour and your 
patience ? 

. Ven. On my word, Master, this is a gallant 
Trout : what shall we do with him ? 

Pisc. Marry, e'en eat him to supper : well go to 
my Hostess, from whence we came ; she told me, 
as I was going out of door, that my brother Peter, a 
good Angler and a cheerful companion, had sent 
word he would lodge there to-night, and bring a 
friend with him. My Hostess has two beds, and I 
know you and I may have the best : we'll rejoice 
with my brother Peter and his friend, tell tales, or 
sing ballads, or make a catch, or find some harm- 
less sport to content us, and pass away a little time 
without offence to God or man. 

Vex. a match, good Master: let's go to that 
house, for the linen looks white, and smells of laven- 
der, and I long to lie in a pair of sheets that smell 
so : let's be going, good Master, for I am hungry 
again with fishing. 

Pisc. Nay, stay a little, good Scholar, I caught 
my last Trout with a worm ; now I will put on a 
minnow* and try a quarter of an hour about yonder 
trees for another, and so walk towards our lodging. 
Look you. Scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite 
presently, or not at all.f Have with you, Sir! o' my 

^ This kind of fishing is at mid-wat«r or about a foot more or 
less under water. A Bullhead with his gill fins cat off is prefer- 
able to the Minnow, and a Roach bejond both. See Ft. IL 
ch. xii. — Browne, 

t In angling with a fly or at the eroand, yon need but make 
three or four trials in a place ; and if onsaocessfal, you may con- 
clude there are none there. The same applies to a Perch in a 
running stream. — Hawkins, 
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word I have hold of him. Oh, it is a great logger- 
headed Chub; come, hang him upon that willow 
twig, and let's be going. But turn out of the way a 
little, good Scholar, towards yonder high honey- 
suckle hedge; there we'll sit and sing whilst this 
shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and 
gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look, under that broad beech-tree I sat down 
when I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in 
the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly con- 
tention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to 
live in a hollow tree near to the brow of that prim- 
rose-hill : there I sat viewing the silver streams glide 
silently towards their centre, the tempestuous sea ; 
yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots and pebble- 
stones, which broke their waves, and turned them 
into foam : and sometimes I beguiled time by view- 
ing the harmless lambs, some leaping securely in the 
cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun; and saw others craving comfort from 
the swollen udders of their bleating dams.* As I 
thus sat, these and other sights had so fully possessed 

* The celebrated prioress of Sopwell, Dame Jaliana Berners, 
has also, in the quaint stjle of the fifteenth centurj, thns eulogized 
the serene pleasures of the Angl§r, in his appreciation of the 
beauties of creation : ** atte the leest his holsom walke and 
merj at ease, a swete ayre of the swete sayoure of the meede 
Houres, that makjth him hungry; he herjth the melodjous 
armonj of fowles; he seeth the yonge swanues, heerons, duckes, 
cotes, and many other foales, wyth tbeir brodes ; whyche me 
semyth better than alle the noyse of houndys, the hlastes of 
homys, aod the songe of foniis, that hunters, fawkeners, and 
fonlers can make. And if the angrier take fysshe, surely then 
is there noo man metier than he is in his spyryte." — noke of 
St. Alban't, 149G. 
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my soul with content^ that I thought, as the poet 
has happily expressed it, — 

I was for that time lifted above eartli, 

And pOBaess'd Joys not promised in my birth. 

As I left this place and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure entertained me ; it was a hand- 
some Milk-maid that had not yet attained so much 
age and wisdom as to load her mind with any fears 
of many things that will never be, as too many men 
too often do : but she cast away all care, and sung 
like a nightingale : her voice was good, and the ditty 
fitted for it : 'twas that smooth song which was made 
by Kit. Marlow* now at least fifty years ago : and 
the Milk-maid's mother sung an answer to it, which 
was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. 

They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good, I think much better than the strong lines that 
are now in fashion in this critical age. Look yonder ! 
on my word, yonder they both be a-milking again. 
I will give her the Chub, and persuade them to sing 
those two songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman ! 1 have been a 
fishing, and am going to Bleak-hallff to my bed, 
and having caught more fish than will sup myself 

* Marlow was bom circa 1562, and took the degree of M. A. at 
Bene't College, Cambridge, ia 1587 : after whicn he became am 
actor and dramatic writer. The song referred to in the text, is 
printed with Mariow's name, in " England's Helicon," 1600 ; as 
also is the Answer, there signed Ignoto, but by Walton ascribed to 
Sir Walter Kaleigh. Marlow died ante 1593, of a wound giren 
to him by a serving man, who was his rival in a disgraceful 
amour.— JFfaw^ns, Chalmers* 

t A fishing house on the banks of the Lea river, about a mile 
from Edmonton. 

G 
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and my friend, I will bestow this upon you and your 
daughter, for I use to sell nose. 

Milk W. Marry, God requite you. Sir, and well 
eat it cheerfully ; and if you come this way a-fishing 
two months hence, a grace of God 1*11 give you a 
syllabub of new verjuice* in a new-made hay-cock 
for it, and my Maudlin shall sing you one of her 
best ballads ; for she and 1 both love all Anglers, 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men ; in the mean 
time will you drink a draught of red cow's milk ? 
you shall have it freely. 

Pisc. No, I thank you; but I pray do us a 
courtesy that shall stand you and your daughter in 
nothing, and yet we will think ourselves still some- 
thing in your debt : it is but to sing us a song that 
was sung by your daughter when I last passed over 
this meadow, about eight or nine days since. 

* Verjoiee, the fermented liirainr of ci«bs «r miripe apples, 
seems to have formed the nutio oaverage, cjder : thus Drjden's 
line, — 

A peel'd siloed ooyeo eats, and tipples verjaice. 

Perseus, $aU 4. 

The new verjaice woald probablj be made for the bay-faarTest. 

Syllabubs seem to bare been much in repute as a provincial 
loxorj- Thus Drayton sings : 

And wliile the bagpipe plays, 'each losty Joeond swain 
Quaffs sy nabobs in cans to all upon tlie -plain, 
And to their country girls whose nosecays Uiey do wear. 

Poluolbion, t, 14. 

So also the Provost of Eton, who has joined bis friend Walton 
in commendation of " red oows' milk : " 

Joan takes ber neat rnbb'd pail, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 
Where for some sturdy foo&ball swain, 
Joan strokes a syllabub or twain.— TTofton. 

In some districts Sir John Barleycorn seems to have been 
called in to form the compound : — 

No syllabub made at the milking pail. 
But what are compoied of a pot of good ale. 

Mtowncnta 
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Milk W. What song was it, I pray ? Was it Come 
Shepherds deck your heads ? or, As at noon Dulcina 
rested ? or, PhiUda flouts me ? or, Chet^ Chase ? 
or, Johnny Armstrong ? or, Troy Town ? * 

Pi^c. No, it is none of those ; it is a song that 
your daughter sung the first part^ and you sung the 
answer to it. 

Milk W. O, I know it now: I learned the first 
part in my golden age, when I was about the age of 
my poor daughter; and the latter part, which indeed 
fits me best now, but two or three years ago, when 
the cares of the world began to take hold of me : but 
you shall, God willing, hear thera both, and sung as 
well as we can, for we both loy4$ Anders. Come 
Maudliny sing the first part to the gentlemen, with 
a merry heart, and I'll sing the second, 

TH£ MILKMAID'S SONG. 

Oonie lire with meantf be my Loja, 
And we wUl nil the ple^ares j>roT^ 
That valleys, groTes, or hills, or field, 
Or woods BSrti sleepy moontaiiifi yield. 

Where we will ait upon the reeks, 
And aee tlia Shepherds feed our flooks 
By .shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious Urds sing madrigals. 

* Thp joogs As at Noon^ Chevy €Iuu$m JahrniyArmstron^, aod 
Tray Town, are printed in Percy's Reliqnes. Phitida fhuts me 
will he found in the Tlie^tiy) fl^CompliaMsats^ 1689. Coos iihedierds 
deck your heads, has been discovered in MS. in the ooIUction of 
the late Mr. Heber. — See Compi* AngL 18S6. 

Shakspere has introduced a few snatches of Marlow's song, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, where Sir Hugh Evans, to " cneer 
lus melanoholies," sings : 

To «haUu« rivers by uriiose falls^ 

MdjDdMMis bli4s «ing8 madrigau ; 

Tbere will we make our pedi of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant potiet.~ilcr. iii. 1. 1. 

g2 
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The flowers do &de, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields, 
A honey tongue, a heart of gpiil], 
Is ftney's spring, bat sorrow's &11. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and iyy-buds. 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy Love. 

What should we talk of dainties then. 
Of better meat than's fit for men ? 
These are but vain : that's only good 
Whieh God hath blest, and sent for food. 

But conld youth last, and love still breed; 
Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then those delights my mind might mofe. 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 

Pisc. Well sung, good Woman ; I thank yoa ;: 
ril give yott another dish of fiah one of theae days,, 
and then beg another song of you. Come, Scholar, 
let Maudlin alone; do not you ofier to spoil her 
voice. Look, yonder comes mine Hostess, to call us 
to supper. How, now; is my brother Peter come ? 

Host* Yes, and a friend with him ; they are both 
glad to hear that you are in these parts, and long to 
see you ; and long to be at supper, for they be very 
hungry. 

Pisc. Well met, brother Peter; I heard you and 
a friend would lodge here to night, and that hath 
made me to bring my friend to lodge here too. My^ 
friend is one that would fain be a brother of the 
Angle ; he hath been an Angler but this day, and I 
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have taugiht him how to catch a Cbub bj dapia^* 
with a grauhopper, aud the Chub be caught was a 
lusty one of Dineteen inches long. But pny, brother 
Peter, who is your companion ? 

Pkter. Brother Piscator, my hieod is an honest 
GOantTymaD, and his name is Condon, and he is a 
downright witty compaDion, that met me here pur- 
posely to be pleasant aad eat a Trout, and I hare 
not yet wetted my line since we met together; but 
1 hope to fit him with a Troot for his break^t, for 
I'll be early up. 

Pisc. Nay, Ixothei, you shall not stay so long: 
for, loolc yon, here is a Trout 



will fill six reasonable bellies. Come, Hostess, dress 
it presently.t and get us what other meat the house 
will afford, and give us some of yosr best Barley- 
wine,! the good liquor that our honest forefathers 

* Ihqipiaf or dibbm|, ii to drop jost but irith a ittj gutle tip 
or d^ on the iiufiwe of tbs natar. — Brtm*- 

t PrMMtlj, ■• a. ml Hum pment tino. B; ■ itnogaiHiTTaniBB, 
BOdiTB BHfe of tba word paatpooM it to ttetEtaTe. For the ny 
ordnMiBgaTront, MOPt Il.oh. z. 

t Bolitr-wiiHi, " the good liquor that onr honaat fbreblhen did 
Bie to drink of," wai donbtleuij our Saxon bereragc, noownod 
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did use to drink of; the drink which preserved their 
healthy and made them live so long, and to do so 
many good deeds. 

Peter. O'my word this Trout is perfect in sea- 
son. Come, I thank you; and here is a hearty 
draught to you, and to all the Brothers of the Angle 
wheresoever they be, and to my young brother's 
good fortune to-morrow : I will furnish him with a 
rod, if you will furnish him with the rest of the tack- 
ling : we will set him up and make him a fisher. 

And I will tell him one thing for his encourage- 
ment, that his fortune hath made him happy to be 
Scholar to such a Master ; a master that knows as 
much both of the nature and breeding of fish as any 
man ; and can also tell him as well how to catch 
and cook them, from the Minnow to the Salmon, as 
any that I ever met withal. 

Pisc. Trust nne, brother Peter , I find my Scholar 
to be so suitable to my own humour, which is to be 
free, and pleasant, and civilly merry, that my reso- 
lution is to hide nothing that I know from him* 
Believe me. Scholar, this is my resolution ; and so 

Ale; sjiionjma], perhaps, with the ''barley-broth" of Shakspere, 
•—disdained of France : — 



Can sodden water, 



A drench for snrrein'd jades, their barley broth. 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? 

Benry V., a. ill., «. 5. 
Howell, a contemporary, qnotins; a medical opinion, observes, 
that, " while Englishmen drank only ale, they were strong, braw- 
ney able men, and conld draw an arrow an ell long." Indeed, so 
nationally important was good ale, in the estimation of onr ances- 
tors, that every jurisdiction had its supervisor of the drink, not 
only as to measure, but quality ; and to this day, in common with 
many other ancient incorpwations, the citizens of London annually 
elect their ale-conners* 
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here's to you a hearty draught, and to all that love 
us, and the honest Art of Angling. 

Vek. Trust me, good Master, you shall not sow 
your seed in barren ground, for I hope to return you 
an increase answerable to your hopes ; but however 
you shall find me obedient, and thankful, and ser- 
viceable to my best ability. 

Pisc. Tis enough, honest Scholar, come let's to 
supper. Come, my friend Coridon, this Trout looks 
lovely ; it was twenty-two inches when it was taken, 
and the belly of it looked some part of it as yellow 
as a marigold, and part of it as white as a lily ; and 
yet methinks it looks better in this good sauce. 

CoRiDON. Indeed, honest friend, it looks well, 
and tastes well : I thank you for it, and so doth my 
friend Peter, or else he is to blame. 

Pet. Yes, and so I do; we all thank you, and 
when we have supped, 1 will get my friend Coridon 
to sing you a song for requital. 

Cor. 1 will sing a song, if any body will sing 
another; else, to be plain with you, I will sing none: 
I am none of those that sing for meat, but for com- 
pany : I say, ' Tis merry in hall, when men sing^alL* 

Pi so. ril promise you Fll sing a song that was 

* Sir J. Hawkins observes that this is a parody on the adage,— 

It's merry in hall, 
Wben beards wag aU ; 

t. c. when eating. As the refrain of an old after dinner chant, it is 
found in the ''Serving Man's Comfort/' 1598. Shakspere has 
introdaced the lines in the person of Master Silence, who sings : 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 
For women are shrews, both tiout and tall ; 
'Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrovetide. 

2 Hen, IV., act 5, 9C. 3. 
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ktely made at my request, by Mr. William Basse, 
one that bath made the choice songs of the Hunter 
in his Career, and of Tom of Bedlam, and many 
others of note ;* and this that I will sing is in praise 
of Angling. 

CoR« And then mine shall be the praise of a 
Countryman's life : what will the rest sing of? 

Pet. I will promise you I will sing another song 
in praise of Angling to-morrow night ; for we will 
not part till then ; but fish to-morrow, and sup to- 
gether, and the next day every man leave fishing, 
and fall to his business. 

Yen. Tis a match; and I will provide you a 
song or a catch against then too, which shall give 
some addition of mirth to the company ; for we will 
be civil and as merry as beggars. 

Pisc. Tis a match my Masters: let's ev'nsay 
gprace, and turn to the fire, drink the other cup to 
wet our whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts. 

Come on, my Masters, who begins? I think it is 
best to draw cuts, and avoid contention. 

Pet. It is a match. — Look, the shortest cut falls 
to Coridon. 

Co&. Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention. 

CORIDON'S SONG. 

Oh the sweet contentment 
The Countryman doth find ! 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 

Heigh trolollie lollie lee, 

* The song of Old Tom of Bediam is printed in Plajford's 
" Antidote against Melancholy/' 1669 ; and with the Music com> 
posed by H. lAwes, in a ooUeotion of " Choice Ayrea, Songs," &o. 
fol. 1675^ifai0/Rfif. 
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That quiet isoDtemplatioii 
Possesseth all my mind : 

Then care cuDay, 

And wend aUmg toith me. 

For Courts are full.of flattery. 
As hath too oft been tried ; 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c 
The City fall of wantonness, 
And both are full of pride : 

Then care away, f^e. 

But oh 1 the honest eountryman 
Speaks truly from his heart. 

Heigh trolollie loUie loe, &c. 
His pride is in bis Ullage, 
His horses and his cart : 

Then care away, ^. 

Onr clothing Is good sheep-skins, 
Qrey russet for our wives, 

fleigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
Tib warmth and not gay dothing 
That doth prolong our Uves : 

Then eare away, ffc. 

The Ploughman though he labour hard, 
Yet on the holiday, 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe. Sec, 
Ko Emperor so merrily. 
Doth pass his time away : 

Then care away, f^c. 

To recompense our tillage. 
The heavens afford us showers ; 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
And for our sweet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers : 

TTten eare away, j*e. 

The cuckoo and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing, 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, && 
And with their pleasant rooudelays 
Bid welcome to the spring : 

Then eare away, jrc. 
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This 18 not half the happiness 
The Countryman enjoys ; 

Heigh trelollle lollie loe, &c. 
Though others think they hare as much, 
Yet he that says so lies : 

Then come avxiy, 

Turn Countryman with me. 

Jo. Chalkhill.* 

* The Rev. Moses Browne, on what authority has not been 
ascertained, states that Chalkbill was a comediaD, and cootem* 
porary of Shakspere : the latter, indeed, he would have been by 
Walton's description, supposing him also the author of " Thealma 
and Clearchus ; a Pastoral Uistorr in smooth and easy verse : 
written long since by John ChalkhiU, esq., an acqnaintant and 
friend of E<un. Spencer." This poem was edited by Walton, (his 
ItRt work), and published in 1683. 

There was probably a connexion between the family of the 
author and his editor that may account for the unfinished MS. 
poem (and it was published in its unfinished state) coming into his 
nands. A presentation copy of " Walton's Lives/' is extant, 
inscribed in the Author's hand : " For my Brother ChalkhiU ^-^ 
Iz. Wa" y and thoueh the term may express affectionate regard 
more literally than the existing natural tie, ^et a connexion does 
appear in the fact that Walton's father-in-law, Thomas Ken, 
married to his second wife, Martha, daughter of John Chalkhill, 
esq., of Kingsbury, co. Middlesex. 

*' I have this to say of the Author," writes Walton, in his 
Introduction to Thealma, " that he was in his time, a man gene- 
rally known, and as well beloved ; for he was humble and obliging 
in his behaviour ; a gentleman, a scholar, very innocent and pru- 
dent ; and indeed his whole life was useful, oniet, and virtuous." 

Such was John Chalkhill, in the words of a man whose 
strict reverence for truth woidd have scorned a falsehood, even 
could there be shewn the least occasion for a mask. 

" Mr. Singer was the first to question the authenticitv of 
Walton's statement, and his researches satisfied him that Chalkhill 
was altogether a fictitious personage," — "a verbal phantom — a 
shadow of a shade ;" and the Retrospective Reviewer (v. iv. p. 231^, 
superadding his own infelicitous conclusion, supposed CnalkhiU 
to be merely " a nomme de guerre, like Peter Finder or Barry 
Cornwall." Doubtlessly these *' researches " discovered that more 
than rara ains-— a mare*s nest ; and afford perhaps as melancholy 
instances of hypercritical assumption as may be met with. See 
further, Gent. Mag. v» OS, p. u«» jPP* 418, 493. It may be observed, 
however, that the John Cnalkhul, buried in the cloisters at Win- 
chester, in 1679, aged 80, could hardly have been the " acquain- 
tant and friend of Edm. Spencer," who died in 1598. 
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Pisc. Well sung Coridon; this song was sung 
with mettle, and it was choicely fitted to the 
occasion ; I shall love you for it as long as I know 
you : I would you were a brother of the Angle ; for 
a companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing 
and scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. I love such 
mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look upon 
one another next morning; nor men that cannot 
well bear it, to repent the money they spend when 
they be warmed with drink : and take this for a rule, 
you may pick out such times and such companies 
that you may make yourselves merrier for a little 
than a great deal of money; for *^ 'Tis the company 
and not the charge that makes the feast :*' and such 
a companion you prove, I thank you for it. 

But I will not compliment you out of the debt 
that I owe you ; and therefore I will begin my song, 
and wish it may be so well liked* 

THE ANGLER'S SONG. 

As inward lo?e breeds outward talk, 
Tlie Hound some praise, and some the Hawk : 
Some better pleas'd with private sport. 
Use Tennis, — some a Mistress court : 

But these delights I neither wish. 

Nor envy, while I freely fish. 

Who Hants, doth oft in danger ride ; 

Who Hawks, lures oft both for and wide ; 

Who uses Games, shall often prove 

A loser ; bat who falls in love, 
Is fettered in fond Cupid's snare : 
My Angle breeds me no such care. 

Of recreation, there is none 
So free as Fishing is alone ; 
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All otber paitimes do no less 
Than miod and body both possess : 

My hand alone my work can do, 

So I can Heh and study too. 

I care not, I, to fish in seas. 
Fresh rivers best ny mind do please ; 
Whose sweet calm coarse I eootemplBtey 
And seek in life to imitate : 

In civil boands I fain woald keep. 

And for my past oflfences weep. 

And when the timorous Tront I wait 

To talw, and he devours my bait, 

How poor a things sometimes I find 

Will captivate a greedy mind : 

And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom Tain allurements ne'o' 0arpriBe. 

Bat yet, though while I fish I last, 
I make good fortune my repast, 
And thereunto my friend invite, 
In whom I more than that delight : 

Who is more welcome to my dish, 

Than to my angle was my fish. 

As well content no prize to take. 

As use of taken jprige to make : 

For so our Lord was pleased when 

He fishers made fishers of men : 
Where, whidi is In no otber game, 
A man -may fis^ and praise his name. 

' The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here, 
Blest fishers tnere; and fish the Jest 
Food was, that he on earth did taste : 
I therefore strive to follow those. 
Whoa he to follow him hath chose. — W. B. 

Cor. Well suDg, BroHier : you have paid your 
debt in good coin ; we Anglers are aU beholden to 
the good man that made this song. Come, Hostess, 
give us more ale, and let's dcink to him. 
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And now let's every one go to bed, that we may 
rise early ; but first let's pay our reckoning, for 1 
will have nothing to hinder me in the morning; for 
my purpose is to prevent the sun rising. 

Pet. a match : come Condon, you are to be my 
bed-fellow : 1 know, Brother, you and your Scholar 
will lie together ; but where shall we meet to-morrow 
night ? for my friend Coridon and J will go up the 
'water towards Ware. 

Pisc. And I and my Scholar wiH go down towards 
Waltham. 

Cor. Then let's meet here; for here are fresh 
sheeta that smell of lavender, and I ara sure we can- 
not expect better meat, or better usage in any place. 

Pet. Tis a match. Good night to every body. 

Pisc. And so say I. 

Ver. And so say I. 
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CHAPTER V. 

More directions how to fish for^ and how to make 
/or, the Trout, an Artificial Minnow and Flies ; 
with some merriment. 

PiSCATOR. 

Good morrow, good Hostess; I see my brother 
Peter is still in bed. Come, give my Scholar and 
me a morning-drink, and a bit of meat to breakfast ; 
and be sure to get a good drsh of meat or two against 
supper, for we shall come home as hungry as hawks. 
Come, Scholar, let*s be going. 

Ven. Well now, good Master, as we walk towards 
the river give me direction, according to your pro- 
mise, how 1 shall fish for a Trout. 

Pisc. My honest Scholar, I will take this very 
convenient opportunity to do it. 

The Trout is usually caught with a worm or a 
Minnow, which some call a Penk, or with a fly, viz* 
either a natural or an artificial fly : concerning 
which three I will give you some observations and 
directions. 

And first, for worms : of these there be very many 
sorts; some breed only in the earth, as the Earth- 
worm ; others of or amongst plants, as the Dug- 
worm ; and others breed either out of excrements or 
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in the bodies of living creatures, as in the horns of 
sheep or deer ; or some of dead flesh, as the Maggot 
or Gentle, and others. 

Now these be most of them particularly good for 
particular fishes : but for the Trout, the Dew-worm, 
which some also call the Lob-worm, and the 
Brandling,* are the chief ; and especially t^e first 
for a great Trout, and the latter for a less.f There 
be also of Lob-worms some called Squirrel-tails, a 
worm that has a red head, a streak down the back, 
and a broad tail, which are noted to be the best, 
because they are toughest and most lively, and live 
longest in the water : for you are to know, that a 
dead worm is but a dead bait, and like to catch 
nothing, compared to a lively, quick, stirring worm : 
and for a Brandling, he is usually found in an old 
dunghill, or some very rotten place near to it : but 
most usually in cow-dung, or hog's-dung, rather than 
horse dung, which is somewhat too hot and dry for 
that worm. But the best of them are to be found 
in the bark of the tanners, which they cast up in 
heaps after they have used it about their leather. 

There are also divers other kinds of worms, which 
for colour and shape alter even as the ground out of 
which they are got ; as the Marsh-worm, the Tag- 
tail, the Flag-worm, the Dock- worm, the Oak-worm, 
the Gilt-tail, the Twachel or Lob-worm (which of all 

* l\)a fish in this way as with a fly at top-water, casting joar 
worm gently np against the stream. *Tis an excellent method and 
kills incredibly. See it described, with the way how to pat on your 
brandling, Pt. II ch. xi. — Browne. 

t A cadis is likewise a sure killing bait, fished with quite at 
ground. See how to use it, Pt. II. ch. xi. — Browne* 

H 
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Others is the most excellent bait for a Salmon), and 
too many to name, even as many sorts as some think 
there be of several herbs or shrubs, or of several 
kinds of birds in the air ; of which 1 shtill say no 
more, but tell you, that what worms soever you fish 
with, are the better for being well scoured, that is, 
long kept before they be used : and in case you have 
not been so provident, then the way to cleanse and 
scour them quickly, is to put them all night in water, 
if they be Lob-worms, and then put them into your 
bag with fennel;* but you must not put your Brand- 
lings above an hour in water, and then put them 
into fennel for sudden use ; but if you have time, and 
purpose to keep them long, then they be best preserved 
in an earthen pot with good store of moss, which is 
to be fresh every three or four days in summer; and 
every week or eight days in winter ; or at least the 
moss taken from them and clean washed, and wrung 
betwixt your hands till it be dry, and then put it to 
them again. And when your worms, especially the 
Brandling, begins to be sick and lose of his bigness, 
then you may recover him by putting a little milk or 
cream, about a spoonful in a day, into them by 
drops on the moss; and if there be added to the 
cream an egg beaten and boiled in it, then it will 
both fatten and preserve them long. And note, that 
when the knot, which is near to the middle of the 
Brandling, begins to swell, then he is sick, and if he 
be not well looked to, is near dying. And for moss 
you are to note, that there be divers kinds of it, 
which I could name to you, but will only tell you, 

* Moss, if to be had is best ; fennel is bitter. — Broume* 
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tlrat that which is likest a buck's horn is the best, 
except it be soft white moss, which grows on some 
heaths, and is hard to be found. And note, that in 
a very dry time, when you are put to an extremity 
for worms, walnut-tree leaves squeezed into water, 
or salt in water, to make it bitter or salt, and then 
that water poured on the ground, where you shall 
see worms are used to rise in the night, will make 
them to appear above ground presently. And you 
may take notice, some say that camphor put into 
your bag with your moss and worms, gives them a 
strong and so tempting a smell, that the fish fare the 
worse and you the better for it. 

And now I shall show you how to bait your hook 
with a worm, so as shall prevent you from much 
trouble, and the loss of many a hook too, when you 
fish for a Trout with a running-line, that is to say, 
when you fish for him by hand at the ground : I 
will direct you in this as plainly as I can, that you 
may not mistake.* 

Suppose it be a big Lob-worm, put your hook into 
him somewhat above the middle, and out again a 
little below the middle ; having so done, draw your 
worm above the arming of your hook : but note, 
that at the entering of your hook it must not be at 
the head-end of the worm, but at the tail-end of 
him, that the point of your hook may come out 

♦ Another experienced way is to take two lob- worms : pnt the 
Btst on the hook with the head foremost, and slip it a little ap the 
line to make room : then pot on the second worm with the tail 
foremost; and draw them close together in a knot. They often 
drop in this manner from the banks into the river and are snapped 
up by the Trout* See more of this way of baiting. Part II. 
ch. xi. — Browne, 

h2 
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toward the head-end, and having drawn him above 
the arming of your hook, then put the point of your 
hook again into the very head of the worm, till it 
come near to the place where the point of the hook 
first came out ; and then draw back that part of the 
worm that was above the shank or arming of your 
hook, and so fish with it. And if you mean to fish 
with two worms, then put the second on before you 
turn back the hook's head of the first worm : you 
cannot lose above two or three worms before you 
attain to what I direct you ; and having attained it, 
you will find it very useful, and thank me for it; for 
you will run on the ground without 'tangling. 

Now for the Minnow or Penk ; he is not easily 
found and caught till March, or in April, for then 
he appears first in the river, nature having taught 
him to shelter and hide himself in the winter in 
ditches that be near to the river, and there both to 
hide and keep himself warm in the mud or in the 
weeds, which rot not so soon as in a running river, 
in which place if he were in winter, the distempered 
floods that are usually in that season, would suffer 
him to take no rest, but carry him headlong to mills 
and wears to his confusion. And of these Minnows, 
first you are to know, that the biggest size is not the 
best ; and next that the middle size and the whitest 
are the best : and then you are to know, that your 
Minnow must be so put on your hook, that it must 
turn round when 'tis drawn against the stream ;* 



* The hook put jast into the month and through the lower 
chaps, that the point may lie downward, is easOj and qnickljr done, 
saves trouble, and is as good as any way yon can use. — Browne» 
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and that it may turn nimbly, you must put it on a 
big-sized hook, as I shall now direct you, which is 
thus. Put your hook in at his mouth and out at 
his gill, then having drawn your hook two or three 
inches beyond or through his gill, put it again into 
his mouth, and the point and beard out at his tail, 
and then tie the hook and his tail about very neatly 
with a white thread, which will make it the apter to 
turn quick in the water : that done, pull back that 
part of your line which was slack when you did put 
your hook into the Minnow the second time : I say, 
pull that part of your line back so that it shall fasten 
the head, so that the body of the Minnow shall be 
almost straight on your hook ; this done, try how it 
will turn by drawing it cross the water or against a 
stream, and if it do not turn nimbly, then turn the 
tail a little to the right or left hand, and try again, 
till it turn quick ; for if not, you are in danger to 
catch nothing : for know, that it is impossible that 
it should turn too quick ; and you are yet to know, 
that in case you want a Minnow, then a small Loach* 
or a Stickle-bag, or any other small fish that will 
turn quick, will serve as well : and you are yet to 
know, that you may salt them,t and by that means 
keep them ready and fit for use three or four days 
or longer ; and that of salt, bay-salt is the best. 

And here let me tell you, what many old Anglers 
know right well, that at some times, and in some 

* By some, Mr. Cotton especially, these are preferred to the 
Minnow. See Ft. II. ch. xii. — Broume, 

t This method, Mr. Cotton, who was the best Trout Angler of 
bia time, discommends* See Pt. II. ch« xii.— Broume. 
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waters, a Minnow is not to be got ; and therefore 
let me tell you, I have.-^whidi I will show to you, 
*— an artificial Minnow,* that will catch a Trout as 
well as an artificial fly, and it was made by a hand^ 
some woman that had a fine hand, and a live Minnow 
lying by her : the mould or body of the Minnow 
was cloth, and wrought upon or over it thus with a 
needle : the back of it with very sad French green 
silk, and paler green silk towards the belly, shadowed 
as perfectly as you can imagine, just as you see a 
Minnow; the belly was wrought also with a needle, 
and it was a part of it white silk, and another part 
of it with silver thread ; the tail and fins were of a 
quill, which was shaven thin ; the eyes were of two 
little black beads, and the head was so shadowed, 
and all of it so curiously wrought, and so exactly 
dissembled, that it would beguile any sharp»sighted 
Trout in a swift stream. And this Minnow I will 
now shew you ; look, here it is ; and if you like it, 
lend it you, to have two or three made by it, for they 
be easily carried about an Angler, and be of excellent 
use ; for note, that a large Trout will come as fiercely 
at a Minnow, as the highest mettled hawk doth seize 
on a partridge, or a greyhound on a hare. I have 
been told that 160 Minnows have been found in a 
Trout's belly; either the Trout had devoured so many, 
or the Miller, that gave it a friend of mine, had 
forced them down his throat after he had taken him. 
Now for Flies, which are the third bait wherewith 
Trouts are usually taken; you are to know, that 

* These, made of tin» &c« are now commonly sold at the Fishing 
Tackle shops. — Browne, 
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there are so many sorts of flies as there be of fniit^ : 
I will name you bat some of them, as the Dun-fly, 
the Stone-fly, the Red-fly, the Moor-fly, the Tawny- 
fly, the Shell-fly, the Cloudy or Blackish-fly, the 
Flag-fly, the Vine-fly : there be of flies. Caterpillars, 
and Canker-flies, and Bear-flies, and indeed too 
many either for me to name or for you to remember : 
and their breeding is so various and wonderful, that 
I might easily amase myself, and tire you in a 
relation of them. 

And yet I will exercise your promised patience by 
saying a little of the Caterpillar, or the Palmer-fly or 
worm, that by them you may guess, what a work it 
were in a discourse but to run over those very many 
flies, worms, and little living creatures with which 
the sun and summer adorn and beautify the river 
banks and meadows, both for the recreation and 
contemplation of us Anglers; pleasures which, I 
think, myself enjoy more than any other man that is 
not of my profession. 

Pliny holds an opinion,* that many have their 
birth or being from a dew, that in the spring falls 
upon the leaves of trees; and that some kinds of 
them are from a dew left upon herbs or flowers ; and 
others from a dew left upon cole worts or cabbages : 
all which kinds of dew being thickened and con- 
densed, are by the sun's generative heat most of 
them hatched, and in three days made living crea- 
tures; and these of several shapes and colours; 

* The opioioDS of the Anoients coDcerniDg spontaneous genera* 
tion were popular in Mr. Walton's time, but by the discoveries of 
the microscope they are now justly exploded. — Briyume. 
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some being bard and tough, some smooth and soft ; 
some are homed in their head, some in their tail, 
some have none : some have hair, some none : some 
have sixteen feet, some less, and some have none ; 
but as our Topsely* hath, with great diligence, ob- 
served, those which havenone, move upon the earth , 
or upon broad leaves, their motion being not unlike 
to the waves of the sea. Some of them he also ob- 
serves to be bred of the eggs of other caterpillars, and 
that those in their time, turn to be butterflies ; and 
again, that their eggs turn the following year to be 
caterpillars.- And some affirm, that every plant has 
his particular fly or caterpillar, which it breeds and 
feeds. I have seen, and may therefore affirm it, a 
green caterpillar or worm, as big as a small peascod, 
which had fourteen legs, eight on the belly, four 
under the neck, and two near the tail. It was found 
on a hedge of privet, and was taken thence, and put 
into a large box, and a little branch or two of privet 
put to it, on which I saw it feed as sharply as a dog 
gnaws a bone: it lived thus Ave or six days, and 
thrived, and changed the colour two or three times ; 
but by some neglect in the keeper of it, it then died, 
and did not turn to a fly ; but if it had lived, it had 
doubtless turned to one of those flies that some call 
flies of prey, which those that walk by the rivers, 
may in the summer see fasten on smaller flies, and 
I think, make them their food. And 'tis observable, 
that as there be these flies of prey which be very 
large, so there be others very little, created, I think, 
only to feed them, and breed out of I know not what ; 

* In his Historj of Seipenti.— TTaZfofu 
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whose life, they say, nature intended not to exceed 
an hour, and yet that life is thus made shorter by 
other flies, or accident. 

Tis endless to tell you what the curious searchers 
into Nature's productions have observed of these 
worms and flies : but yet I shall tell you what 
AldrovanduSf* our Topsel, and others say of the 
Palmer- worm or Caterpillar; and whereas others 
content themselves to feed on particular herbs or 
leaves, — ^for most think those very leaves that gave 
them life and shape, give them a particular feeding 
and nourishment, and that upon them they usually 
abide ; — yet he observes, that this is called a Pilgrim 
or Palmer- worm, for his very wandering life and 
various food ; not contenting himself, as others do, 
with any one certain place for his abode, nor any 
certain kind of herbs or flowers for his feeding; but 
will boldly and disorderly wander up and down, and 
not endure to be kept to a diet, or fixed to a par- 
ticular place. 

Nay, the very colours of caterpillars are, as one 
has observed, very elegant and beautiful: I shall, 
for a taste of the rest, describe one of them, which I 
will sometime the next monthf shew you feeding on 
a wiilow-tree, and you shall find him punctually to 
answer this very description; his lips and mouth 
somewhat yellow, his eyes black as jet, his forehead 
purple, his feet and hinder parts green, his tail two- 

* (Jljssetf Aldrorandas, Physician and Naturalist, born at 
BoIoG^na, 1527. He wrote many works, and a treatise ** De 
Piscibus.** The text refers to his **Serpentem et Draconum 
Hutoria:," 1040. 

t That is to say, Jane* — Broume, 
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forked and black, the whole body stained with a 
kind of red spots which run along the neck aad 
shoulder-blade, not unlike the form of Saint 
Avdreio'i cross, or the letter X, made thus cross- 
wise, and a white line drawn down his back to his 
tail ; all which add much beauty to his whole body. 
And it is to me observable, that at a fixed age this 
caterpillar gives over to cat, and towards winter 
comes to be covered over with a strange shell or 
crust, called an Aurelia, and so lives a kind of dead 
life, without eating all the winter ;" and, as others 
of several kinds turn to be several kinds of flies and 
vermin the spring fallowing, so this caterpillar then 
turns to be a painted butterfly. 

Come, come, my Scholar, you see the river stops 



our morning walk, and I will also here stop my dis- 
course ; only as we sit down under this honeysuckle 

■ Vi«« Sir Fra. Bacon, Eip. 723 and 29, in hU Nalaril 
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hedge, whilst I look a line to fit the rod that our 
brother Peter hath lent you, I shall, for a little con-* 
firmation of what I have said, repeat the observation 
of Dtt Bartas: — 

Th* Almighty, pleas'd to manifest bis power,* 
Bid warmth prolific fill the dewey shower ; 
Straight seedless bodies view ! with motion rife. 
And patrefaction issues into life. 

Tlius coldest damp, the Salamander breeds. 
The fly Perausta from the fire proceeds ; 
Kill'd with cool air, their bodies flames abide^ 
la fire they Uve, which all consumes beside. 

So slow Bootes firom his height pereeives,t 
In icy islands. Goslings hatched from leaves^ 
Which the sea putrifies wherein they fall; 
Thence birds arise, which Solan Oeese we call. 

Thus rotten planks of broken vessels change 
To Barnacles; — a transformation strange ! 
'Twas first a tree, 'tis next a shattered hull, 
A mushroom then, and last a flying guU,X 

Vex. O my good Master, this morning walk has 
been spent to my great pleasure and wonder: but, 
I pray, when shall I have your direction how to 
make Artificial Flies, like to those that the Trout 
loves best, and also how to use them ? 

* Sixth day of Dn Bartas. — WalUnu 
t View Gerh. Herbal, and Camden. — Walton, 
X Browne's translation. Transformation by chemical decom- 
position, the sopposed origin of the ancient doctrine of trans* 
migration, led Darwin thns to moralize : — 

The sacred seer, with scientific troth, 
in Grecian temples taogbt the attentive youth. 
With ceaseless change how restless atoms pass 
From life to life, a transmigrating mass ; 
Whence drew th' enllgbten'd sage the moral plan. 
That man should ever be (he friend of man ; 
Should eye with tenderness all living forms, 
His brother emmets and hU sister worms! 
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Pisc. My honest Scholar, it is now past five of 
the clock; we will fish till nine, and then go to 
breakfast. Go you to yonder sycamore-tree, and 
bide your bottle of drink under the hollow root of it : 
for about that time, and in that place, we will make 
a brave breakfast with a piece of powdered beef, and a 
radish or two that I have in my fish-bag ; we shall, 
I warrant you, make a good, honest, wholesome, 
hungry breakfast, and I will then give you direction 
for the making and using of your flies : and in the 
mean time there is your rod and line ; and my 
advise is, that you fish as you see me do, and let's 
try which can catch the first fish. 

Ven. I thank you. Master; I will observe and 
practise your directions, as far as I am able. 

Pisc. Look you. Scholar, you see I have hold of 
a good fish : I now see it is a Trout ; I pray put that 
net under him, and touch not my line, for if you do, 
then we break all. Well done, Scholar, I thank 
you. 

Now for another. Trust me 1 have another bite : 
come Scholar, come lay down your rod, and help 
me to land this as you did the other. So, now we 
shall be sure to have a good dish of fish to supper. 

Ven. I am glad of that ; but I have no fortune : 
sure, Master, your's is a better rod, and better 
tackling. 

Pisc. Nay, then, take mine, and I will fish with 
your's. Look you, Scholar, I have another ; come, 
do as you did before. And now I have a bite at 
another. Oh me! he has broke all; there's half a 
line and a good hook lost. 
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. Vew. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Pisc. Nay, the Trout is not lost; for pray take 
notice, no man can lose what he never had. 

Vek. Master, I can neither catch with the first 
nor second angle : I have no fortune. 

Pisc. Look you, Scholar, I have yet another : and 
now having caught three brace of Trouts, I will tell 
you a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast. 
A scholar, a preacher I should say, that was to preach 
to procure the approbation of a parish, that he might 
be their lecturer, had got from his fellow-pupil the 
copy of a sermon that was first preached with great 
commendation by him that composed it ; and though 
the borrower of it preached it word for word as it 
was at first, yet it was utterly disliked as it was 
preached by the second to his congregation : which 
the sermon-borrower complained of to the lender of 
it, and was thus answered : ^' / lent you indeed my 
** fiddle, but not my Jiddle'Stick ; for you are to 
** know, that every one cannot make music with 
" my words, which are fitted for my own mouth." 
And so, my Scholar, you are to know, that as the 
ill pronunciation or ill accenting of words in a ser- 
mon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your line, or not 
fishing even to a foot in the right place, makes you 
lose your labour : and you are to know, that though 
you have my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tackling 
with which you see I catch fish, yet you have not 
my fiddlestick ; that is, you yet have not skill to 
know how to carry your hand and line, nor how to 
guide it to a right place : and this must be taught 
you,— for you are to remember I told you Angling 
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is an art,— either by practice, or a long observation, 
or both. But take this for a rule : when you fish for 
a Trout with a worm, let your. line have so much 
and no more lead than will fit the stream in which 
you fish ; that is to say, more in a great troublesome 
stream than in a smaller that is quieter; as near as 
may be, so much as will sink the bait to the bottom, 
and keep it still in motion, and not more. 

But now let's say grace and fall to breakfast: 
what say you. Scholar, to the providence of an old 
Angler ? Does not this meat taste well ? and was 
not this place well chosen to eat it? for this sycamore- 
tree will shade us from the sun's heat. 

Yen. All excellent good, and my stomach excel- 
knt good too. And now I remember^ and find that 
true which devout Lessius* says, *^ that poor men, 
<* and those that fast often, have much more pleasure 
*^ in eating than rich men and gluttons, that always 
** feed before their stomachs are empty of their last 
** meat, and call for more ; for by that mean» they 
'^ rob themselves: of that pleasure that hunger brings 
^^ to poor men." And I do seriously approve of 
that saying of your's, "that you would rather 
** be a civil, well-governed, well-grounded, tem- 
" perate, poor Angler, than a drunken lord." But 
I hope there is none such ; however, I am certain 
of this, that I have been at many very costly 

* Leonard Ijessins, Professor of Diyinitj in the College of 
Jesuits, at Louvain, was born at Antwerp, in ]554. He wrote 
several Theological Tracts, and a Treatise entitled " Hygiasticon : 
or, the right course of Preserving Life and Health unto extream 
Old Age •/' published in English, in 1634. The extract in the text 
is taken from chap. iii. Lessios died in 1623.— ifaw/cinf. 
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dinners that have not afforded me half the content 
that this has done, for which I thank God and 
you. 

And now, good Master, proceed to your promised 
direction for making and ordering my artificial fly. 

Pisc. My honest Scholar, I wiil do it, for it is a 
debt due unto you by my promise; and because 
you shall not think yourself more engaged to me 
than indeed you really are, I will freely give you 
such directions as were lately given to me by an in- 
genious brother of the Angle, an honest man, and a 
most excellent fly-fisher. 

You are to note, that there are twelve kinds of 
artificial made-flies to angle with upon the top of 
the water : note by the way, that the fittest season 
of using these, is a blustering windy day, when the 
waters are so troubled that the natural fly cannot be 
seen, or rest upon them. 

The first U the Dun-fly, in March; the body is made of 
dun-wool, the wing^s of the partridge's feathers. The second 
is another Dun-fly; the body of black wool, and the wings 
made of the black drake's feathers, and of the feathers under 
his tail. The third is the Stone-fly, in April; the body is 
made of black wool, made yellow under the wings and under 
the tail, and so made with the wings of the drake. The 
fourth is the Ruddy-fly in the beginning of May; the body 
made of red wool wrapt about with black silk, and the fea- 
thers are the wings of the drake, with the feathers of a red 
capon also, which hang dangling on his sides next to the tail. 
The fifth is the Yellow or Greenish-fly, in May likewise; the 
body made of yellow wool, and the wings made of the red 
cock's hackle or tail. The sixth is the !Black-fly, in May 
also; the body made of black wool, and lapped about with 
the herl of a peacock's tail; the wings are made of the wings 
of a brown capon, with the blue feathers in his head. Tiie 
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seventh is the Sad-yellow-^y, in Junei the body is made of 
black wool, with a yellow list on either side, and the wings 
taken off the wing^ of a buzzard, boand with black braked 
hemp. The eighth is the Moorish-fly; made with the body 
of a dnskish wool, and the wings made of the blackish mail 
of the drake. The ninth is the Tswny-fly, good nntU the 
middle of June; the body made of tawny wool, the wings 
made contrary one against the other, made of the whitish 
mail of the wild drake. The tenth is the Wasp-fly, in July; 
the body made of black wool, lapped aboat with yellow silk, 
the wings made of the feathers of the drake or of the buzzard. 
The eleventh is the Shell-fly, good in mid- July; the body 
made of greenish wool, lapped about with the herl of a pea^ 
cock's tail; and the wings made of the wings of the buzzard. 
The twelfth is the Dark-drake-fly, good in Auguit; the body 
made with black wool, lapped about with black silk; his 
wings are made with the mail of the black drake, with a 
black head.* 

Thus have you a jury of flies likely to betray 
and condemn ail the Trouts in the river. 

I shall next give you some other directions for 
Fly-fishing, such as are given by Mr. Thomas 
Barker^f a gentleman that spent much time in 
fishing; but I shall do it with a little variation. 

* This catalo^e has been copied bj almost every writer on the 
sobject, and comd never be improved. Experience however in- 
duces the belief that three or four sorts of artificial fly, which every 
Fishing Tackle shop now supplies, will serve througliout the year. 
Some hold a Trout is not very curious about his flies, nor the sea- 
sons of (hem. I have angled, sajs an experienced artist, very 
suceessfnllv with an artificial Mayfij in August, — See full instruc- 
tions for Fly making. Part II. ch. vii. and viii. — Browne- 

t Barker's Delight, or the Art of Angling, 1661. The author 
i^ears to have been an Angler by profession, and an experienced 
oook of Fish ; since he says he " had been admitted into the most 
Ambassadors' kitchens that had come to England for forty yean, 
and drest Fish for them : " for which " he was duly paid by the 
lord Protector." In the latter part of his life, he resided in 
Henry the Seventh's Gifts, or Almshouses, tliat stood near the 
Grftte-house, at Westminster.— Hai&/cm>. 
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. First, let your rod be light, and very gentle ; * I 
take the best to be of two pieces : and let not your 
line exceed, — especially for three or four links next 
to the hook, —I say, not exceed three or four hairis 
at the most, though you may fish a little stronger 
above in the upper part of your line ; but if you can 
attain to angle with one hair,t you shall have more 
rises and catch more fish. Now you must be sure 
not to cumber yourself with too long a line, as most 
do ; and before you begin to angle, cast to have the 
wind on your back, and the sun, if it shines, to be 
before you, and to fish down the stream : and carry 
the point or top of your rod downward, by which 
means the shadow of yourself and rod too will be 
the least offensive to the fish ; for the sight of any 
shade amazes the fish, and spoils your sport, of 
which you must take a great care. 

In the middle of March^ till which time a man 
should not in honesty catch a Trout, or in April, if 
the weather be dark, or a little windy or cloudy, the 
best fishing is with the Palmer-worm, of which I 
last spoke to you ; but of these there be divers kinds, 
or at least of divers colours : these and the May-fly 
are the ground of all Fly-angling, which are to be 
thus made:— 

First, you must arm your hook with the line in 

* Taper, pliable. The rod and line, should be each six yards 
long, it the stream admit, and the banks are high ; otherwise your 
line most be shorter.— Browne* 



Tbe well-dissembled fly. 



I'he rod flne-tapermg with elastic spring. — Thonuon, 

t The best for this is a hog's bristle, either one or two, Indian 
grass, or rather Silk -worm gnt* — Br<mme* 

I 
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the inside of it ; then take your scissors and cut so 
much of a brown mallard's feather as in your own 
reason will make the wings of it^ you having withal 
regard to the bigness or littleness of your hook ; 
then lay the outmost part of your feather next to 
your hook, then the point of your feather next the 
shank of your hook; and having so done, whip it 
three or four times about the hook with the same 
silk with which your hook was armed ; and having 
made the silk fast, take the hackle of a cock or 
capon's neck, or a plover's top, which is usually 
better ; take off the one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackle, silk, or crewel, gold or silver thread, 
make these fast at the bent of the hook, that is to 
say, below your arming ; then you must take the 
hackle, the silver or gold thread, and work it up to 
the wings, shifting or still removing your finger, as 
you turn the silk about the hook ; and still looking 
at every stop or turn, that your gold, or what 
materials soever you make your fly of, do lie right 
and neatly ; and if you find they do so, then, when 
you have made the head, make all fast ; and then 
work your hackle up to the head, and make that 
fast : and then with a needle or pin divide the wing 
into two, and then with the arming silk whip it about 
crossways betwixt the wings, and then with your 
thumb you must turn the point of the feather 
towards the bent of the hook, and then work three 
or four times about the shank of the hook, and then 
view the proportion, and if all be neat and to your 
liking, fasten. 

I confess, no direction can be given to make a 
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man of a dull capacity able to make a fly well : and 
yet I know, this, with a little practice, will help an 
ingenious Angler in a good degree ; but to see a fly 
made by an artist in that kind, is the best teaching 
to make it. And then an ingenious Angler may 
walk by the river and mark what flies fall on the 
water that day^^ and catch one of them, if he see 
the Trouts leap at a fly of that kind; and then 
having always hooks ready hung with him, and 
having a bag also always with him, with bear's hair, 
or the hair of a brown or sad-coloured heifer, hackles 
of a cock or capon, several coloured silk and crewel 
to make the body of the fly; the feathers of a 
drake's head, black or brown sheep's wool, or hog's 
wool or hair,t thread of gold and of silver ; silk of 
several colours, especially sad-coloured, to make the 
fly's head ; and there be also other coloured feathers 
both of little birds and of speckled fowl: I say, 
having those with him in a bag, and trying to make 
a fly, though he miss at first, yet shall he at last hit 
it better, even to such a perfection, as none can well 
teach him ; and if he hit to make his fly right, and 
have the luck to hit also where there is store of 
Trouts, a dark day, and a right wind, he will catch 
such store of them, as will encourage him to grow 
more and more in love with the art of fly-making. 

Yen. But, my loving Master, if any wind will not 
serve, then I wish 1 were in Lapland^ to buy a 

* The method is, to shake or beat the boughs or bashes growing 
over the water. — Browne, 

t It grows onder the bristles, on the neck and other parts, and 
is yerjr downy.— -Brotone. Thus it seems the adage, " Great cry 
and little wool" is onlj comparatiyelj appropriate. 

i2 
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good wind of one of the honest witches, that sell so 
many winds there, and so cheap. 

Pjsc. Marry, Scholar, but 1 would not be there, 
nor indeed from under this tree : for look how it 
begins to rain ; and by the clouds, if I mistake not, 
we shall presently have a smoking shower, and 
therefore sit close; this sycamore-tree will shelter 
us : and I will tell you, as they shall come into my 
mind, more observations of fly-fishing for a Trout. 

But, first, for the wind: you are to take notice, 

that of the winds the South wind is said to be best. 

One observes, that 

when the wind is south. 

It blows your bait into a fish's mouth. 

Next to that, the West wind is believed to be the 
best :* and having told you that the East wind is the 
worst, I need not tell you which wind is the best in 
the third degree; and yet, as Solomon observes, 
(Eccles. xi. 4) that, ^^ he that considers the wind 
shall never sow :'* so he that busies his head too 
much about them, if the weather be not made ex- 
treme cold by an east wind, shall be a little super- 
stitious : for as it is observed by some, that there is 
no good horse of a bad colour ; so I have observed, 
that if it be a cloudy day, and not extreme cold, let 
the wind sit in what corner it will, and do its worsts 
I heed it not. And yet take this for a rule, that I 
would willingly fish standing on the lee-shore : and 
you are to take notice, that the fish lies or swims 
nearer the bottom, and in deeper water, in winter 

* Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o'er aether bear the shadowy cloudi*— T%<wwon. 
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than in summer ; and also nearer the bottom in a cold 
day, and then gets nearest the lee-side of the water. 

But I promised to tell you more of the fly-fishing 
for a Trout, which I may have time enough to do, 
for you see it rains May butter J^ First, for a May- 
fly, you may make his body with greenish-coloured 
crewel, or willowish colour ; darkening it in most 
places with waxed silk, or ribbed with black hair, or 
some of them ribbed with silver thread ; and such 
wings for the colour as you see the fly to have at 
that season, nay, at that very day, on the water. 
Or you may make the Oak-fly with an orange 
tawny and black ground, and the brown of a mal- 
lard's feather for the wings ; and you are to know, 
that these two are most excellent flies, that is, the 
May-fly and the Oak-fly.f And let me again tell 
you that you keep as far from the water as you can 
possibly, whether you fish with a fly or worm, and 
fish down the stream ; and when you fish with a 
fly, if it be possible, let no part of your line touch 
the water, but your fly only ; and be still moving 
your fly upon the water, or casting it into the water, 
you yourself being also always moving down the 



The vernal showers 



That feed the close-cropp'd pastares into growth, 
biffasing Joyful plenty o'er Uie land. 

t The cad bait or oak worm on the point of the hook, with the 
artificial flj, is recommended. When the fish appear at the top, 
thej will take the oak worm on the water rattier tnan under it, or 
than the fly itself. After yon haye dibbed with these flies on the 
aorface till they are dead, cut off their wings and fish with them 
at mid-water, or a little lower : this is reckoned a yalaable secret. 
You may dib for a Trout also with a fly or grasshopper, as for a 
Chub, under a bosh, by the bank side, with a strong rod, and short 
strong line. If they do not rise after half a dozen trials, there are 
Bone there, or they dislike your bait — Browne, 
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stream. Mr. Barker commends several sorts of the 
Palmer-fliesy not only those ribbed with silver and 
gold, but others that have their bodies all made of 
black, or some with red, and a red hackle : you may 
also make the Hawthorn-fly, which is all black, and 
not big, but very small, the smaller the better ; or 
the Oak-fiy, the body of which is orange-colour 
and black crewel, with a brown wing ; or a fly made 
with a Peacock's feather is excellent in a bright day. 
You must be sure you want not in your magazine* 
bag the peacock's feather, and grounds of such wool 
and crewel as will make the Grasshopper : and note, 
that usually the smallest flies are the best; and 
note also, that the light fly does usually make most 
sport in a dark day, and the darkest and least fly in 
a bright or clear day ; and lastly note, Chat you are 
to repair upon any occasion to your magazine-bagy. 
and upon any occasion vary, and make them lighter 
or sadder, according to your fancy or the day. 

And now I shall tell you, that the fishing with a 
natural fly is excellent, and affords much pleasure. 
They may be found thus: the May-fly usually in 
and about that month, near to the river side, 
especially against rain ; the Oak-fly, on the butt or 
body of an oak or ash, from the beginning of May 
to the end of August ; it is a brownish fly, and easy 
to be so found, and stands usually with his head 
downward, that is to say, towards the root of the 
tree : the small black fly or Hawthorn-fly is to be 
had on any hawthorn bush after the leaves be come 
forth. With these and a short line, as I shewed to 
angle for a Chub, you may dape or dop ; and also 
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with a Grasshopper behind a tree, or in any deep 
hole, still making it to move on the top of the 
water,* as if it were alive, and still keeping yourself 
out of sight, you shall certainly have sport if there 
be Trouts ; yea, in a hot day, but especially in the 
evening of a hot day,t you will have sport. 

And now, Scholar, my direction for fly-fishing is 
ended with this shower, for it has done raining : and 
now look about you, and see how pleasantly that 
meadow looks ; nay, and the earth smells as sweetly 
too. Gome, let me tell you what holy Mr. Herbert 
says of such days and flowers as these ; and then we 
will thank God that we enjoy them, and walk to the 
river and sit down quietly, and try to catch the 
other brace of Trouts. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, — 

For thou must die. 

Sweet Rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gaztfr wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever In its grave, — 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 
My music*shew0 you have your closes,*^ 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives. 

But when the whole world turns to coal> — 

Then chiefly lives.t 

* This is the usual practice ; yet the largest Trout are taken 
by letting the fly sink five or six inches under the water. — Broume* 

t If a shower then fall, they will rise at gnats presently after. — 
Browae* 

t The Temple, &o. By Geo. Herbert, 1633. 
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Ven. I thank you, good Master, for your good 
direction for Fly-fishing, and for the sweet enjoyment 
of the pleasant day, which is so far spent without 
offence to God or man : and I thank you for the 
sweet close of your discourse with Mr. HerherVs 
verses, who, I have heard, loved angling; and I do 
the rather believe it, because he had a spirit suitable 
to Anglers, and to those primitive christians that 
you love, and have so much commended. 

Pisc. Well, my loving Scholar, and I am pleased 
to know that you are so well pleased with my direc- 
tion and discourse. 

And since you like these verses of Mr. Herberts 
so well, let me tell you what a reverend and learned 
Divine, that professes to imitate him, and has indeed 
done so most excellently, hath writ of our Book of 
Common Prayer ; which I know you will like the 
better, because he is a friend of mine, and, I am 
sure, no enemy to angling. 

What? pray'r by th' book ? and common ? Yes, why not ? 
The spirit of grace 
And supplication, 
Is not left free alone 
For time and place. 
But manner too : to read, or speak by rote. 
Is all alike to him, that prays 
In's heart, what with his mouth he says. 

They that in pri?ate by themselves alone 

Do pray, may take 
What liberty they please. 
In choosing of the ways 
Wherein to make 
Their souls' most intimate affections known 
To him that sees in secret, when 
Th' are most conceal'd from other men. 
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But he that nnto others leads the way 
In public prayer, 
Should do it so 
As all that hear may know 
They need not fear 
To tune their hearts unto his tongue, and say, 
Amen ; not doubt tliey were betray'd 
To blaspheme, when they meant to have pray'd. 

Devotion will add life unto the letter : 
And why should not 
That which authority 
Prescribes, esteemed be 
Advantage got ? 
If th' prayer be good, the commoner the better : 
Prayer in the Church's words, as well 
As sense, of all prayers bears the bell. 

Ch. Haevib.* 

And now. Scholar, I think it will be time to 
repair to our angle-rods, which we left in the water, 
to fish for themselves ; and you shall choose which 
shall be your's ; and it is an even lay, one of them 
catches. 

Andy let me tell you, this kind of fishing with a 
dead-rod, and laying night-hooks, are like putting 
money to use : for they both work for the owners, 

* Supposed to be Christopher Harvey, M. A. Yioar of Clifton, 
in Warwiclcshire ; '* a minister's son, of Cheshire/' bom in 1597, 
and who lived until about 1663. The same signature appears to 
some complimentary .verses addressed to Walton on his Angler : 
and a collection of Poems, entitled the Synagogue, is believed to 
have emanated from the same pen. 

The above verses were written about the time when the 
Liturgy was abolished by ordinance of Parliament, and while it 
was agitated, as a theological question, whether pre>conceived or 
extemporary prayer be most agreeable to scripture.— ifatofcins. 

Quarles has fought the battle o'er aeain, in an eclogue between 
Anarchut and Caiwnicus.-^hej^ear<u* Oracles, ecL 8. 

The Rev. J. Poynter has the following record : — 
'* 1614, Nov. 26. The Common Prayer Book voted down."-* 
Ckron, Hiit. v, i., p. 176. 
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when they do nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoice ; 
as you know we have done this last hour, and sat as 
quietly and as free from cares under this sycamore, 
as VirgiVs Tityrus and his Melibceus did under 
their broad beech-tree. No life, my honest Scholar, 
no life so happy and so pleasant, as the life of a well* 
governed Angler ; for when the lawyer is swallowed 
up with business, and the statesman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip-banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much 
quietness as these silent silver streams, which we 
now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good 
Scholar, we may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler* 
said of strawberries, '' doubtless God could have 
" made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
** did :" and so, if I might be judge, " Qod never 
*' did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation, 
** than angling." 

I'll tell you. Scholar, when I sat last on this 
primrose-bank, and looked down these meadows, I 
thought of them, as Charles the Emperor did of 
the city of Florence : " That they were too pleasant 
*^ to be looked on, but only on holidays." As I 
then sat on this very grass, I turned my present 
thoughts into verse : 'twas a wish which Til repeat 
to you: — 

* Dr. William fiatler, a oelebrated bat eooentric Phjsician, 
boro at Tpswich about 1585, and educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
of which he became Fellow, and at his death, a eood benefactor ; 
'* leaving nothing to hia only brother, becaase he had tamed papiKt, 
beyond the seas.*' He was, adds Fuller, " the first Englishmao 
who qaickened Galenical Physick with a touch of Paracelsus; 
and was the inventor of a medicinal drink called Dr* Butler's 
Ale, He died in 1618."— iln;2. Spec. 
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THE ANGLER'S WISH. 

I in these flow'iy meads would be : 

These crystal streams should solace me ; 

To whose harmonious bubbling; noise, 

I with my Angle would rejoice. 

Sit here and see the Turtle-dove, 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love : 

Or on that bank, feel the west-wind 
Breathe health and plenty, please my mind 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers. 
And then wash'd off by April showers; 
Hero, hear my Kenna sing a song ;* 
Tliere seie a blackbird feed her yoimg : 

* Ib the tern ** my Kenna," Walton i^euns to have referred 
to the maiden name of his wife. — Hawkins^ 

This suggestion might have passed onietly for an apparent 
tmth, had not a more recent Editor, in tne depth of his critical 
onmiam discorered fire-sixths of an anagram, whioh, if entire, 
might have supported an hypothesis somewhat to the discredit of 
his Author ! 

" Only one allusion to his first wife," writes Sir H. Nicholas, 
"and even that may be imaginary, can be traced in Walton's 
works ; and, however sincere might be the compliment which is 
supposed to be paid to her, it unfortunately brings to recollection 
the story of th« man, who had a picture painted of his first wife, 
and marrying again after her decease, desired the artist to erase 
the face from the canvass and to introduce the features of his new 
partner! In the stanzas called the " Angler* i With" which 
were first printed in the third edition of the Complete Angler, in 
1664, and which were evidently written by Walton, he speaks of 
the happiness it affords him to 

' Hear my Chlora sing/ &c. 
Now Chlora, with the alteration of only one vowel [^ ! ! ] being 
the anagram of Rachel, the name of his first wife, it is probable 
that Walton adapted hU happiness to his two wives in succession !" 
—'Compl. Angl, 1836. 

The suggestion is not in the best taste, even were it at all con- 
sistent vrith the known character of the author, or with the course 
of events. Walton's first wife, Rachel Flond, had been dead 
four-and-twenty years, and he had been again a widower about 
two years, when the " Angler's Wish " was first introduced into 
die book. 

Anne Ken died in 1662, and the subsequent alteration from 
the Chlora of the poet's* brain, (see Waller's Sonz, chap, xvi.), 
to Kenna, in the edition of 1668, may indeed nave been the 
retrospective identity of the old man's fresher grief, — the lost 
happiness he has elsewhere so feelingly lamented : but that th« 
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Or a leverock baild her nest ; 

Here, give my weary spirits rest. 

And raise my low-piteh'd thoaghts above 

Earth, or what poor mortals love ; 

Thas free from law-suits, and the noise 
Of princes' courts, I would rejoice : 

Or, with my Bryan* and a book, 
Loiter long days near SJuxijrford-'brook ; 

miserably halting anagram sug^gested by his Editor, coold ever 
have had lodgment in the brain of honest Izaak, is beyond the 
credibility of any one at all acquainted with him in his works. 

The song that Walton delighted to hear his " Kenna '* sing, he 
has himself, in a marginal note, explained to be — " Like Hermit 
Poor :" a song much in fashion in his time ; and somewhat in 
keeping witiii the sad 'Coloured temperament of the reflective Angler* 
It is extant, with the music of Nicholas Laneare, a favorite com- 
poser of that age ; and the following are the words : — 

Like Hermit poor, in pensive place obscure, 
I mean to spend my days in endless doubt. 
To wait such woes as time cannot recure, [recover] 
Wliere none but love sliall ever find me out. 
And at my gates, despair shall linger still 
To let in death when love and fortune will. 

A gown of grey my body shall attire. 
And broken hope shall be my staff and stay ; 

Of late repentance link'd with long desire, 
Shall be the couch whereon my limbs I'll lay : 
And at my gates, &c. 

My hood shall be of care and sorrow made : 

My drink nought else but tears fall'n from mine eyes ; 
And for my light in this ohscur^ shade, 
The flames may serve which from my heart arise. 
And at my gates, &c. 

Select Musical Ayres, ^c.,foU 1659. 

A popalar composition so superlatively dolorons, coald hardly 
have escaped the Iceen edge of Bailer's wit ; who consequently 
has adopted the same sentiment as a fitting introdaction of the 
captive fiddler to the stocks : — 

That done, they ope the trap door gate, 
And let Crowdero down thereat, 
' Crowdero making doleful face, 
lAke Iiermit poor in peneive place t 

Hudibrat, Pt, I., e, S. 

* Afriendof the Author*— Haw^n«, 1760. An Editor names 
him in a note, " A friend of the Autiior ;'* from the circumstances,, 
it should rather seem to be his favorite dog ! Browne^ (ed. 1772,) 
who in the fullness of his conviction has, in the Breakfast scene, 
represented " my Brian," in anxious expectancy at his master's 
feet, awaiting his share of the " good powdered Beef/' The sog- 
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There sit by him, and eat my meat. 

There see the sun both rise and set ; 

There bid good morning to next day ; 

There meditate my time away ; 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

When I liad ended this composure, 1 left this 
place, and saw a brother of the Angle sit under that 
honeysuckle hedge, one that will prove worth your 
acquaintance ; I sat down by him, and presently we 
met with an accidental piece of merriment, which I 
will relate to you ; for it rains still. 

On the other side of this very hedge sat a gang of 
gipsies, and near to them sat a gang of beggars. 
The gipsies were then to divide all the money that 
had been got that week, either by stealing linen or 
poultry, or by fortune-telling, or legerdemain, or 

jrestion of both Editors may perhaps be reconciled, by sopposins: 
Iz. Walton to hare paid the compliment (hardly now to be appre- 
oiated) of naming his foor-footed friend after one or other of his 
distinguished contemporaries, Brian Walton or Brian Dnppa. 

Dr. Brian Walton, rector of the parish of St. Martin Orgar, in 
the city of London, prebendary of St Paul's, and chaplain to king 
Charles the First, was the distinguished divine who published the 
Polyglot Bible, in 6 toI. fol. He shared the fate of the royalists ; 
but on the Restoration was advanced to the bishoprick of Chester, 
and died in 1661. 

Dr. Brian Dnppa, was dean of Christ-Church, Oxford, bishop 
successively of Chichester and Salisbury, and tutor to the young 

Erince, afterwards king Charles the Second. After the Restoration 
e was advanced to Uie See of Winchester, and appointed lord 
Almoner. He died in 1662 ; and was sacceeded by iz* Walton's 
old friend. Dr. Morley, translated from Worcester. 

Shawford ^Shallow-ford), the scene of the Aneler's meditations, 
(mentioned in the succeeding line) is five miles from Stafford, 
where the river Sow runs through the small freehold property 
which belonged to Walton. Wincung gracefully through a narrow 
▼alley, the nver there — 

Glides gently onward with a stilly sound, 
not less to the admiration of the poet than to the commendation of 
the moralist and the Angler. 
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indeed by any other sleigbts and secrets belonging 
to their mysterious government. And the sum that 
was got that week proved to be but twenty and 
some odd shillings. The odd money was agreed to 
be distributed amongst the poor of their own corpor- 
ation ; and for the remaining twenty shillings, that 
was to be divided unto four gentlemen gipsies, accor- 
ding to their several degrees in their common-wealth. 

And the first or chiefest gipsy was, by consent, 
to have a third part of the twenty shillings ; which 
all men know is 6s. 8d. 

The second was to have a fourth part of the 20s. 
which all men know to be 6s. 

The third waB to have a fifth part of the 20s. 
which all men know to be 48. 

The fourth and last gipsy, was to have a sixth 
part of the 20s. which all men know to be 3s. 4d. ; 

As for example,-^ 

8 times 68. 8d. is 20b. 

And so is 4 times 59 . .' • . 20s. 

And so is 5 times 4s. . • • 208. 

And so is 6 times ds. 4d. . . 20s. 

And yet he that divided the money was so very a 
gipsy, that though he gave to every one these said 
sums, yet he kept one shilling of it for himself; 

As for example, t. d. 

6 8 

6 

4 

3 4 



make but.. 19 
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But now you shall know, that whea the four 
gipsies saw that he had got one shilling by dividing 
the money, though not one of them knew any reason 
to demand more, yet, like lords and courtiers, every 
gipsy envied him that was the gainer, and wrangled 
with him, and every one said the remaining shilling 
belonged to him : and so they fell to so high a con- 
test about it, as none that knows the faithfulness of 
one gipsy to another will easily believe; only we 
that have lived these last twenty years, are certain 
that money has been able to do much mischief. 
However, the gipsies were too wise to go to law, and 
did therefore choose their choice fjriends. Rook and 
Sharky and our late English Gusmany* to be their 
arbitrators and umpires; and so they left; this honey- 
suckle hedge, and went to tell fortunes, and cheat, 
and get more money and lodging in the next village. 

When these were gone, we heard as high a conten- 
tion amongst the beggars, whether it was easiest to 
rip a cloak, or to unrip a cloak ? One beggar affirmed 
it was all one. But that was denied, by asking her, 
if doing and undoing were all one ? Then another 
said, ^twas easiest to unrip a cloak, for that was to 
let it alone. But she was answered, by asking her, 

* The English Gozman, or the History of that anparalleled 
thief, James Hind. Written bj G(eorge) F(idge) Lond. 1652. 
Hind, "the greatest thief " of bis age, was the son of a Saddler, 
at Chipping Norton, co. Oxford, and was apprenticed to a Batcher. 
In the rebellion he entered the r oya l army, and was engaged in 
the batUes- of Worcester and Warrington. In 1651, he was 
arrested by order of the Parliament, baring taken shelter ander 
the name of Browne, " at one Denzy's, a Barber, over against St. 
Danstan's Ghorch, in Fleet Street. Here, Sir John Hawkins 
sopposed, he might hare come under Walton's personal obser- 
' yation ; bat the latter had long preyioasly left the neighbourhood. 
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how she upripped it, if she let it alone ? and she 
confessed herself mistaken. These, and twenty such 
like questions were proposed, and answered with as 
much beggarly logic and earnestness, as was ever 
heard to proceed from the mouth of the most perti* 
nacious schismatic : and sometimes all the beggars, 
whose number was neither more nor less than the 
poets' nine muses, talked all together about this rip* 
ping and unripping, and so loud, that not one heard 
what the other said : but at last one beggar craved 
audience, and told them, that old father Clause^ 
whom Ben Jonson^ in his Beggar's-busk^* created 
king of their corporation, was that night to lodge at 
an ale-house, called Catch-her-by-the-way ^ not far 
from Waltham-crosSf and in the high road towards 
London ; and he therefore desired them to spend no 
more time about that and such like questions, but 
to refer all to father Clause at night, for he was an 
upright judge ; and in the mean time draw cuts what 
song should be next sung, and who should sing it. 
They all agreed to the motion, and the lot fell to her 
tliat was the youngest, and veriest virgin of the 
company; and she sang Frank Davison* sf song, 
which he made forty years ago, and all the others of 
the company joined to sing the burthen with her. 
The ditty was this, but first the burthen : — 

* A slip of the memory, as it seems : the plaj wUl be foand in 
the works of Beaamont and Fletcher.— Browne. 

t Francid Davison, eldest son of WiUiam Davison, Secretary 
of State, in the reign of Elizabeth, was born in 1575, and edacated 
for the law, bat adopted the muses. In 1602 he pabiished ** The 
Poetical lUiapsodj, which passed throagh fonr editions, in 
that of 1611, the verses quoted, are called " A song in praise of a 
Beggar's Life." 
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Bright shines the sun ; play, beggars play, 
Here's scraps enough to serve to-day. 

What noise of yiols is so sweet 

As when our merry clappers ring ? 
Wliat mirth doth want when beggars meet ? 

A beggar's life is for a king : 
Eat, drink, and play, sleep when we list ; 
Go where we will, — so stocks be miss'd. 

Bright shines the sun ; play, beggars play, 

Here's scraps enough to serve to*day. 

The world is ours, and ours alone, 

For we alone have world at will : 
We purchase not, all is our own. 

Both fields and streets we beggars fill ; 
Not care to get, nor fear to keep,^ 
Did ever break a beggar's sleep. 

Bright shines the sun ; play, beggars play. 

Here's scraps enoagh to serve to*day. 

A hundred herds of black and white 

Upon our gowns securely feed ; 
And yet if any dare us bite. 

He dies therefore, as sure as creed : 
Thus beggars lord it as they please. 
And only beggars live at ease. 

Bright shines the sun ; play, beggars, play, 

Here's scraps enough to serve to-day. 

Ven. I thank you, good Master, for this piece of 
roerriment, and this song, which was well humoured 
by the maker, and well remembered by you. 

Pisc. But, I pray, forget not the catch which 
you promised to make against night ; for our coun- 
tryman, honest Coridon, will expect your catch and 
my song, which I must be forced to patch up, for it 
is so long since I learned it that I have forgot a part 
of it. But come, now it hath done raining, let's 
stretch our legs a little in a gentle walk to the river, 
and try what interest our Angles will pay us for 

K 
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lending them so long to be used by the Trouts ; lent 
them indeed, like usurers, for our profit and their 
destruction. 

Ven. Oh me! look you, Master, a fish, a fish! 
Oh, alas ! Master, I have lost her ! • 

Pisc. Ay marry. Sir, that was a good fish indeed : 
if I had had the luck to have taken up that rod, 
then 'tis twenty to one he should not have broke my 
line by running to the rod's end, as you 8u£fered 
him. I would have held him within the bent of 
my rod, unless he had been fellow to the great Trout 
that is near an c^ll long, which was of such a length 
and depth, that he had his picture drawn, and now 
is to be seen at mine Host Rtckabie*s, at the George^ 
in Ware : and it may be, by giving that very great 
Trout the rod, that is, by casting it to him into the 
water,! I might have caught him at the long run ; for 
so 1 use always to do when I meet with an overgrown 
fish, and you will learn to do so too hereafter : for I 
tell you. Scholar, fishing is an art ; or, at least, it is 
an art to catch fish. 

Ven But, Master, I have heard that the great 
Trout you speak of is a Salmon. 

Pisc. Trust me, Scholar, I know not what to say 

* If joa lose a Troat by getting off or breaking your tackle, 
there is this method to take her afterwards. Near to her hold, if 
jou can discover it, or where you struck her, fix a short stick in 
the water, the bark so loosed as to hold yoar line in it, and yet 
close enough to keep it from slipping out, or the stream carrying 
it away. Your hook and line must be yery strong. Bait with a 
lob worm, and let it bans a foot from the stick. Secure the other 
end of jour line to a stick or a bough in the bank, and within one 
hour, yon may be sure of her, if all your tackle hold.— £roum«. 

t Mr* Cotton dislikes this method, and offers his reasons. 
Part 11. ch. xii. — Brovme* 
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to it. There are many country people that believe 
Hares change sexes every year : and there be very 
many learned men think so too, for in their dissec- 
ting them they find many reasons to incline them to 
that belief.* And to make the wonder seem yet 
less, that Hares change sexes, note, that Doctor Mer. 
Casaubon affirms, in his book of credible and 
incredible things, that Caspar PeuceruSff a learned 
physician, tells us of a people that once a year turn 
wolves, partly in shape, and partly in conditions. 
And so, whether this were a Salmon when he came 
into the fresh water, and his not rertuming into the 
sea hath altered him to another colour or kind, I am 
not able to say : but I am certain he hath all the 
signs of being a Trout, both for his shape, colour, 
and spots ; and yet many think he is not. 

Ven. But, Master, will this Trout which I had 
hold of die ? for it is like he hath the hook in his belly. 

Pisc. 1 will tell you. Scholar, that unless the 
book be fast in his very gorge, 'tis more than pro- 
bable he will live ; and a little time, with the help 
of the water, will rust the hook, and it will in time 
wear away ; as the gravel doth in the horse-hoof, 
which only leaves a false quarter. 

And now. Scholar, let's go to my rod. Look you, 
Scholar, I have a fish too, but it proves a logger- 
headed Chub ; and this is not much amiss, for this 
will pleasure some poor body, as we go to our lodging 
to meet our brother Peter and honest Coridon. 

* Vide Topsell, History of Foyre Footed Beastes, 1607, p. 266. 

t He was born at Lasatia, in 1525, and married a daughter of 
Meianethon. He wrote manjr works, and died in 1602. — Rawkint, 

k2 
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Come, now bait your hook again, and lay it into the 
water, for it rains again : and we will e'en retire to 
the sycamore trre, and there I will give you more 
directions concerning fishing ; for I would fain make 
you an artist. 

Yen. Yes, good Master, [ pray let it be so. 

Pisc. Well, Scholar, now we are sat down and 
are at ease, I shall tell you a little more of Trout* 
fishing, before I speak of the Salmon, which I purpose 
shall be next, and then of the Pike or Luce* You 
are to know, there is night as well as day-fishing for 
a Trout, and that in the night the best Trouts come 
out of their holes : and the manner of tstking them 
is, on the top of the water, with a great lob or gar* 
den-worm, or rather two, which you are to fish with 
in a place where the waters run somewhat quietly, 
for in a stream the bait will not be so well discerned. 
I say, in a quiet or dead place near to some swift : 
there draw your bait over the top of the water, to 
and fro ; and if there be a good Trout in the hole, 
he will take it,* especially if the night be dark; for 
then he is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any frog or water-rat or 
mouse that swims betwixt him and the sky : these 
he hunts after, if he sees the water but wrinkle or 
move in one of these dead holes, where these great 
old Trouts usually lie near to their holds ;t for you 

* Yon will hear when they rise, slack yoar line then down as 
nigh as joa can gness to the bottom, holding it upright, yon wiH 
easily perceive a bite by yoor hand. — Browne, 

t Sometimes lobworms, used at ground, are better; with two 
worms, the four ends hanging down as eyen as you can guess in 
the dark, with a running plummet (a bored shot or bullet) propor- 
tioned to the stream, about ten inches from the hook, so as to feel 
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are to note, tliat the great old Trout is both subtle 
and fearful, and lies close all day, and does not 
usually stir out of his hold, but lies in it as close in 
the day as the timorous hare does in her form : for 
the chief feeding of either is seldom in the day, but 
usually in the night, and then the great Trouts feed 
very boldly. 

And yon must fish for him with a strong line, and 
not a little hook, and let him have time to gorge 
your hook ; for he does not usually forsake it, as he 
oft will in the day-fishing : and if the night be not 
dark, then fish so with an artificial fly vof a light 
colour, and at the snap : * nay, he will sometimes 
rise at a dead mouse, or a piece of cloth, or anything 
that seems to swim across the water, or to be in 
motion. This is a choice way; but I have not oft 
used it, because it is void of the pleasures that such 
days as these, that we two now enjoy, afford an Angler. 

And you are to know, that in Hampshire^ which 
I think exceeds all England for swift, shallow, clear, 
pleasant brooks, and store of Trouts, they use to 
catch Trouts in the night, by the light of a torch or 
straw, which, when they have discovered, they strike 
with a Trout-spear, or other ways. This kind of 

it running upon the ground, throwing it up the stream, and car- 
rying joar hand straight. When you feel a bite, give time, for 
Bot one in twenty bat gorges the bait. The least stroke fastens 
him : give a turn or two and land him, which yon may do with 
your hands. — Barker' t DelighU 

* That is to say, at the 6rst touch of the fish. TheWhite Palmer 
is a good night fly, on a larse hook ; then as day dawns, substitute 
a Red, and at full light a Buick of the same kind. These, with lob 
worms, will serve aU the year for nie^ht angling ; which is the true 
experience, and surest of all, and kills the largest Trout. Your 
line must not be longer than your rod^-^Barker^s DelighU 
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way they catch very many : but I would not believe 
it till I was an eye-witness of it ; nor do I like it^ 
now I have seen it. 

Ven. But, Master, do not Trouts see us in the 
night ? 

Pisc. Yes, and hear, and smell too, both then 
and in the day time ; for Gesner observes, the Otter 
smells a fish forty furlongs off him in the water: 
and that it may be true, seems to be affirmed by Sir 
Francis Bacon, in the Eighth Century of his Natural 
History y who there proves that waters may be the 
medium of sounds, by demonstrating it thus : ** That 
'' if you knock two stones together very deep under 
<* the water, those that stand on a bank near to that 
'* place, may hear the noise without any diminution 
** of it by the water." He also offers the like ex- 
periment concerning the letting an anchor fail by a 
very long cable or rope on a rock, or the sand, 
within the sea : and this being so well observed and 
demonstrated, as it is by that learned man, has made 
me to believe that Eels unbed themselves and stir 
at the noise of thunder; and not only, as some 
think, by the motion or stirring of the earth, which 
is occasioned by that thunder. 

And this reason of Sir Francis Bacony (Exper, 
792,) has made me crave pardon of one that I laughed 
at for affirming, that he knew Carps come to a 
certain place in a pond, to be fed, at the ringing of 
a bell, or the beating of a drum : and however, it 
shall be a rule for me to make as little noise as I 
can when 1 am fishing, until Sir Francis Bacon be 
confuted, which I shall give any man leave to do. 
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And, lest you may think him singular in this 
opinion, I will tell you, this seems to be believed by 
our learned Doctor Hakewill* who, in his Apology 
of God's Power and Providence^ fol. 360, quotes 
Pliny to report, that one of the emperors had par- 
ticular fish-ponds, and in them several fish, that 
appeared and came when they were called by their 
particular names : and St. James tells us, (chap. iii. 
7,) that all things in the sea have been tamed by 
mankind. And Pliny tells us, (lib, ix, 35,) that 
Antonia^ the wife of Drusus^ had a Lamprey, at 
whose gills she hung jewels or ear-rings ; and that 
others have been so tender-hearted, as to shed tears 
at the death of fishes which they have kept and 
loved. And these observations, which will to most 
hearers seem wonderful, seem to have a further con- 
firmation from Martial^ (lib, iv., epigr. 30,) who 
writes thus : — 

PiscatoTf fuge, ne nocens, S^. 

Rash Angler, here thy guilty sport forbear, 
Those finny natives are a monarch's care. 
The gentle Icind obey his known command, 
And feed familiar from his sporting hand. 
Each has his name, which severally they bear, 
And to their owner's summons strait appear.t 

All the further use that I shall make of this, shall 
be, to advise Anglers to be patient, and forbear 
swearing, lest they be heard, and catch no fish. 

And so I shall proceed next to tell you, it is certain, 
that certain fields near Lemster, a town in Here- 

* Dr. George Hakewill was bom at Exeter, in 1579, and was 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. He died in 1649. His work 
mentioned, is dated 1630. 

t Browne's translation. 
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fordshiTt, are observed to make the sheep that g;raie 
upon them more fat than the next, and also to bear 
finer wool; that is to say, that, that year in whicb 
they feed in such a particular pasture, they shall yield 
finer wool than they did that year before they came 
to feed in it, and coarser again if they shall return 
to their former pasture; and again return to a finer 
vool, being fed in the fins-nool ground. Which I 
tell you that you may the better believe that I am 
certain, if I catch a Trout in one meadow he shall 
be white and faint, and very like to be lousy; and 
as certainly, if I catch a Trout in the next meadow, 
he shall be strong, and red, and lusty, and much 
better meat. Trust me. Scholar, 1 have caught many 
a Trout in a particular meadow, that the very shape 
and the enamelled colour of him hath been such as 
hath joyed me to look on him : and I have then with 
much pleasure concluded with Solomon, — 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Observations of the Umber or Grayling, and 
Directions how to fish for him* 

PiSCATOR. 

I should, by promise, speak next of the Salmon ; 
but I will by your favour, say a little of the Umber 
or Grayling ; which is so like a Trout for his shape 
and feeding, that I desire I may exercise your patience 
with a short discourse of him, and then the next 
shall be of the Salmon. 

The Umber and Grayling are thought by some to 
differ, as the Herring and Pilchard do. But though 
they may do so in oiher nations, I think those in 
England differ nothing but in their names.* Aldro- 
vandus says, they be of a Trout kind ; and Gesner 
says,t that in his country, which is Switzerland^ he 
is accounted the choicest of all fish. And in Italy ^ 
he is in the month of May so highly valued, that he 
is sold then at a much higher rate than any other 
fish. The French, which call the Chub un Villain^ 
call the Umber of the Lake Leman^ un umble Che^ 



* The larger Grajllng is called an Umber; as the foil grown 
Jack is called a Pike. — Browne, 

t HistorisB Nataralis Animaliam, v.iv; foL 1551 -8« 
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valier; and they value the Umber or GrayliDg so 
highly, that they say he feeds on gold ; and say that 
many have been caught out of their famous river of 
Loire, out of whose bellies grains of gold have been 
often taken. And some think that he feeds on water- 
thyme, and smells of it at his first taking out of the 
water; and they may think so with as good reason, 
as we do that our Smelts smell like violets at their 
being first caught ; which J think is a truth. Aldro- 
vandus says, the Salmon, the Grayling, and Trout, 
and all fish that live in clear and sharp streams, are 
made by their mother Nature of such exact shape 
and pleasant colours, purposely to invite us to a joy 
and contentedness in feasting with her. Whether 
this is a truth or not, is not my purpose to dis- 
pute ; but 'tis certain, all that write of the Umber 
declare him to be very medicinable. And Gesner 
says, that the fat of an Umber or Grayling, being set 
with a little honey a day or two in the sun in a little 
glass, is very excellent against redness, or swarthi- 
ness, or anything that breeds in the eyes. Salvian* 
takes him to be called Umber from his swift swim- 
ming or gliding out of sight, more like a shadow or 
a ghost than a fish. Much more might be said both 
of his smell and taste ; but I shall only tell you, that 
St. Ambrose J the glorious bishop of Milan, who lived 
when the Church kept fasting-days, calls him the 
Flower-fish, or flower of fishes ; and that he was so 
far in love with him, that he would not let him pass 

* Hippolito Salnani, an Italian Physician, who wrote a treatise, 
entitled : *' Aqaitilium Animaliiun Historise," 1554, and died at 
Rome, in 1572. — HawHm* 
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wttbout the hoDOT of a long discourse: but I most; 
and pass on to tell you how to take this dabty fish. 



First, note, that he grows not to the bigness of a 
Trout ; for the biggest of them do not usually exceed 
eighteen inches. He lives in such rivers as the 
Trout does, and is usually taken with the same baits 
as the Trout is, and after the same manner ; for he 
will bite both at the minnow, or worm, or fly : though 
he bitea not often at the minnow, and is very game- 
some at the fly, and much simpler, and therefore 
bolderthan aTrout; forhe will rise twenty times at a 
fly, If you miss him, and yet rise again. Hehasbeea 
taken with a fly made of the red feathers of a para- 
kita, a strange outlandish bird ; and he will rise at a 
fly not unlike a gnat or a small moth, or indeed at 
most flies that are not too big. He is a fish that 
lurks close all winter,* but is very pleasant and jolly 
alter mid-April, and in May, and in the hot months : 
he is of a very fine shape; his flesh is white; his 
teeth, those little ones tbat he has, are in his throat, 
yet he has so tender a month, that he is oftener lost 
after an Angler has hooked him, than any other fish. 

* Hr. Cotton'! jndgnuut diSen. SMPntII.,cli. 
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Though there be many of these fishea in the 
delicate river Dove, and in Trent, and some other 
smaller rivers, as that which runs by Salisbury ; yet 
he is not bo general a fish as the Trout, aoi to me 
BO good to eat or to angle for. And so I shall take 
my leave of bim ; and now come to some observations 
of the Salmon, and how to catch him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

• 

Observations of the Salmon, with Directions how 

to fish for him. 

PiSCATORf 

The Salmon is accounted the king of fresh-water 
fish ; and is ever bred in rivers relating to the sea, 
yet so high or far from it as admits of no tincture of 
salt or brackishness. He is said to breed or cast his 
spawn, in most rivers, in the month oi August : some 
say that then they dig a hole or grave in a safe place 
in the gravel, and there place their eggs or spawn, 
after the melter has done his natural office, and then 
hide it most cunningly, and cover it over with gravel 
and stones ; and then leave it to their Creator's pro* 
tection, who, by a gentle heat which he infuses into 
that cold element, makes it brood and beget life in 
the spawn, and to become Samlets early in the 
spring next following. 

The Salmons having spent their appointed time, 
and done this natural duty in the fresh waters, they 
then haste to the sea before winter, both the melter 
and spawner : but if they be stopped by flood-gates 
or wears, or lost in the fresh waters, then those so 
left behind, by degrees grow sick, and lean, and un- 
seasonable, and kipper; that is to say, have bony 
gristles grow out of their lower chaps, not unlike a 
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hawk's beaky which hinder their feeding;* and in time 
such fish, so left behind, pine away and die. Tis 
observed, that he may live thus one year from the 
sea; but he then grows insipid and tasteless, and 
loses both his blood and strength, and pines and dies 
the second year. And His noted, that those little 
Salmons called Skeggars, which abound in many 
rivers relating to the 8ea,t are bred by such sick 
Salmons that might not go to the sea; and that 
though they abound, yet they never thrive to any 
considerable bigness. 

But if the old Salmon gets to the sea, then that 
gristle, which shews him to be kipper, wears away, 
or is cast off, as the eagle is said to cast his bill ; 
and he recovers his strength, and comes next sum- 
mer to the same river, if it be possible, to enjoy the 
former pleasures that there possessed him; for, as 
one has wittily observed, he has, like some persons 
of honor and riches, which have both their winter 
and summer houses; the fresh rivers for summer, 
and the salt water for winter, to spend his life in ; 
which is not, as Sir Francis Bacon hath observed in 
his History of Life and Death , above ten years : and 
it is to be observed, that though the Salmon does 
grow big in the sea, yet he grows not fat but in fresh 
rivers ; and it is observed, that the farther they get 
from the sea, they be both the fatter and better. 

Next, 1 shall tell you, that though they make very 
hard shift to get out of the fresh rivers into the sea ; 

* It is pecnliar to the male, and is said to be a natural temporarj 
defence against other fish that would devour the spawn. — Broume, 

t Particnlarljr of Yorkshire, Devonshire and Dorsetshire, aboat 
Maj* — Browne. 
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yet they will make harder shift to get out of the salt 
into the fresh rivers, to spawn, or possess the plea- 
sures that they have formerly found in them: to 
which end, they will force themselves through flood- 
gates, or over wears, or hedges or stops in the 
water, even to a height beyond common belief. 
Gesner speaks of such places as are known to be 
above eight feet high above water. And our Cam- 
den mentions in his Britannia the like wonder to be 
in Pembrokeshire f where the river Tivy falls into the 
sea ;* and that the fall is so downright, and so high, 
that the people stand and wonder at the strength 
and sleight by which they see the Salmon use to get 
out of the sea into the said river ; and the manner 
and height of the place is so notable, that it is known 
far by the name of the Salmon-leap; concerning 
which, take this also out of Michael Drayton^f my 
honest old friend, as he tells it in his Poly-olbion. 

And when the Salmon seeks a fresher stream to find, 
Which hither from the sea comes yearly by his kind : 
As he towards season grows, and stems the wat'ry tract 
Where Tky, billing down, makes an high cataract, 
Forc'd by the rising rocks that there her course oppose. 
As though within her bounds they meant her to enclose; 
Here, when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive; 
His tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 
That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw, 

* The chief of these is in the river Wear, near Durham. There 
is another very famous, at old Aberdeen, and Inverness ; and at 
LixUp, seven miles fiom Dublin, is one thirty feet high.-^Browne* 

t Michael Drayton was born in Warwickshire in 1563. Among 
hu numerous works, the Poly-olbion has great merit, and is 
rendered more valuable by the learned notes of John Selden. 
Drayton died in 1631, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. — 
Hawkitu, 
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Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand, 
That bended end to end, and started from roan's hand, 
Far off itself doth cast; so does the Salmon yanlt: 
And if at first he fail, his second sammersault 
He instantly essays ; and from his nimble ring, 
Still yerking, never leaves until himself he fling 
Above the opposing stream 

This Michael Drayton tells you of this leap or 
summersault of the Salmon. 

And next I shall tell yoii, that it is observed by 
Gesner and others, that there is no better Salmon 
than in England; and that though some of our 
northern counties have as fat and as large as the 
river Thames, yet none are of so excellent a taste. 

And as I have told you that Sir Francis Bojccu 
observes, the age of a Salmon exceeds not ten years; 
so let me next tell you, that his growth is very sud- 
den : it is said, that after he has got into the sea, he 
becomes from a Samlet not so big as a Gudgeon, to 
be a Salmon, in as short a time as a gosling becomes 
to be a goose. Much of this has been observed by 
tying a ribbon, or some known tape or thread, in the 
tail of some young Salmons, which have been taken 
in wears as they have swimmed towards the salt 
water, and then by taking a part of them again with 
the known mark at the same place at their return 
from the sea, which is usually about six months 
after; and the like experiment hath been tried upon 
young swallows, who have, after six months absence^ 
been observed to return to the same chimney, there 
to make their nests and habitations for the summer 
following : which has inclined many to think, that 
every Salmon usually returns to the same river in 
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which it was bred, as young pigeons taken out of the 
same dove-cote have also been observed to do. 

Aud you are yet to observe further, that the he- 
Salmon is usually bigger than the spanner, aad that 
ke is more Icipper, and less able to endure a winter 
in the fresh water, than the she is ; yet she is, at 
that time of looking less kipper and better, as 
watery, and as bad meat. 

And yet you are to observe, that as there is no 
general rule without an exception, so there are some 
few rivers in this nation, that have Trouts and Sal- 
mons in season in winter ; as it is certain there be in 
the river Wye, in Monmaathshire, where tliey be in 
season, as Camden observes, from September till 
ApriL But, my Scholar, the observation of this 
and many other things, I must in manners omit, 
because tbey will prove too large for our narrow 
compass of time ; and therefore 1 shall next fall upon 
nay directions how to fiah for this SALUoif. 



And for that, first you shall observe, that usually 
be stays not long in a place, as Trouts will, but, as 
I said, covets still to go nearer the spring-head; and 
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that he does not, as the Trout and many other 6ftfa, 
lie near the watetr-side or bank, or roots of trees, but 
swims in the deep and broad parts of the water ; 
and usually in the middle, and near the ground, and 
that there you are to fish for him ; and that he is to 
be caught as the Trout is, with a worm, a Minnow,, 
which some call a penk, or with a fly.* 

And you are to observe, that he is very seldom 
observed to bite at a Minnow, yet sometimes he will, 
and not usually at a fly; but more usually at a 
worm,t and then most usually at a lob or garden* 
worm, which should be well scoured, that is to. say, 
kept seven or eight days in moss before you fish 
with them : and if you double your time of eight 
into sixteen, twenty, or more days, it is still the 
better ; for the worms will still be clearer, tougher, 
and more lively, and contifaue so longer upon your 
hook; and they may be kept longer by keeping 
them cool and in fresh moss ; and some advise to put 
camphor into it. 

Note also, that many use to fish for a Salmon 
with a ring of wire on the top of their rod, through 
which the line may run to as great a length as is 
needful when he is hooked. And to that end, some 
use a wheel about the middle of their rod, or near 
their hand; which is to be observed better by 
seeing one of them, than by a large demonstration 
of words. 

* A cftdis or a gentle, pnt on the tip of a book baited ivith a 
dub-flj, takes Salmon Smelts beyond expectation.p~JBroume. 

t Also at the bob or earth grab, and cadis, single or togetherw 
•^Browne* 
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And now I shall tell you that which may be called a 
secret. I have been a-fishing with o\d>Oliver Henley y 
now with God, a noted fisher both for Trout and 
Salmon ; and have observed that he would usually 
take three or four worms out of his bag, and put 
them into a little box in his pocket, where he would 
usually let them continue half an hour or more, 
before he would bait his hook with them : I have 
asked him his reason, and. he has replied, " He did 
** but pick the best out to be in readiness against 
** he baited his hook the next time.'' But he has 
been observed, both by others and myself, to catch 
more fish than I or anybody that has ever gone a 
fishing with him could do, and especially Salmons ; 
and I have been told lately, by one of his most inti- 
mate and secret friends, that the box in which he 
put those worms was anointed with a drop, or two 
or three, of the oil of ivy-berries, made by expression 
or infusion; and told, that by the worms remaining 
in that box an hour, or a like time, they had incor- 
porated a kind of smell that was irresistibly attrac- 
tive, enough to force any fish within the smell of them 
to bite.* This I heard not long since from a friend, 

* The following infallible recipe for taking fisb has been attri- 
bnted to Walton's companion, *' R. Roe," and it mi^ht have been 
ap, had not the initials, on forther inspection, anluckilv proved to 
be "R. B." (See Complete Angler, 1836)} which, bjr the bye, 
seem only to apply to the Prohatum:'^ 

Woaldst thoa catch Hsh t 
Then here's thy wish : 
Take this receipt [Hib. restUe.} 
To anuint thy bait. 

' Thou that desires to Ash with line and hook, 

Be it in pool, in river, or in brook, 
1 o 1)1 iss thy bait and make the fish to bite, 
tQi here's the means if thou can'it bit it right: 

l2 
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but have not tried it ; yet I grant it probable, and 
refer my reader to Sir Francis Bacon's Natural 
History, where he proves fishes may hear, and 
doubtless can more probably smell : and I am 
certain Gesner says, the Otter can smell in the 
water, and I know not but that fish may do so too. 
Tis left for a lover of angling, or any that desires 
to improve that art, to try this conclusion. 

I shall also impart two other experiments, but 
not tried by myself, which I will deliver in the same 
words that they were given me by an excellent 
Angler and a very friend, in writing: he told me 
the latter was too good to be told but in a learned 
language, lestit should be made common. 

^' Take the stinking oil, drawn out of polypody of 
'< the oak by a retort, mixed with turpentine and 
" hive-honey, and anoint your bait therewith, and 
« it will doubtless draw the fish to it." 

The other is this : ** Vulnera hederts grandissim<B 
** inflicta sudant balsamum oleo gelato albicantique 
^^ persimile, odoris vero longe stLuvissimi"* 

'' 'Tis supremely sweet to any fish, and yet assa- 
" foetida may do the like." 

Take gum of life, well beat and laid to Boak 
In oil well drawn Arom that which kills the oak ; (ivy) 
Fiih when thou wilt, thon shalt have sport thy All, 
When twenty fall, thoa shalt be inre to kill. 

Probatum: 

It's perfect and good. 

If well understood ; 

Else not to be told 

For silver or gold.— JR. B, 

Secrets of Angling, by /• D. 

* " Slit the lar^st branches of an ivj tree, and it will yield aa 
oleaginons balsam, white in colour and of a pleasing odoor." 

Several other nngnents and compositions, which partake more 
of witches' spells than of utility, will \fe found ia Dr. Charroi' 
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But in these things I have no great faith, yet grant 
it probable; and have had from some chemical men, 
namely, from Sir George Hastings and others, an 
affirmation of them to be very advantageous : but no 
more of these, especially not in this place. 

I might here, before I take my leave of the 
Salmon, tell you, that there is more than one 
sort of thenr; as namely, a Tecon, and another 
called in some places a Samlet, or by some a 

Recipes, and /. D'< Secrets of Angling* The foUowiog, howeyer, 
are innocent, and the effects accoonted extraordinary, 

Tak e juice of camomile, half a spoonf nl ; oil of spike, one drachm ; 
oil of comfrey, a drachm and a half; goose j^rease, two drachms. 
Dissolve over the fire, and when cold, pnt it into a glass bottle. 
Anoint yoar bait with the composition when you ang^e. Some add 
three drachms of spirit of ritriol, and call it the Universal and 
Infallible Bait 

Take assafcetida, three drachms ; camphor, one drachm ; Venice 
turpentine, one drachm. Beat all together with some drops of oil 
of lavender and oil of camomile. Anoint eight inches of yonr line 
above the hook with it ; and for a Troat in a maddy stream, and a 
Gadgeon in clear water, it has the preference over any other 
vngaent whatever. 

Camphor put in the moss to your worms the day yon angle, is 
good ; or dissolve two ounces of gum ivy in a gill of spring water, 
with the like quantity of oil of sweet almonds, and applied in the 
•ame manner. Or 

Take a handful of houseleek ; half a handful of the inner green 
bark of ivy stalks ; pound well together, and wet your moss with 
the expressed juice. Some commend the juice of netlles with tiie 
houseleek ; others prefer the houseleek alone. 

Oil of anise, spikenard, spermaceti, powdered cummin-seed, 
galbannm, are all highly commended, and may be tried singly, or 
compounded ; either made into a paste, or as unguents. 

Oil of amber, rosemary, and myrrh, alike of each, mixed with 
the worms, or in paste, is said to make the bait so tempting, as no 
fish will resist it. 

Samphire bruised, and made up into balls for ground bait, with 
walnut oil, is excellent for Carp, Bream, Tench. Also 

Bean flour, with a little honey, wetted with rectified spirits of 
wine, and a little oil of turpentine, made up in small pellets, and 
thrown in over night, will make the fish very eager, and keep them 
at the place ; wh^e you'll be sure to find them in the morning. — 
Browne, 
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Skegger :* but these and otbers, which I forbear to 
name, may be £sh of another kind, and differ as we 
know a Herring and a Pilchard do, which, I think, 
are as different ae the rirers in which they breed, 
and must by me be left to the disquisitions of men 
of more leisure, and of greater abilities, than I pro- 
fess myself to have. 

And lastly, 1 am to borrow so much of your pro- 
mised patience as to telt you, that the Trout or Sal- 
mon being in season, have at their first taking out of 
the water, which continues during life, their bodies 
adorned, the one with such red spots, and the other 
with such black or blackish spots, as gi?e them such 
an addition of natural beauty, as, I think, was never 
given to any woman by the artificial paint or patches 
in which they so much pride themselves in this age. 
And so I shall leave them both, and proceed to some 
observations on the Pike. 



■ CBneil *1h k BrandliD. Tbe; live In the anines 
id never grnw berond »ii or Bi([ht inches. The bait fo 
10 Aut-fl; or ■ red worm, ■■ lot Qaigtoiu—Briivm- 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Observations of the Luce or Pike, mth Directions 

how toJUh for him, 

PiSCATOa. 

The mighty Luce* or Pike is taken to be the 
tyrant, as the Salmon is the king, of the fresh waters. 
It is not to be doubted, but that they are bred, some 
by generation, and some not ; as namely, of a weed 
called jpic/^0re/-weed, unless learned Gesner be much 
mistaken : for he says, this weed and other glutinous 
tnatter, with the help of the sun's heat, in some par* 
ticular months, and some ponds apted for it by 
nature, do become Pikes. But doubtless divers 
Pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into 
some ponds some such other ways as are past man's 
finding out, of which we have daily testimonies. 

Sir Francis Bacon^ in his History of Life and 
Death, observes the Pike to be the longest-lived of 
any fresh-water fish : and yet he computes it to be 
not usually above forty years, and others think it to 
be not above ten years : and yet Gesner mentions a 
Pike taken in Swedeland, in the year 1449, with a 
ring about his neck, declaring he was put into that 

* Three Dices, argent, were the arms of the ftmilj of Lucy, 
of Charlcote, co. Warwick, satirized by Shakspere, in the person 
of Justice Shallow.— See Merry Wives of Windier, act i., ic. 1. 
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pond by Frederick the Second, more than two hun- 
dred years before he was last taken, as by the in- 
scription in that ring, being Greeks was interpreted 
by the then bishop of Worms,^ But of this no 
more, but that it is observed, that the old or very 
great Pikes have in them more of state than good- 
ness; the smaller or middle-sized Pikes, being by 
the most and choicest palates observed to be the best 
meat; and contrary, the Eel is observed to be the 
better for age and bigness* 

All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their 
keepers, because their life is maintained by the death 
of so many other fish, even those of their own kind ; 
which has made him by some writers to be called 
the tyrant of the rivers, or the fresh-water wolf, by 
reason of his bold, greedy, devouring disposition; 
which is so keen, as Gesner relates, a man going to 
a pond, where it seems a Pike had devoured all the 
fish, to water his mule, had a Pike bit his mule by 
the lips, to which the Pike hung so fast, that the mule 
drew him out of the water; and by that accident 
the owner of the mule angled out Uie Pike. And 
the same Gesner observes, that a maid in Poland 
had a Pike bit her by the foot, as she was washing 
clothes in a pond. And I have heard the like of a 
woman in Killingworth pond,t not far from Coven^ 

* The story is told bj Dr. UakewUI, in his '* Apology or 1>e« 
daration of Uie Power and Providence of God, &c., 1^0, p. 136. 

t Kenilworth ^ the scene of those " Princely Pleaanres," when 
the Earl of Leicester entertained the Maiden Monarch with 
pageants of Sea Nymphs, and Neptnne presented her with tibe 
treasures of the deep. The *' pool, however, has been long since 
drained, and its site converted into those beaatifol meadows an 
advantageously viewed from the ruined towers of the castle. 
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try* But I have been assured by my friend Mr. 
Seagravey of whom I spake to you formerly, that 
keeps tame Otters, that he hath known a Pike in 
extreme hunger 6ght with one of his Otters for a 
Carp that the Otter had caught, and was then bring- 
ing out of the water. I have told you who relate 
these things, and tell you they are persons of credit; 
and shall conclude this observation by telling you 
what a wise man has observed, ** It is a hard thing 
** persuade the belly , because it has no ears*' 

But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too evi- 
dent to be doubted, that a Pike will devour a fish of 
his own kind, that shall be bigger than his belly or 
throat will receive, and swallow a part of him, and 
let the other part remain in his mouth* till the swal- 
lowed part be digested, and then swallow that other 
part that was in his mouth, and so put it over by 
degrees ; which is not unlike the ox and some other 
beastSy taking their meat, not out of their mouth 
immediately into their belly, but first into some place 
between, and then chew it, or digest it by degrees 
after, which is called chewing the cud. And doubt- 
less Pikes will bite when they are not hungry, but, 
as some think, even for very anger, when a tempting 
bait comes near to them. 

And it is observed, that the Pike will eat venomous 
things, — as some kind of frogs are, — and yet live 
without being harmed by them : for, as some say, 
he has in him a natural balsam, or antidote against 

* A Pike of a large size was taken in the river Oase, by fasten- 
ing on a lesser one, as the person was drawing it out of the water, 
who thus caaght them both* — Brovme* 
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all poison ; and he has a strange heat, that, though 
it appear to us to be cold, can yet digest, or put 
over, any fish-flesh by degrees, without being sick. 
And others observe, that he never eats the venomous 
frog till he have first killed her, and then,— as ducks 
are observed to do to frogs in spawning time, at 
which time some frogs are observed to be venomous, 
— so thoroughly washed her, by tumbling her up and 
down in the water, that he may devour her without 
danger. And Oesner affirms that a Polonian gen- 
tleman did faithfully assure him, he had seen two 
young geese at one time in the belly of a Pike. 
And doubtless a Pike, in his height of hunger, will 
bite at and devour a dog that swims in a pond ; and 
there have been examples of it, or, the like :* for, 
«s I told you, " The belly has no ears wlien hunger 
*' comes upon it,** 

The Pike is also observed to be a solitary, melan- 
choly, and a bold fish: melancholy, because he 
always swims or rests himself alone,t and never swims 
in shoals or with company, as Roach and Dace and 
most other fish do ; and bold, because he fears not 
a shadow, or to see or be seen of any body, as the 
Trout and Chub and all other fish do. 

And it is observed by Gesnery that the jaw-bones 
and hearts and galls of Pikes are very medicinable 
for several diseases ; or to stop blood, to abate fevers, 

• Several pigeoDS, from a Dove-cot at Weston Underwood, 
Backs, were lost by the Pike biting off their beads as they came 
to drink in the river.— Broume. 

t The Pike preys upon the lesser sort of his own species. 
Thns, by an instinct of sdf-preservation, they are led to avoid one 
another <>—£roum«« 
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to cure agues, to oppose or expel the infection of the 
plague, and to be many ways medicinable and useful 
for the good of mankind : but he observes, that the 
biting of a Pike is venomous, and hard to be cured. 

And it is observed, that the Pike is a fish that 
breeds but once a year; and- that other fish, as 
namely Loaches, do breed oftener, as we are certain 
tame pigeons do almost every month : and yet the 
bawk, a bird of prey, as the Pike is of fish, breeds 
but once in twelve months. And you are to note, 
that his time of breeding or spawning, is usually 
about the end of February, or somewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer; 
and to note, that his manner of breeding is thus ; a 
he and a she-Pike will usually go together out of 
a river into some ditch or creek, and that there, the 
spawner casts her eggs, and the melter hovers over 
her all that time that she is casting her spawn, but 
touches her not. 

I might say more of this, but it might be thought 
cariosity or worse, and shall therefore forbear it; 
and shall take up so much of your attention, as to 
tell you, that the best of Pikes are noted to be in 
rivers, next those in great ponds or meres, and the 
worst in small ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you that 
there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike and some 
frogs ; and this may appear to the reader of Du- 
braviuSf a bishop in Bohemiay who in his book of 
Fish and Fish-ponds, relates what he says he saw 
with his own eyes, and could not forbear to tell the 
reader; which was:-* 
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'' As he and the bishop Thurzo were walking bj a large 
pond in Bohemia, they saw a frog, when the Pike lay yery 
sleepily and qniet by the shore-side, leap npon his head ; and 
the frog haTing expressed malice or anger by his swollen 
cheeks and staring eyes, did stretch out his legs and embrace 
the Pike's head, and presently reached them to his eyes, 
tearing with them and his teeth those tender parts: the 
Pike, moved with angaish, moves np and down the water, 
and rabs himself against weeds, and whatever he thought 
might quit him of his enemy ; but all in vain, fur the frog 
did continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and torment 
the Pike, till his strength failed, and then the frog sonk with 
the Pike to the bottom of the water; then presently the fro|c 
appeared again at the top and croaked, and seemed to re- 
joice like a conqueror, after which he presently retired to his 
secret hole. The bishop that had beheld the battle, called his 
fisherman to fetch his nets, and by all gneans to get the Pike, 
that they might declare what had happened : and the Pike 
was drawn forth, and both his eyes eaten out; at which, 
when they began to wonder, the fisherman wislied them to 
forbear, and assured them he was certain that Pikes were 
often so served.*** 

I told this, which is to be read in the Sixth 
Chapter of the First Book of DubraviuSj unto a 
friend, who replied, '* It was as improbable as to 
" have the mouse scratch out the cat's eyes." But 
he did not consider, that there be fishing-frogs, 
which the Dalmatians call the water-devil, of which 
I might tell you as- wonderful a story ; but I shall 
tell you, that 'tis not to be doubted, but that there 
be some frogs so fearful of the water-snake, that, 
when they swim in a place in which they fear to 
meet with him, they then get a reed across into their 

* De Pisoinis et Pisoium, &c. 1550 ; of which, an English 
translation appeared in 1599. Janus Dabravias Scaia, bishop of 
Olmnts, in Horavia, is said to have died in 1559.— ifaio/ctnf. 
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mouthsy which, if they two meet by accident, 
secures the frog from the strength and malice of the 
snake ; and note, that the frog usually swiuis the 
fastest of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water and 
laud-frogs, so there be land and water-snakes. 
Concerning which, take this observation » that the 
land-snake breeds and hatches her eggs, which 
become young snakes, in some old dunghill, or a like 
hot place ; but the water-snake, which is not veno- 
mous, and, as I have been assured by a great 
observer of such secrets, does not hatch, but breed 
her young alive, which she does not then forsake, 
but bides with them ; and in case of danger will 
take them all into her mouth, and swim away from 
any apprehended danger, and then let them out 
again when she thinks all danger to be past : these 
be accidents that we Anglers sometimes see, and 
often talk of. 

But whither am I going ? I had almost lost my- 
self by remembering the discourse of DubraviuSm 
I will therefore stop here, and tell you according to 
my promise, how to catch this Pike. 

His feeding is usually of fish or frogs,* and some- 
times a weed of his own, called pickerel- weed ; of 
which I told you some think some Pikes are bred ; 
for they have observed, that where none have been 
put into ponds, yet they have there found many ; 
and that there has been plenty of that weed in those 

* He takes Tery greedily a Pigeon's craw, well scoured ; also 
a large lob-worm or two. The. fat of a mole, robbed on the worms, 
is bighl J praised,— Brotontf. 
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poiuls, and that that weed both breeds and feeds 
them: but whether those Pikes so bred will eveT 
breed by generation as the others do, I shall leave 
to the disquisition of men of more curiosity and 
leisure than I profess myself to ha?e ; and shall pro- 
ceed to tell you, that you may fish for a Pikb, 



either with a ledger or a walking bait : and you are 
to note, that I call that a ledger bait, which is fixed 
or made to rest in one certain place when jou shall 
be absent from it 1 and I call that a walking bait, 
which you take with you, and have ever in motion. 
Concerning which two, I shall give you this direc- 
tion : that your ledger-bait is best to be a living hait, 
though a dead one may catch, wliether it be a fish or 
a fiog : and that you may make them live the longer, 
you may, or indeed you must, take this course : — 

First, for your live-bait: of fish, a Roach or 
Dace* is, I think, best and most tempting, and a 

* Shakipere, in bis wuTeriBl knowledge df men laA Ibinfs, 

hu not forgollen to niKtapharizetliBlemptiDgqaslitiei odlie dace. 
Falstaff, cootem plating his fnture design on (he purse of good 
liatiti Shallow, lajE, ;' If tbe jodue dace be ■ but for the old 

V\m."—3 Htn.IV., att'm., se.2. 
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Perch* is the longest lived on a hook ; and having 
cut off his fin on his back, which may be done with- 
out hurting him, you must take your knife, which 
cannot be too sharp, and between the head and the 
fin oa the back, cut or make an incision, or such a 
scar, as you may put the arming-wire of your hook 
into it, with as little bruising or hurting the fish as 
art and diligence will enable you to do; and so 
carrying your arming- wire along his back, unto or 
near the tail of your fish between the skin and the 
body of it, draw out that wire or arming of your 
hook at another scar near to his tail : then tie him 
about it with thread, but no harder than of necessity, 
to prevent hurting the fish ; and the better to avoid 
hurting the fish, some have a kind of probe to open 
the way, for the more easy entrance and passage of 
your wire or arming ; but as for these, time and a 
little experience will teach you better than I can by 
words ; therefore I will for the present say no more 
of this, but come next to give you some directions 
how to bait your hook with a frog. 

Vbn. But, good Master, did you not say even 
now, that some frogs were venomous, and is it not 
dangerous to touch them ? 

Pisc. Yes; but I will give you some rules or 
cautions concerning them. And first, you are to 
note, that there are two kinds of frog's ; that is to 
say, if 1 may so express myself, a flesh and a fish- 
frog : by flesh-frogs, I mean frogs that breed and 

* A peroh'it) only recommended in case of necessity* It is a 
dark fisn, and the pike loves a glittering bait : therefore if nsed^ 
scrape away some of the scales to make it show brighter ; and* 
it is then best adapted to snap fishing. — Nobbes, 
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live on the land ; and of these there be several sorts 
also, and of several colours ; some being speckled , 
some greenish, some blackish, or brown : the green 
frog, which is a small one, is by Topsel* taken to be 
venomous ; and so is the paddock or frog-paddock, 
which usually keeps or breeds on the land, and is 
very large, and bony, and big, especially the she- 
frog of that kind ; yet these will sometimes come 
into the water, but it is not often : and the land- 
frogs are some of them observed by him to breed by 
laying eggs ; and others to breed of the slime and 
dust of the earth, and that in winter they turn to 
slime again, and that the next summer that very 
slime returns to be a living creature ; this is the 
opinion of Pliny, And Cardanusf undertakes to 
give a reason for the raining of frogs : but if it were 
in my power, it should rain none but water-frogs, 
for those I think are not venomous, especially the 
right water-frog, which about February or March 
breeds in ditches by slime, and blackish eggs in that 
slime : about which time of breeding, the he and 
she-frogs are observed to use divers summersaults, 
and to croak and make a noise, which the land-frog, 
or paddock-frog never does. Now of these water- 
frogs, if you intend to 6sh with a frog for a Pike, 
you are to choose the yellowest that you can get, for 
that the Pike ever likes best. And thus use your 
frog, that he may continue long alive : — 

• Hist, of Serpents, fol. 1608. 

t Jerome Ctrdan, an Italian Physician, Naturalist, and Astrolo- 

5er» bom at Pavia, in 1501, well known by his many works : he 
fed at Rome in 1576. It is said he foretold the day of his death 
and starred himself to death to preserve hb reputation.— if attfMns. 
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Put your hook into his. mouth, which you may 
easily do from the middle of April till August^ and 
then the frog's mouth grows up, and he continues so 
for at least six months without eating, but is sus- 
taiued, none, but He whose name is Wonderful, 
knows how; I say, put your hook, I mean the 
arming-wire, through his mouth and out at his gills, 
and then with a fine needle and silk sew the upper 
part of his leg whh only one stitch to the arming- 
wire of your hook, or tie the frog's leg above the 
upper joint to the armed wire; and in so doing, use 
him as though you loved him, that is, harm him as 
little as you may possibly, that he may live the 
longer. 

And now, having given you this direction for the 
baiting your ledger-hook with a live fish or frog, my 
next must be to tell you, how your hook thus baited 
must or may be used; and it is thus: Having 
fastened your hook to a line, which, if it be not 
fourteen yards long, should^ not be less than twelve ; 
you are to fasten that line to any bough* near to a 
hole where a Pike is, or is likely to lie, or to have a 
haunt ; and then wind your Hue on any forked stick, 
all your line, except half a yard of it, or rather more, 
and split that forked stick with such a nick or notch 
at one end of it, as may keep the line from any 
more of it ravelling from about the stick than so 
much of it as you intend ; and choose your forked 
stick to be of that bigness as may keep the fish or 

* This maj be done to a long slender ash or willow pole, stack 
fast into the bank. You maj laj three or more of these at distan- 
ces, and is called Trimmer iishing.— >iJrou;/te. 
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frog from palling the forked stick under the water 
till the Pike bites ; and then the Pike having pulled 
the line forth of the cleft or nick of that stick in 
which it was gently fastened, he will have line 
enough to go to his hold and pouch the bait : and 
if you would have this ledger-bait to keep at a fixed 
place> undisturbed by wind or other accidents, which 
nay drive it to the shore^side, (for you are to note, 
that it is likeliest to catch a Pike in the midst of the 
water,) then hang a small plummet of lead, a stone, 
or piece of tile, or a turf in a string, and cast it into 
the water with the forked stick, to hang upon the 
ground, to be a kind of anchor to keep the forked 
stick from moving out of your intended place till the 
Pike come. This I take to be a very good way, to use 
so many ledger-baits as you intend to make trial of. 
' Or if you bait your hooks thus with live fish or 
frogs, and in a windy day fasten them thus to a 
bough or bundle of straw, and by the help of that 
wind can get them to move across a pond or mere, 
you are like to stand still on the shore and see sport 
presently, if there be any store of Pikes : or these 
live-baits may make sport, being tied about the body 
or wings of a goose or duck, and she chased over a 
pond : and the like may be done with turning three 
or four live-baits, thus fastened to bladders, or 
boughs, or bottles of hay or flags,* to swim down a 

* Bottle, Fr. Botte, a truss or bnndle ; in both of which senses 
it is foand used, — ^the latter by Walton. 

'* Methinks," qnoth Bottom, *' I have a great desire to a bottU 
of hay" — Mid, Nighfs Dream, a, iv., s. 1. And thns, the Dean 
ofStPanl's:— 

But I rbonid wither In one day, and pass 

To a lock of hay^ diat am a ^ttle of gnu^^Damte. 
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river, whilst you walk quietly alone on the shore, and 
are still in expectation of sport. The rest must be 
taught you by practice, for time will not allow me to 
say more of this kind of fishing with live-baits. 

And for your dead bait for a Pike, for that you 
may be taught by one day's going a-fishingwith me, 
or any other body that fishes for him ; for the baiting 
your hook with a dead Gudgeon or a Roach, and 
moving it up and down the water,* is too easy a 
thing to take up any time to direct you to do it : 
and yet, because I cut you short in that, I will 
commute for it, by telling you that that was told me 
for a secret; it is this : — 

** Dissolve gum of ivy in oil of spike, and therewith 
anoint your dead-bait for a Pike, and then cast it 
into a likely place ; and when it has lain a short time 
at the bottom, draw it towards the top of the water, 
and flio up the stream ; and it is more than likely 
that you have a Pike follow with more than common 

eagerness."t 

As a trass or known definite qaantity, an old essayist sajrs of an 
ostler : " When gaest horses stand at livery, he sleeps very little, 
fearing lest they shonld eat too much ; bat at bottle [i. $• when 
charged by the bottle], he is more secure." — Clauis Whimz* 109. 

* This is called Snap-fishing. The best times are Febroary, 
and early in March* Yoar line should be of whip-oord, tied to a 
long manageable pole J bait as directed; let your fish*bait sink a 
▼ery little under water, dropping it down often, so as to make a 
plash or noise, among rashes or a likely haant, and raising it slowly 
up again* As soon as tou feel or see a Pike touch, strike upright, 
and with a strong jerk, throw him on land. There are double 
hooks fixed to wire, for thiji, sold at the shops. — Browne* 

t The following irresistible unguent, from the recipe^book of 
•ome earh Angler, is due to the literary researches of Dr. Bliss t 

" A craft to tok Pyks, &o. 1550. Tak asafetida of the fattest, 
mn ownce; stanch gryme, di' qnater of an ownce; gum arabek, 
lyk myche ; Mack berys iii or iiij small broken ; the yolk of an 
egge rostid harde, lyk mycne ; then tak iij or iiij dropis of oleum 

m2 
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And some affirm , that any bait anointed mih the 
marrow of the thigh-bone of an hern, is a great 
temptation to any fish.* 

These have not been tried by me, but told me by 
a friend of note, that pretended to do me a courtesy : 
but if this direction to catch a Pike thus do you no 
good, yet I am certain this direction how to roast 
him when he is caught is choicely good, for I have 
tried it ; and it is somewhat the better for not being 
common : but with my direction you must take this 
caution, that your Pike must not be a small one, 
that is, it must be more than half a yard, and should 
be bigger. 

First, open your Pike at the gills, and if need be, cat also 
a little slit towards the belly ; out of these take his guts, and 
keep his liver, which you are to shred very small, with thyme, 
sweet marjoram, and a little winter-savory: to these put 
some pickled oysters, and some anchovies, two or three, both 
these last whole; for the anchovies will melt, and the oysters 
should not : to these you must add also a pound of sweet but- 
ter, which you are to mix with the herbs that are shred, and 
let them all be well salted : if the Pike be more than a yard 
long, then you may put into these herbs more than a pound, 
or if he be less, then less butter will suffice : these being 
thus mixed with a blade or two of mace, must be put into 

benedictniD, to temper thies togedre Ijk past, and mbbe and 
anoynte the end of the lyoe that the hooke ys hopon/' — CompU 
Angl, 1836. 

* Perhaps by the Inflnenee of instinctive retaliation; for no 

freater enemy hath the 'habitants of the waters than the heron* 
t will stiike at and woond the largest &th, though it be afterwards 
unable to carry it'off ; and it is esteemed more destructive than 
the Otter. As many as seventeen carp have been taken from the 
stomach of a single heron; and it is estimated that one bird will 
destroy nine thousand fish in a year : nevertheless, it be one of the 
lean kind itself; albeit of large dimensionSf rarely weighing more 
than three or foar pounds. 
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the Pike's belly, and then his belly so sewed ap, as to keep 
all the butter in his belly, if it be possible : if not, then as 
much of it as you possibly can ; but take not off the sciiles : 
then you are to thrust the spit through his mouth oat at his 
tail; and then take four, or five, or six split sticks or very 
thin laths, and a convenient quantity of tape or fiUetting : 
these laths are to be tied round about the Pike's body from his 
head to his taU, and the tape tied somewhat thick to prevent 
his breaking or fulling off from the spit : let him be roasted 
very leisurely, and often basted with Claret wine and an- 
chovies and butter mixed together, and also with what mois* 
ture falls from him into the pan : when yon have roasted 
him sufiiciently, you are to hold under him, when you unwind 
or cut the tape that ties him, such a dish as you purpose to 
eat him out of; and let him &11 into it with the sauce that 
is roasted in his belly; and by this means the Pike will be 
kept unbroken and complete : then, to the sauce that was 
within, and also that sauce in the pan, you are to add a fit 
quantity of the best butter, and to squeeze the juice of three 
or four oranges : lastly, you may either put into the Pike 
with the oysters two doves of garlick, and take it whole out, 
when the Pike is cut off the spit ; or, to give the sauce a 
Jtaut-goUt, let the dish into which you let the Pike fall, be 
rubbed with it : the using or not using of the garlick is left to 
your discretion."^ M. B. 

This dish of meat is too good for any but Anglers, 
or very honest men ; and I trust you will prove both, 
and therefore I have trusted you with this secret. 

Let me next tell you, that Gesner tells us there 
are no Pikes in Spain ; and that the largest are in 

* For boilioff, dress him thus : open your Pike, rub him within 
with salt, and Claret wine ; sare the melt, a little of the blood and 
fat; cut him in two or three pieces, and put him in when the wateV 
boils, and with him sweet marjoram, savoury, thyme, or fennel, 
with a good handful of salt ; let him boil near half an hour. For 
the sauce, take sweet hotter, anchovies, horse-radish. Claret wine 
of each a good quantity ; a little of the blood, shalot (or garlic, if 
approved), some lemon, sliced: beat them well together, and 
serve Yiim^-^Nohbeu 
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the lake Thrasymene, in Italy; and the next, if not 
equal to them, are the Pikes of England; and that 
in England, Lincolnshire boastelh to have the big- 
gest. JuBt SO doth Sussex boast of four sorts of 
fish; namely, an Arundel Mullet, a Chichester 
Lobster, a Shelsey Cockle, and an Amerley Trout.* 
But I will take up no more of your time with this 
relation ; but proceed to give you some observations 
of the Carp, and bow to angle for biro, and to dress 
him ; — but 7U>t till he ii caught.^ 



■ Tfae rneerti] little riier, Amn, whiob takei ila riia im Sl> 

Leonard'a (onft, and fills iota the see at I.Utle Hampton, itill 
boaitsofiHTront, (ndiWMqIlet; the Istler, on oiwaaiona, cap- 
rii?d up hj (he spring tides heyond their coalomarj resort, hare 
migrated even into the waters o( the Trout, and been taken at 
Ainberley Caatia, lea milea, by the liier, aboTa Araodd, ud 
tnenly from the sea. 

t Heneeitia prohable that Hra. Glaue'i oalebnited cnlinarj 
direction, ■' Firil catck your Hart, ftc," waa Ifae i.pB mHim of 
■one earlier philosoiilier ^ and had bacome an eatabliihed joke, 
BTBD in Walton's lime. 

Thli liDth ri>r all tiDie will endere,— 

Vor buwwc'cr (he neat be aeicti'd,' 

E'er " cowl yow ckickan 'till tliey'n luxtoKA. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Observations of the Carp, toith Directions how 

to jfish for him* 

PiSCATOR, 

The Carp is the queen of rivers ; a stately, a good, 
and a very subtle fish, that was not at first bred, nor 
hath been long in England^ but is now naturalized. 
It is said they were brought hither by one Mr. Mas- 
calf* a gentleman that then lived at Plumsted, in 
Sussexy a county that abounds more with this fish 
than any in this nation. 

You may remember that I told you, Gesner says, 
there are no Pikes in Spain: and doubtless there 
was a time, about a hundred or a few more years 
ago, when there were no Carps in England; as may 
seem to be affirmed by Sir Richard Baker , in whose 
Chronicle ypu may find these verses : — 

Hops and Tarkeys, Carps and Beer, 
Came into England all In a year.t 

"* In 1524, Leonard Masoal wrote a treatise of fishing, in which 
he gives the acconnt. — Browne. 

t About the 15th Henrj VIII. it happened, sajs Baker, that 
divers things were newlj brought into England, whereupon this 
rhjme was made :— 

Turkeys, CariM, Hops. Piccirel and Beer, 

Came into EngUnd all in one year.-— CArm., p, 296. 

The chronology of the tradition has been questioned. In one 
respect it is pretty closely borne out by the statement of Mr. Mas- 
cal. The introduction of BetXt to the prejudice of English Ale, has 
been mentioned by Howell, as one assigned cause of impaired 
physical strong^, and the degeneracy of our national proweaiB 
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And doubtless, as of sea-fish the Herring dies 
soonest out of the water, and of fresh-water fish the 
Trout; so, except the Eel, the Carp endures most 
hardness, and lives longest out of his own proper 
element.* And therefore the report of the Carp 
being brought out of a foreign country into this 
nation, is the more probable. 

Carps and Loaches are observed to breed several 
months in one year, which Pikes and most other fish 
do not. And this is partly proved by, tame and wild 
rabbits, as also by some ducks, which will lay eggs 
nine of the twelve months, and yet there be other ducks 
that lay not longer than about one month. And it is 
the rather to be believed, because you shall scarce or 
never take a male Carp without a melt, or a female 
without a roe or spawn, and for the most part very 
much ; and especially all the summer season : and it 
is observed, that they breed more naturally ii^ ponds 
than in running waters, if they breed there at all ; 
and that those that live in rivers are taken by men of 
the best palates to be much the better meat. 

And it is observed, that in some ponds Carps will 
not breed, especially in cold ponds ; but where they 

The Beer-house, distinct from the Ale-hoase, is mentiooed by 
Gascoigne, in his '* Delicate Diet for Drunkards" 1676 ; and Pope 
has charaoterized the Beer-drinker as the peculiar identification 
ofaiSot;— 

Flow, WeUteadt flow, like thine Inspirer, beer ; 
Though stale, not ripe ; tho* ihin, >ec never clear; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 
Heady, not strong ; and foaming, tho' not foil. 

— Duneiad, ft. ill. 

* Mr. Ray says, that in Holland they hang them np in a cellar 
or cool place, in a small net fall of wet moss, with only their heads 
oat, ana feed them with white bread soaked in milk for many 
days.-<-£roii7fM. 
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will breed, they breed innumerably : Aristotle and 
Pliny say, six times in a year, if there be no Pikes 
nor Perch to devour their spawn,* when it is cast 
upon grass, or flags, or weeds, where it lies ten or 
twelve days before it be enlivened. 

The Carp, if he have water-room and good feed, 
will grow to a very great bigness and length ; I have 
heard, to be much above a yard long. It is said by 
JoviuSff who hath writ of fishes, that in the lake 
LuriaUf in Italy, Carps have thriven to be more than 
fifty pounds weight: which is the more probable, 
for as the Bear is conceived and bom suddenly, 
and being bom is but short-lived ; so, on the con- 
trary, the Elephant is said^ to be two years in his 
dam's belly, — some think he is ten years in it; and, 
being born, grows in bigness twenty years ; and it is 
observed too, that he lives to the age of a hundred 
years. And 'tis also observed, that the crocodile is 
very long-lived, and more than that, that all that 
long life he thrives in bigness ; and so I think some 
Carps do, especially in some places ; though I never 
saw one above twenty-three inches, which was a 
great and a goodly fish; but have been assured 
there are of a far greater size, and in England too4 

* When the parliamentary forces, under Waller, laid sieffo to 
Amndel castle, ** great store of Carp for the soldiers," was found 
in the neighbooring Swanboarne Lake. The Carp are now extinct 
in the water, and cannot be propagated, — Pike only being taken. 

t De Romania Piscibos. Panlns Jovins, an Italian Historian, 
of yery doubtfal authority, was bom at Como, in 148S, and died at 
Florence, in 1552. — Hawkint* 

X One taken in the Thames, near Hampton Court, weighed 
thirteen pounds. Willoughby says they increase to twenty* — 
Browne* 
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Now, as the increase of Carps is wonderfal for 
their number ; so there is not a reason found out, I 
think, by any, why they should breed in some ponds 
and not in others of the same nature for soil and all 
other circumstances. And as their breeding, so are 
their decays also very mysterious : I have both read 
it, and been told by a gentleman of tried honesty, 
that he has known sixty or more large Carps put 
into several ponds near to a house, where by reason 
of the stakes in the ponds, and the owner's constant 
being near to them, it was impossible they should l>e 
stolen away from him ; and that when he has after 
three or four years emptied the pond, and expected 
an increase from them by breeding young ones,— 
for that they might do so, he had, as the rule is, put 
in three melters for one spawner, — he has, I say, after 
three or four years, found neither a young nor old 
Carp remaining* And the like I have known of 
one that has almost watched the pond, and at a like 
distance of time, at the fishing of a pond, found of 
seventy or eighty large Carps not above five or six : 
and that be had forborne longer to fish the said 
pond, but that he saw, in a hot day in summer, a 
large Carp swim near the top of the water with a 
frog upon his head,* and that he upon that occasion 
caused his pond to be let dry ; and I say, of seventy 
or eighty Carps, only found five or six in the said 
pond, and those very sick and lean, and with every 
one a frog sticking so fast on the head of the said 
Carps, that the frog would not be got off without 

* The same was also uid of the Pike, in ponds (p. 18^; And 
may hold tnie of other fidi : the sabject deserves enqoirj.— Broimtf. 
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extreme force or killing: and the gentleman that 
did affirm this to me, told me he saw it, and did 
declare his belief to be, — and I also believe the 
same»*— that he thought the other Carps that were 
so strangely lost, were so killed by frogs, and then 
devoured. 

And a person of honor, now living in Worcester- 
ihire^ assured me he had seen a necklace or collar 
of tadpoles, hang like a chain or necklace of beads 
about a Pike's neck, and to kill him; whether it 
were for meat or malice, must be to me a question. 

But I am fallen into this discourse by accident, of 
which I might say more, but it has proved longer 
than I intended, and possibly may not to you be 
considerable : I shall therefore give you three or four 
more short observations of the Carp, and then fall 
upon some directions how you shall fish for him. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacouy in his 
History of Life and Deaths observed to be but ten 
years; yet others think they live longer. Gesner. 
says, a Carp has been known to live in the Palatinate 
above a hundred years: but most conclude that, 
contrary to the Pike or Luce, all Carps are the better 
for age and bigness. The tongues of Carps are 
noted to be choice and costly meat, especially to 
them that buy them : but Gesner says. Carps have 
no tongue like other fish, but a piece of flesh-tike 
fish in their mouth like to a tongue, and should be 
called a palate : but it is certain it is choicely good ; 

' Mr. Fr. Ru.— TTa/ton. Supposed to be Francis Rofford, of 
Sftpey-Pritohard, near Bromyara, co. Worcester., £sQ«» who died * 
aboot the year 1678, at the age of 82. The family of Rufford is 
still on the spot. 
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and that the Carp is to be reckoned amongst those 
leather-mouthed fish, which I told you have their 
teeth in their throat, and for that reason he is very 
seldom lost by breaking his hold, if your hook be 
once siuck in his chaps. 

I told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that the 
Carp lives but ten years; but Janus Dubravius has 
writ a book of Fish and Fish-ponds, in which he 
says, that Carps begin to spawn at the age of three 
years, and continue to do so till thirty : he says also, 
that in the time of their breeding, which is in sum- 
mer, when the sun hath warmed both the earth and 
water, and so apted them also for generation; that 
then three or four male Carps will follow a female ; 
and that then she putting on a seeming coyness, they 
force her through weeds and flags, where she lets 
fall her eggs or spawn, which sticks fast to the weeds, 
and then they let fall their melt upon it, and so 
it becomes in a short time to be a Uving fish ; and, as 
I told you, it is thought the Carp does this several 
months in the year ; and most believe that most fish 
breed after this manner, except the Eel ; and it has 
been observed, that when the spawner has weakened 
herself by doing that natural office, that two or three 
melters have helped her from off the weeds by bearing 
her up on both sides, and guarding her into the deep. 
And you may note, that though this may seem a 
curiosity not worth observing, yet others have judged 
it worth their time and costs to make glass-hives, 
and order them in such a manner as to see how bees 
have bred and made their honeycombs, and how 
they have obeyed their king, and governed their 
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common weslth. But it is thought that all Carps 
are not bred by generation, but tbat some breed 
olber waya, as some Pikes do. 

The physicians make the galls and stones ia the 
heads of Carps to be very mediclnable ; but it is not 
to be doubted but that in Italy they make great 
profit or the spawn of Carps,* by selling it to the 
Jews, who make it into red caviare ; tbe Jews not 
being by their law admitted to eat of caviare made 
of the sturgeon, that being a fisb that wants scales, 
and — as may appear in Levit. j.i, 10, — by them 
reputed to be unclean, 

Mucb more miglit be said out of him, and out of 
Aristotle, which Dubraviui of^en quotes in his 
Discourse of Fishes ; but it might rather perplex 
than satisfy you : and therefore I shall rather choose 
to direct you how to catch, than spend more time in 
discoursing either of the nature or the breeding of 
this Carp, 



or of any more circumstances concerning him ; but 
yet I shall remember you of what I told you before, 
that he is a very subtle fish, and hard to be caught. 

• It is B rich and picqnanl food, rome tij, (ha Gaest eitinr a 
tin world,— Bromne. ' 
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And my first direction is, that if you will fish for 
a Carp, you must put on a very large measure of 
patience ; especially to fish for a river-Carp ; I have 
known a very good fisher angle diligently four or six 
hours in a day, for three or four days together, for a 
river-Carp, and not have a bite. And you are to 
note, that in some ponds, it is as hard to catch a 
Carp as in a river ; that is to say, where they have 
store of feed, and the water is of a clayish colour: 
but you are to remember, that I have told you there 
is no rule without an exception ; and therefore being 
possessed with that hope and patience which I wish 
to all fishers, especially to the Carp-Angler, I shall 
tell you with what bait to fish for. him. But first 
you are to know, that it must be either early or late ; 
and let me tell you, that in hot weather,* for he will 
seldom bite in cold, you cannot be too early or too 
lace at it; and some have been so curious as to say, 
the tenth of April is a fatal day for Carps. f 

The Carp bites either at worms or at paste : and 
of worms I think the bluish marsh or meadow-worm 
is best; but possibly another worm, not too big, may 
do as well, and so may a green gentle : and as for 
pastes, there are almost as many sorts as there are 

* About noon of snoh a day he wUl take a lob-worm at top, as a 
Tront does a fly ; or between the weeds in a clear place, sink it 
withoat a float, about eisht inches in the water, with only one 
Hrge shot on the line, which is to be lodged on the leaf of some 
weed : then retire, keepins: joar eye on the spot till yon see it 
taken awajr, with abont a foot of the line, and tnen yon may rea- 
tare to strike ; but keep him tight, and clear of weeds. Great 
numbers of Carp have been taken this way. — Browne* 

t Tlie 22nd new style ; but aturre as to how far influences pisca- 
torial maybe affected by act or parliament? 
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medicines for the tooth-ache, but doubdess sweet 
pastes are best ; I mean, pastes made with honey or 
with sugar ; which, that you may the better beguile 
this crafty fish, should be thrown into the pond or 
place in which you fish for him, some hours or longer 
before you undertake your trial of skill with the 
angle-rod :* and doubtless if it be thrown into the 
water a day or two before, at several times and in 
small pellets, you are the likelier when you fish for 
the Carp to obtain your desired sport : or in a large 
pond, to draw them to any certain place, that they 
may the better and with more hope be fished for, 
you are to throw into it, in some certain place, 
either grains or blood mixed with cow-dung, or with 
bran ; or any garbage, as chickens guts or the like, 
and then some of your small sweet pellets with which 
you purpose to angle ; and these small pellets being 
a few of them also thrown in as you are angling, will 
be the better* 

And your paste must be thus made : Take the 
flesh of a rabbit or cat, cut small, and bean-flour, 
and if that may not be easily got, get other flour, 
and then mix these together, and put to them either 
sugar, or honey, which I think better^ and then beat 
these together in a mortar, or sometimes work them 
in your hands, your hands being very clean, and 
then make it into a ball, or two, or three, as you like 
best for your use : but you must work or pound it 
so long in the mortar, as to make it so tough as to 
hang upon your hook without washing from it, yet 

* Plamb at that time also the depth of the water. — Brovme* 
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not too hard ; or that you may the better keep it on 
your hook, you may knead with your paste a littk 
and not much, white or yellowish wool.* 

And if you would have this paste keep all the year 
for any other fish, then mix with it virgin-wax and 
clarified honey, and work them together with your 
hands before the fire, then make these into balls, 
and they will keep all the year. 

And if you fish for a Carp with gentles, then put 
upon your hook a small piece of scarlet about this 
bigness B, it being soaked in or anointed with oil 
of peter, called by some oil of the rock ; and if your 
gentles be put two or three days before into a box or 
horn anointed with honey, and so put upon your 
hook as to preserve them to be living, you are as 
like to kill this crafty fish this way as any other : 
but still, as you are fishing, chew a little white or 
brown bread in your mouth, and cast it into the pond 
about the place where your float swims. Other 
baits there be; but these, with diligence and patient 
watchfulness, will do it better than any that I have 
ever practised or heard of : and yet I shall tell you, 
that the crumbs of white bread, and honey, made 
into a paste, is a good bait for a Carp ; and you 
know it is more easily made. And having said thus 
much of the Carp, my next discourse shall be of the 
Bream ; which shall not prove so tedious, and there- 
fore I desire the continuance of your attention. 

But, first, I will tell you how to make this Carp, 
that is so curious to be caught, so curious a dish of 

* Mix tills in all pastes to prevent them washing oft' the hook. — 
Browne* 
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meat, as Bliail make him worth all your labour and 
patience ; and though it is not without some trouble 
and chaises, yet it will recompense both: — 

Take ■ Carp, allre If pouEble, wour him, and rub him 
elsan with water and aalt, bat seaie him not; then open him, 
and put him, with hli blood aad hl> liver, which you muit 
■ire wtien yon open him, into a small pot or kettle ; Iben 
take iweet maijoram, thyme, and paraley, of each half a 
handful, a iprlg of roiemary, and aaothar of savory, bind 
them iuto two or three snull buodlBi, and put them to joar 
Carp, with fpur or flve whole onions, Ucaty pleUati ogftgn, 
aad three aocboriiis. Then pour upon your Carp u modi 
Claret wine at will only cover him ; and season your Claret 
weH with salt, dorei, and mace, and the rinds of oranges 
and lemons ; that done, oover your pot and set it on a quklk 
flie, tUl U be saffldently boiled ; then take out the Carp, mtt 
lay It vllh the hrath into the diih, and pour upon It ^ 
f narter of a pouud of the beat freeh butter, melted sad bt^ttga 
with half a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, the yolks of two or 
three eggs, and some of the herbs shred; giarnish your dish 
with lemoDi, aad so sern It np, and maoh gsod do you. 

Dr. T, 
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Observations e/ the Bream, and Direction* to 
catch him. 

PiSCATDK. 

The Bream, being at a full growth, is a large and 
stately fiah : he will breed both in rivers and ponds ; 
but loves best to live in ponds, and where, if he likes 
the water and air, he will grow not only to be very 
large, but as fat aa a hog : he is by Oemer taken to 
be more pleasant or sweet than wholesome: thia fish 
is long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a 
water that pleases him ; yea, in many ponds so fast, 
as to over-store them, and starve the other fish. 



He is very broad,* with a forked tail, and hia 
scales set in escelleot order ; he hath large eyes. 



Ike «cll-ii«irB Carp rii 



Qvarla, Sh^herdf Orrda. 
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and a narrow sucking mouth ; he hath two sets of 
teeth, and a lozenge-like bone, a bone to help his 
grinding. The melter is observed to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs of 
spawn. 

Gesner reports, that in Poland^ a certain and a 
great number of large Breams were put into a pond^ 
which in the next following winter were frozen up 
into one entire ice, and not one drop of watet 
remaining, nor one of these fish to be found, though 
they were diligently searched for ; and yet the next 
spring, when the ice was thawed, and the weather 
warm, and fresh water got into the pond, he affirms 
they all appeared again. This Gesner affirms : and 
I quote my author, because it seems almost as in- 
credible as the resurrection to an atheist. But it 
may win something in point of believing it, to him 
that considers the breeding or renovation of the silk- 
worm, and of many insects. And that is consider- 
able which Sir Francis Bacon observes, in his 
History of Life and Death, fol. 20, that there b6 
some herbs that die and spring every year, and some 
endure longer. 

But though some do not, yet the French esteem 
this fiffh highly ; and to that end have this proverb^^ 
" He that hath Breams in his pond, is able to hid 
** his friend welcome." And it is noted, that the 
best part of a Bream is his belly and head.* 

Some say that Breams and Roaches will mix their 
eggs and melt together, and so there is in many 

* Connoissenrs commend the head of a Carp, the back of t 
Tench, the middle of a Bream, and the tail of a rike. — Browne, 

N*2 
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places a bastard breed of Bream, that never eome 
to be either large or good, but very numerous. 

The baits good to catch this Bream are many. 
1 • Paste made of brown bread and honey, gentles, 
or the brood of wasps that be young, and then not 
unlike gentles, and should be hardened in an oven, 
or dried on a tile before the fire, to make them tough ; 
or there is at the root of docks or flags, or rushes in 
watery places, a worm not unlike a maggot, at which 
Tench will bite freely. Or he will bite at a grass- 
hopper with his legs nipped off, in June and /ti/y, 
or at several flies under water, which may be found 
on flags that grow near to the waterside. I doubt 
not but that there be many other baits that are 
good ;* but I will turn them all into this most excel* 
lent one, either for a Carp or Bream, in any river or 
mere: it was given to me by a most honest and 
excellent Angler ; and hoping you will prove both, I 
ivili impart it to you. 

1 . Let your bait be as big a red- worm as you can 
find, without a knot : get a pint or quart of them in 

* In a shallow, saodj bottom qf a riyer, which leads into any 
deep, still hole, Uirow four or 6ye handsfnl of marsh worms cnt in 
pieces, which will soon drive down into the hole. Use a long rod, 
of ffood strength, a proportionable line, a small book tied to an 
Indian grass, without a float : fix a cat shot six inches above the 
hook, and next to it a small bored ballet. The ase of the shot is 
to prevent the ballet slipping lower. Fish widi a short well 
sooared marsh worm ; throw into the shallow, and the stream wiU 
drive it into the hole, lij this method, an experienced Angler 
says, he has caaght more Bream in two hours than be conld carry 
away. ^ When you find a deep qaiet hole, near the bank, plomb it 
over night, and ground bait it with grains well sqneeKea. Next 
morning earlv choose a stand, out of sight ; bait with a large red 
worm, and arop it gently into the hole. Observe whether the 
water be risen or fallen since yon |>lumbed it, and make aUowance 
mccordingly. — "Brmmif 
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an evening in garden walks, or chalky comitons, 
after a shower of rain ; and put them, with clean 
moss well washed and picked, and the water squeezed 
out of the moss as dry as you can, into an earthen 
pot or pipkin set dry, and change the moss fresh 
every three or four days for three weeks or a month 
together; then your b«dt will be at the best, for it 
will be clear and lively. 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your tack- 
ling ready and fitted for this sport. Take three long 
angling-rods, and as many and more silk or silk and 
bair lines, and as many large swan or goose-quill 
floats* Then take a piece of lead made after this 
manner, and fieisten them to the low ends 
of your lines. Then fasten your link- 
hook also to the lead, and let there be 
about a foot or ten inches between the 
lead and the hook ; but be sure the lead be heavy 
enough to sink the float or quill a little under the 
water, and not the quill to bear up the lead, for the 
lead must lie on the ground. Note, that your link 
next the hook may be smaller than the rest of your 
line, if you dare adventure, for fear of taking the 
Pike or Perch, who will assuredly visit your hooks 
till they be taken out, as 1 will shew you afterwards, 
before either Carp or Bream will come near to bite. 
Note also, that when the worm is well-baited, it will 
crawl up and down, as far as the lead will give 
leave, which much enttceth the fish to bite without 
suspicion. 

8. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted 
your tackling, repair to the river, where you have seen 



4 
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them to swim in skulls or shoals in the summer time 
in a hot afternoon, about three or four of the clock ; 
and watch their going forth of their deep holes and 
returning, which you may well discern, for they 
return about four of the clock, most of them seeking 
food at the bottom, yet one or two will lie on the top 
of the water, rolling and tumbling themselves whilst 
the rest are under him at the bottom, and so you 
shall perceive him to keep sentinel: then mark 
where he plays most, and stays longest, which com- 
monly is in the broadest and deepest place of the 
river; and there, or near thereabouts, at a clear 
bottom, and a convenient landing place, take one of 
your angles ready fitted as aforesaid, and sound the 
bottom, which should be about eight or ten feet 
deep ; two yards from the bank is the best. Then 
consider with youi*self whether that water will rise 
or fall by the next morning, by reason of any water* 
mills near, and according to your discretion take the 
depth of the place, where you mean after to cast 
your ground-bait, and to fish, to half an inch ; that 
the lead lying on or near the ground-bait, the top of 
the float may only appear upright half an inch above 
the water. 

Thus you having found and fitted for the place 
and depth thereof, then go home and prepare your 
ground-bait, which is, next to the fruit of your 
labours, to be regarded. 

The Ground- Bait. 

You shall take a peck, or a peck and a half, 
according to the greatness of the stream and deep* 
p^S9 of the water where you mean to angle, of sweet 
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gross-ground barley-malt^ and boil it in a kettle; 
one or two warms is enough : then strain it through 
a bag into a tab, the liquor whereof hath often done 
my horse much good : and when the bag and malt 
IS near cold, take it down to the water-side about 
eight or nine of the clock in the eyening, and not 
before: cast in two parts of your ground-bait^ 
squeezed hard between both your hands ; it will sink 
presently to the bottom, and be sure it may rest in 
the very place where you mean to' angle: if the 
stream run hard, or move a little, cast your malt in 
handfuls a little the higher upwards the stream. 
You may between your hands close the malt so fast 
in handfuls, that the water will hardly part it with 
the fall.* 

Your ground thus baited, and tackling fitted, leave 
your bag with the rest of your tackling and ground- 
bait near the sporting place all night, and in the 
morning about three or four of the clock visit the 
water-side, but not too near ; for they have a cunning 
watchman, and are watchful themselves too. 

Then gently take one of your three rods, and bait 
jour hook, casting it over your ground-bait, and 
gently and secretly draw it to you, till the lead rests 
about the middle of the ground-bait. 

Then take a second rod and cast it about a yard 
above, and your third a yard below the first rod, and 
stay the rods in the ground ; but go yourself so far 
from the water- side, that you perceive nothing but 
the tops of the floats, which you must watch most 

* The 1>est way is to put a pebble proportioned to jonr ball 
vitldn the middle, closing it weU.-> Broume. 
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4ili|^ly : tben^ ithtn jon have a bifej yon ikall 
perceif c ike top of y«ar ioat to riak snddeBly iato 
die water; yet nevertMeM be not too haaty to mn 
to yoar rods, oBlil yo» aee that the line goet dear 
away; then creep to the water side and ghre asnmch 
line as possibly you can t if it be a gpood Carp or 
Breanii, they will ^o to the ftirdier side of the liver; 
then strike l^ently, and hold your rod at a bent a 
little while; but if yon both pall together, you are 
sore to lose your.game^ for either your Uae, or hook^ 
or hold will break; and after you have overcome 
them, they will make noble s|>ort^ and are very Aj 
to be landed. The Cai^ is fiur stronger and mani 
mettlesotne than the Bream* 

Much more is to be observed in this kind of fiaii* 
ing ; but it is far fitter for experience and discourse 
than papdr< Only thus much is necessary lot you 
to knoW| aod to be mindful and careful of; that if 
the Fik0 at Peareh do breed in that river, they will 
be sure to bite first, asKl must first be taken. And 
for the most part they ar^ tery large^ and wiU repair 
to your grotind-bait; not that they will eat of it, but 
will feed and sport themselves amongst the young 
fry that gather about and hover over the bait. 

The way to discern the Pike atid to take hito, if 
you mistrust your Bream-hook, — for I have taken a 
Pike a yard long several times at my Bream-^hooks, 
and sometimes he hath had the luck to share my 
line, — may be thus : — 

Take a small Bleak, or Roach, or Gudgeon, and 
bait it, and set it alive among your rods two feet 
deep from the cork, with a little red worm on tha 
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point of tbe hook ; then take a few crumbs of wbite 
bread, or some of the groimd-bait, and sprinkle it 
gently amongst your rods. If Mr. Pike be there, 
&en ibe little Bsb will skip out of* tbe water at bis 
appearance, but tbe live-aet bait is sure to be taken. 

Thus continue your sport from four in tbe morning 
till eight, and if it be a gloomy, windy day, they 
will bite ail day long. But this is too long to stand 
to your rods at one |rface, and it will spoil your 
evening sport that day, which is this:— 

About four of the clock in tbe afternoon repair to 
your baited place; and as soon as you come to the 
water side, cast in one half of the rest of your ground 
bait, and stand off: then whilst the fish are gather-* 
ing together, for there they will most certainly come 
for their supper, you may take a pipe oi tobacco;* 
and then in with your three rods, as in the morning: 
you will find excellent sport that erening till eight of 
tbe clock; then cast in tbe residue of your g^und 
bait, and next morning by four of the clock visit 
them again for four hours, which is tbe best sport of 
all ; and after that, let them rest till you and your 
friends have a mind to more sport. 

* From this obserratiOB, it has been aunmed that honest Ixaak 

faye way to the preTailing ftu»hion for the weed. If the friend of 
ir Henrj Wotton ooald not wholly escape contagion, it is not pro- 
bable, seeing its ill effects, that he exceeded the limits of his own 
recommendation* la his Life of Wotton, Walton sa^ss "his 
asthma seemed to be oreroome in a great degree by his forbearing 
tobacco, which, as many thonghtful men 4»i ne also had taken im- 
moderately." In the following lines he appears to hare adopted 
the opinion of king James :^ 

Orief coacelvc4 and hM, consnmes 



Man's llfB insenilbly,--€tt jwlfOii'syUNMt 
(Jom^ the hratn* 

SSegy <m Doetor Donne, 
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From St. /amei'«-tide until BartholoinewtiAt is 
the beet: when they have had all the summer'a food 
they are the fatteat. 

Observe, lastly, that alter three or four days fiahrag" 
hither, your game nill be very shy and wary ; and 
you shall hardly get above a bite or two at a baiting; 
then your only way is to desist from your sport about 
two or three days; and in the mean time, on the 
place you late baited, and again intend to bait, yon 
shall take a turf of green but short grass, as big or 
bigger than a round trencher: to the top of this turf, 
on the green side, yoa shall with a needle and green 
thread, bsten one by one, as many little red worms 
as will near cover all the turf: then take a round 
board or trencher, make a hole in the middle thereof, 
and through the turf placed on the board or trencher, 
with a string or cord as long as is fitting, tied to a 
pole, let it down to the bottom of the water, for the 
fish to feed upon without disturbance about two or 
three days; and after that you have drawn it away, 
you may fall to, and enjoy your former recreation. 
B. A. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Observations of the Tench, and Advice how to 

angle for him. 

PiSCATOR. 

The Tench, the physician of fishes, is observed to 
love ponds better than rivers, and to love pits better 
than either ; yet Camden observes there is a river in 
Dorsetshire* that abounds with Tenches, but doubt- 
less they retire to the most deep and quiet places 
in it. 

This fish hath very large fins, very small and 
smooth scales, a red circle about his eyes, which are 
big and of a gold colour ; and from either angle of 
his mouth there hangs down a little barb : in every 
Tench's head there are two little stones, which 
foreign physicians make great use of ; but he is not 
commended for wholesome meat, though there be 
very much use made of them for outward applications. 
Rondeletius says that, at his being at Rome^ he saw 
a great cure done by applying a Tench to the feet of 
a very sick man. This, he says, was done after an 
unusual manner by certain Jews. And it is observed, 
that many of those people have many secrets yet 
unknown to Christians ; secrets that have never yet 
been written, but have been since the days of their 

* The Stoiir.»-JBroi0n6. 
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SolomoUf who knew the nature of all things, even 
from the cedar»to the shrub, delivered by tradition 
from the father to the son, and so from generation 
to generation, without Mnriting, or, unless it were 
casually, without the least communicating them to 
any other nation or tribe ; for to do that, they 
account a profanation. And yet it is thought that 
they, or some spirit worse than they, first told us 
that lice swallowed alive were a certain cure for the 
yellow jaundice. This and many other medicines 
were discovered by them or by revelation ; for, 
doubtless, we attained them not by study. 

Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful 
both dead and alive for the good of mankind. But 
I will meddle no more with that, my honest humble 
art teaches no such boldness : there are too many 
foolish meddlers in physic and divinity, that think 
themselves fit to meddle with hidden secrets, and so 
bring destruction to their foljowers. But Vl\ not 
meddle with them any farther than to wish them 
wiser ; and shall tell you next, for, I hope, I may be 
so bold, that the Tench is the physician of fishes, 
for the Pike especially: and that the Pike, being 
either sick or hurt, is cured by the touch of the 
Tench.* And it is observed, that the tyrant Pike 
will not be a wolf to his physician, but forbears to 
devour him though he be never so hungry. 

* 1 ha^e seen, says Camdeo, the bellies of Pikes» opeoed \o ihow 
{heir fatness, have their gapiop^ wounds presenUj closed by the 
touch of the Tench, and b? their glatinoos slime perfectly healed 
np«—C Britan. p. 322^. So the Rer. Moses Browne :— 

Close to bis scales the kind physician glides. 
And drops a healing balsam from bis sides. 

Piteatory Eelog,, E^* iii« 
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This fiah, tbat carries a natural balsam in him to 
cure both himself and others, loves yet to feed in 
very foul water, and amongst weeds. And yet [ am 
sure be eats pleasantlT, and, doubtless, you will 
think so too, if ;ou taste him. And I shall there- 
fore proceed to give you some few, and but a few, 
directions how to catch this Tench, 



of which I have given you these observations. 

He will bite at a paste made of brown bread and 
honey, or at a marsli-worm, or a lob-worm : he 
inclines very much to any paste widi which tar is 
mixed: and he will bite also at a smaller worm, 
with his head nipped off, and a cod-worm put on the 
hoolc before that worm ; and ! doubt not but that he 
will also in the three hot months,— for in the nine 
colder he stirs not much,— bite at a flag-worm, or 
at a green gentle ; but can positively say no more 
of the Tench, he being a fish that 1 have not often 
angled for; but I wish my honest Scholar may, and 
be ever fortunate when he fishes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ObservatioTis of the Pearch, and Directions how 

to fish for him. 

PiSCATOR. 

The Pearch is a very good, and a very bold-biting 
fish : he is one of the fishes of prey, that, like the 
Pike and Trout, carries his teeth in his mouth ; 
which is very large, and he dare venture to kill and 
devour several other kinds of fish ; he has a hooked 
or hog back, which is armed with sharp and stiff 
bristles, and all his skin armed or covered over with 
thick, dry, hard scales; and hath, which few other 
fish have, two fins on his back ; he is so bold, that 
he will invade one of his own kind, which the Pik^ 
will not do so willingly ; and you may therefore 
easily believe him to be a bold biter. 

The Pearch is of great esteem in Italy ^ saith 
AldrovanduSf and especially the least are there 
esteemed a dainty dish. And Gesner prefers the 
Pearch and Pike above the Trout, or any fresh-water 
fish : he says, the Germans have this proverb^ 
'< More wholesome than a Pearch of Rhine : '* and 
he says the river-Pearch is so wholesome, that 
physicians allow him to be eaten by wounded men^ 
or by men in fevers, or by women in child-bed. 
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He spawns but once a year, and is by physicians 
held very nutritive; yet by many to be hard of 
digestion. They abound more in the river Po, and 
in England f says JRondeletius, than other parts; 
and have in their brain a stone which is in foreign 
parts sold by apothecaries, being there noted to be 
very medicinable against the stone in the reins. 
These be a part of the commendations which some 
philosophical brains have bestowed upon the fresh- 
water Pearch : yet they commend the sea-Pearch, 
which is known by having but one fin on his back, — 
of which, they say, we English see but a few, — to 
be a much better fish. 

The Pearch grows slowly, yet will grow, as I have 
been credibly informed, to be almost two foot long ; 
for an honest informer told me, such a one was not 
long since taken by Sir Abraham Williams ^ a gen- 
tleman of worth, and a brother of the Angle, that 
yet lives, and I wish he may : this was a deep- 
bodied fish, and doubtless durst have devoured a 
Pike of half his own length : for I have told you, he 
is a bold fish, such a one as, but for extreme hunger, 
the Pike will not devour; for to affright the Pike, 
and save himself, the Pearch will set up his fins, 
much like as a turkey-cock will sometimes set up 
his tail. 

But, my Scholar, the Pearch is not only valiant to 
defend himself, but he is, as I said, a bold-biting 
fish ; yet he will not bite at all seasons of the year : 
he is very abstemious in winter, yet will bite then in 
the midst of the day, if it be warm : and note, that 
all fish bite best s^bout the midst of a warm day in 
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winter: and be iath been observed by WHoe, not 
usually to bite till ^e ifiulbeny-tiee bude ; that u to 
say, tili eictrcnie fronts be past the ^ii^ ; fof when 
the mulbeny'troe blossoms, mapy ganlenen observe 
their forwpi4 fruit to be past the danger of froais, 
and some have made the' iike obaervation of tiie 
Peaich'g biting. 

But bite the Pencil vil], and that veiy boldly :* 
and, as one has wittily observed, if tbese be twenty 
pr forty in a hole, tbey may be st one stuiding all 
catched one after another ; they being, as he says, 
like the wicked of the world, not afraid, though their 
fellows and compaaions periali in th«u' sight. Asd 
you may obtterve, that they are not like the sditary 
Pike; but love to accompany one another, and 
march U^ether in troops. 

And the baiu for this bold fish 



are not many; I mean, he will bite as well at some 
or at any of these three, as at any or all others 

* Aa the Pctrch iinlliniB the bait lo Toruiaiulj u nilce* ll 
difficult to lUilodge io«r hook, it ia lecommendeii to keep abont 

ipoa apiece of ■mallWlaw iron (or atroiiK reed) about aiK inohei 
Dog : Ibmtt this down bia Ibrnat till JOB fed lbs boAL (kaepins 
JODr line atiaigbt, Ivstit catcb agaio) and draw out jour hook isd 
tba iMtnuneiit, cirefoHf , togtlbtrr—BTmBm. 
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whatsoever^ a worm,* a minnow, or a little frog, of 
which you may find many in hay time: and of 
worms, the dunghill-worm, called a brandling, I 
take to be best, being well scoured in moss or fennel; 
or he will bite at a worm that lies under cow-dung, 
with a bluish head. And if you rovef for a Pearch 
with a minnow, then it is best to be alive, you stick* 
ing your hook through his back-fin ; or a minnow 
with the hook in his upper lip, and letting him swim 
up and down about mid-water, or a little lower, and 
you still keeping him to about that depth by a cork, 
which ought not to be a very little one ; and the like 
VTay you are to fish for the Pearch with a small 
frog, your hook being fastened through the skin of 
his leg, towards the upper part of it:t and lastly, I 
will give you but this advice, that you give the Pearch 
time enough when he bites, for there was scarce ever 
any Angler that has given him too much. And now 
I think best to rest myself, for I have almost spent 
my spirits with talking so long. 

V£N. Nay, good Master, one fish more ; for you 
see it rains still, and you know our Angles are like 
money put to usury ; they may thrive, though we 
sit still and do nothing but talk and enjoy one 
another. Come, come, the other fish, good Master. 

Pis. But, Scholar, have you nothing to mix with 
this discourse, which now grows both tedious and 

* Thismbbed with the fat of a water rat is mnch commended. 
-^Broume* 

t That is, fish aboat here and there^ — Browne. 

X Obsenre to keep this bait fix>m making to the shore, which it 
will be always attempting « — Browne* 

O 
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tiresome ? Shall I have nothiog from you, that seem 
to ha?e both a good memory and a cheerful spirit. 

V£N. Yes, Master, I will speak you a copy of 
▼erses that were made by Doctor DonnCf* and made 
to shew the world that he could make soft and 
smooth verses when he thought smoothness worth 
his labour ; and I love them the better, because they 
allude to rivers, and fish, and fishing. They be 
these:— 

Gome live with me, and be my lore, 
And we will some new pleasures prove. 
Of gulden sands, and crystal brooks, 
Wl2i silken lines, and silver hooks. 

There will the river whisp'ring run, 
Warm'd by thy eyes more than the sun ; 
And there the enamell'd fish will stay, 
Begging themselves they may betray. 

When thou wilt swim in that live bath. 
Each fish, which ev'ry channel hatli. 
Most amVously to thee will swim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 

If thou to be so seen be'st loath 
By sun or moon, thou dark'nest both ; 
And if mine eyes have leave to see, 
I need not their light, having thee. 

Let others freeze with Angling-reeds, 
And cut their legs with shells and weeds. 
Or treacherously poor fish beset, 
With strangling snares, or windowy net : 

Let coarse bold hands, from slimy nest, 
The bedded fish in banks outwrest; 
Let curious traitors sleave silk flies, 
To 'witch poor wanderiug fishes' eyes : 

* Bom in London, 1573, Rector of i^t. Danstan's, West, and 
dean of St. Paul's ; died 1631. See his Life, by Walton, 
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For (bee, thou Deed'st no lucli deceit, 
For thou thyself art thioe own bait: 
That flBh ihat is DOt catch'd thereby, 
Ib wiser ba, ala* 1 tban I.* 

PiBC. Well remembered, honest Scholar : 1 
thank you for these choice verses, which I ha»e 
heard formerly, but had quite forgot, till they were 
recovered by your happy memory. Well, being 1 
have now rested myself a little, 1 will make you some 
requital, by telling you some observations of the 
Eel ; for it rains still ; and because, as you say, our 
angles are as money put to use, that thrives when 
we play, therefore we'll sit still and enjoy ourselves 
a little longer under this honeysuckle hedge. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Observations of the Eel, and other fish that want 
scales; and how to fish for them. 

PiSCATOR. 

It is agreed by most men, that the Eel is a most 
dainty fish ; the Romans have esteemed her the 
Helena of their feasts, and some the Queen of 
palate-pleasure. But most men differ about their 
breeding : some say they breed by generation, as 
other fish do ; and others, that they breed as some 
worms do, of mud ; as rats and mice and many 
other living creatures are bred in Egypt^ by the 
Sun's heat, when it shines upon the overflowing of 
the river Nilus ; or out of the putrefaction of the 
earth, and divers other ways. Those that deny them 
to breed by generation, as other fish do, ask, if any 
man ever saw an Eel to have a spawn or melt : and 
they are answered, that they may be as certain of 
their breeding as if they had seen them spawn ; for 
they say, that they are certain that Eels have all 
parts fit for generation, like other 6sh, but so small 
as not to be easily discerned, by reason of their fat- 
ness ; but that discerned they may be, and that the 
he and the she-Eel may be distinguished by their 
fins. And Rondeletius says, he has seen Eels cling 
together like dew-worms. 
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And others say, that Eels, growing old, breed 
other Eels out of the corruption of their own age ; 
which, Sir Francis Bacon says, exceeds not ten 
years. And others say, that as pearls are made of 
glutinous dew-drops, which are condensed by the 
sun's heat in those countries ; so Eels are bred of a 
particular dew, falling in the months of May or 
June on the banks of some particular ponds or 
rivers, apted by nature for that end, which in a few 
days are by the sun's heat turned into Eels ; and 
some of the ancients have called the Eels that are 
thus bred, the offspring of Jove. I have seen in the 
beginning of July, in a river not far from Canter- 
bury , some parts of it covered over with young Eels, 
about the thickness of a straw ; and these Eels did 
lie on top of that water, as thick as motes are said to 
be in the sun : and I have heard the like of other 
rivers, as namely in Severn^ where they are called 
y elvers ; and in a pond or mere near unto Stafford" 
shire, where about a set time in summer, such small 
Eels abound so much, that many of the poorer sort 
of people, that inhabit near to it, take such Eels out 
of this mere with sieves or sheets, and make a kind 
of Eel-cake of them, and eat it like as bread. And 
Oesner quotes venerable Bede to say, that in 
England there is an island called Ely, by reason of 
the innumerable number of Eels that breed in it. 
But that Eels may be bred, as some worms and 
some kind of bees and wasps are, either of dew, or 
out of the corruption of the earth, seems to be made 
probable by the barnacles and young goslings bred 
by the sun's heat, and the rotten planks of an old 
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ship, and hatched of trees ; both which are related 
for truths by Du Bartas and Lohely* and also by 
our learned Camden^ and laborious OBrard\ in hiv 
Herbal. 

It is said by RondeletiuSf that those Eels that are 
bred in rivers that relate to, or \>e nearer to the sea, 
never return to the fresh* waters, as the Salmon does 
always desire to do, when they have once tasted the 
saltwater; and I do the more easily believe this, 
because I am certain that powdered beef is a most 
excellent bait to catch an Eel:, and thou^ Sir 
Francis Bacon will ailow the Eel's life td be but ten^. 
years, yet hd, in his History of .Life and Deaifhy 

* PlaBtanun seo Stirptam Historiai &o. 1576. -Matthias de 
L'Obel, Physician and Botanist, of the 16th century, was a native 
of L'Isle, in 'Flanders. He died in 1616. — Hawkins. 

■ t John Gerftrd, Chiraripen and Bdtaaisti waic bom at Nampt- 
wich, in Cheshire, in 1545. In his Hm'bal, or General Historie of 
PlantSi 1633, is a chapter, *' Of the Gobse Tree, Baniatsle Tree, or 
the Tree bearing Geese ;" with a oartoQS wood ei^raiong. The 
marTellons phcenomenon of the Barnacle or Solan Goose, was at one 
period, of general belief; and Gerard is Terj exact in bis desoription 
of this species of Togetable pooltrj, — a pleasant device doubtlesslj, 
of some epicnrein IhaVeling, to ease the rigour of the Lenten fast; 
f)r when "fowles Ijke.to wylde ghees j^rowen wonderlj upon 
tre^s," then assuredly might " men of religyon ete bernades on 
ff^Btfagi^ .d»yes, because .'.they ben not engendred of flesshe."—^ 
( Polycbr^'^- tib* i't c. 32* ) . The strict disciplinarian howeves tf^ 
gued that flesh is flesh howsoever produced, ** for yf a man had 
eten of Adam's legge, he bad eten flesshe ; and yet Adam was not 
engendred of fader and moder, bat that flesshe came wooderW of 
the erthe, and so this flesshe came wonderly of the tree." — [ib.) 
Thus, while the indulgence was disputed, the notion that trees 
bore ezgs, which, hatched on the foam of ocean, " do become 
fowlys, still remained unquestioned. 8hakspere, however, of all 
his characters, has referred the notice of these nnnatnral produc- 
tions to the lowest order of human intellect. Caliban, under the 
fear of Prnspero's power, exclaims :•— 

— — — ~ we shall lose our time, 
And all be turned to bamaclet or apes. 

—Tempeit, act iv., «• 1. 
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mentions a Lamprey belonging to the Roman em* 
peror to be made tame, and so kept for almost three- 
score years ; and that such useful and pleasant ob* 
servations were made of this Lamprey, that Crassus 
the orator, who kept her, lamented her death. And 
we read in Doctor Hakewill^ that Hortensius was 
seen to weep at the death of a Lamprey Chat he had 
kept long, and loved exceedingly. 

It is granted by all, or most men, that Eels for 
about six months, that is tp say, the six cold months 
of.they^ar, stir not up and 'down, neither in the 
rivers nor in the pools in which they usually are; 
but^get into, the soft earth or mud, and there many 
o^them together, bed' themselves, and live 'without 
feeding oipon 'any thing; as I havet told you some 
swallows have been observed to do in hollow trees 
for those cold six months; and this the Eel and 
swallow do, as not being able to endure winter 
weather : for Gesner quotes Albertus to say, that in 
the year 1125, that year's winter being more cold 
than usually, Eels did by nature's instinct get out 
of the water into a stack of hay in a meadow upon 
dry ground, and there bedded themselves, but yet at 
last a frost killed them. And our Camden relates, 
that in Lancashire fishes were digged out of the 
earth with spades, where no water was near to the 
place. I shall say little more of the Eel, but that, 
as it is observed, he is impatient of cold ; so it hath 
been observed, that in warm weather an Eel has 
been known to live five days out of the water. 

And lastly, let me tell you that some curious 
searchers into the natures of fish, observe that there 
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be several sorts or kinds of Eels, as the silver Eel, 
and green or greenish Eel, with which the river of 
Tliames abounds, and those are called Grigs ; and a 
blackish Eel, whose head is more flat and bigger 
than ordinary Eels ; and also an Eel whose fins are 
reddish, and but seldom taken in this nation, and 
yet taken sometimes: these several kinds of Eels 
are, say some, diversly bred ; as namely, out of the 
corruption of the earth, and some by dew, and other 
ways, as I have said to you : and yet it is affirmed 
by .some for a certain, that the silver Eel is bred by 
generation, but not by spawning as other fish do, 
but that her brood come alive from her, being then 
little live Eels, no bigger nor longer than a pin : and 
I have had too many testimonies of this to doubt 
the truth of it myself; and if I thought it needful I 
might prove it, but I think it is needless. 

And this Eel, of which I have said so much to 
you, may be caught with divers kinds of baits ; as 
namely, with powdered beef, with a lob or garden- 
worm, with a minnow, or gut of a hen, chicken, or 
the guts of any fish, or with almost any thing, for 
he is a greedy fish : but the Eel may be caught 
especially with a little, a very little Lamprey, which 
some call a Pride^ and may in the hot months be 
found many of them in the river Thames^ and in 
many mud-heaps in other rivers, yea, almost as 
usually as one finds worms in a dunghill. 

Next note, that the Eel seldom stirs in the day, 
but then hides himself; and therefore he is usually 
caught by night, with one of these baits of which I 
have spoken: and may be then caught by laying 
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hooks, which you are to fasten to the bank, or 
twigs of a tree ; or by throwing a string cross the 
stream with many hooks at it, and those baited with 
the aforesaid baits, and a clod, or plummet, or stone, 
thrown into the river with this line, that so you may 
in the morning find it near to some fixed place, and 
then take it up with a drag hook or otherwise : 
but these things are indeed too common to be spoken 
of, and an hour's fishing with any Angler will teach 
you better, both for these and many other common 
things in the practical part of Angling, than a week's 
discourse, I shall therefore conclude this direction 
for taking the Eel, by telling you, that in a warm 
day in summer, I have taken many a good Eel by 
sniggling^* and haye been much pleased with that 
sport. 

* The best meihod of miggling, which I haye seen, writes the 
Rey. Moses Browne, is this : take an ordinary sized needle, whip 
it onlj aboat the middle part, to three inches of the strongest fine 
twine, waxed, and fastened aboye, to several yards of whip-cord or 

Cck-thread : tbmst the end of your needle into the head end of a 
rffe lob-wofm, and draw him on ^whioh with care yon may 
easily do, the needle being straight) till yon haye got it up to the 
midme of the worm : then in the end of a small lone stick, which 
yon may fix in a joint or more of yonr rod, let there be stack 
another needle, fastened weU from slipping oat, with aboat half an 
inch of the point wpearing : pat this also into the head of the 
baited worm, and holding the whole length of the cord in year 
band, together with the stick, throat year worm between the cleft 
of any ck>ds or piles in shallow water, till ^ou haye lott sight of it ; 
tiien gently draw yonr stick away, laying it aside, keeping the line 
still in jour hand, tiU yoa perceiye it to draw, and after some 
time strike as directed. The needle which before this lay boried 
straiffht in the worm, will, by year stroke, be palled qaite across 
the throat oCthe Eel, and hold him fast. When he is landed, yoa 
may, by sqoeezing one of the points throagh his skin, draw that 
and the whole line after it, witnoat the inconyenience and troable 
[qa« — to the Eel ?] that is foand in dislodging a hook. 

« Bobbing for Eels," is also described by the same liyely 
writer, to be thus aooomplished. String a large nomber of wonns 
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And because you that are but a young Angler 
know not what sniggling is, I will now teach it to 
you. You remember I told you that Eels do not 
usually stir in the day-time, for then they hide them- 
selves under some covert, or under, boards or planks 
about flood gates, or wears, or mills, or in holes in 
the river-banks ; so that you observing your time in 
a warm day, when the water is lowest, may take a 
strong small hook, tied to a strong line, or to a string 
about a yard long : and then into one of these holes, 
or between atiy boards about. a mill, or under any; 
great stone or plank, or any place twhere you thinb 
an Eel may hide or shelter herseif, ydn may with the 
help of a short- stick put in youc bait, but leisurely, 
and as far as you may conviBuiently ; and it is scarce 
to be doubted, but that if there be an Eel within the 
sight of it, the Eel will bite instantjvi .and as certainly - 
gorge it: and you need' not dqubjt; to have him, if 
you pull him^ riol^ out- of the hole ^oo quickly, but 
puU him out by d%rees ^ for he lying folded double 

with a needle, on a fine bnt strong packthread ; running them 
from head to tail, till joa haye strong aooat a pound ; then wrap- 
ping them about a dozen times ronnd yonr hand, tie them fast 
with the two ends of the thread, that thej may hang in hanks or 
links : fasten these to a strong cord, aboat two; yards long ', and 
aboat eight inches above the worm tie a knot : npon this let a 
plummet of lead rest, being bored through, that it may easily slip to 
and fro : it is made in shape of a pyramid, of about half a pound 
weight : let the broad end hang downward. Tie the cord to a 
strong taper pole, about three ^ards long. Angle with this in ai 
muddy water, in the deeps or sides of streams. You will find the 
Gels tug at it eagerly : tnen draw up worms and Eels, not wiUi a 
jerk, bat with a steady, swift, and eyen hand ; and giving it a 
smart twitch, shake them suddenly off on land, or into your boat, 
which is the usnal way of going on this exercise, and turn your 
baits directly oyer into the water again. You may take in this 
way three or four usually at a time.— Broume. 
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in bis hole, will wttfa the belp of his tail break all, 
unless you give him time to be wearied with pulling 
and so get him out by degrees, not pulling; too bard. 
And to commute for your patient bearing tbia long 
direction, I shall next tell you bow to make this Eel 



a most excellent dish of meat- V . ' , 

First, wash him in nalcr and satt,^lieii poll Qff Mt tkia 
below hia vent or naTel, and not much further; hailng.dpue 
that, take out hia ([d[saB cle&n h^' yb^ can, liuf nasK hiia 
not : then gire him three or foui^seotcheB with a knife, and 
then pat Into his bell; and those gcotchea, street hei^bs, an 
anchovy, and a little natmej:, grttteS, ar cat rery Bd&l]) apd. . 
y^nrhcffbtand anchovlea must also be eat very small, and 
pi[xed with good bu(leii.aAif salt :'haT[ng done this, then pall 
bis sbin DTer'hlm all but his h«ad, which yoa are to cat off, 
to the end you may tie his skin about that part where his 
head grew ; and it mast be so tied aa to Iceep kII his moistare 
within his sklD : and baring done this, tie him with tape or 
packthread to a spit, and roast him leisurely, and baste him 
with water and salt till his skin breaks, and then with 
butter; and baring roasted him enoagh, let what waa pat 
into hil belly, and what he drips, be bis saace. B. F. 

When I go to dress an Eel thus, I *ish he were 
as long and big as that which was caught in Peter- 
borough met in the year 1667, which was a yard 
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and three quarters long. If you will not believe me, 
then go and see at one of the Coffee-houses, in Kmg' 
street, in Westminster, 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel thus 
dressed be not only excellent good, but more harm- 
less than any other way; yet it is certain, that 
physicians account the Eel dangerous meat : I will 
advise you therefore* as Solomon says of honey, 
(Prov. XX7. 16,) *' Hast thou found it, eat no more 
*^ than is sufficient, lest thou surfeit ; for it is not 
** good to eat much honey." And let me add this, 
that the uncharitable Italian bids us ** give Eels 
** and no wine to our enemies." 

And I will beg a little more of your attention to 
tell you, that Aldrovandus and divers physicians 
commend the Eel very much for medicine, though 
not for meat. But let me tell you one observation, 
that the Eel is never out of season, as Trouts and 
most other fish are at set times ; at least most Eels 
are not. 

I might here speak of many other fish whose shape 
and nature are much like the Eel, and frequent both 
the sea and fresh rivers ; as namely, the Lamprel^ 
the Lamprey, and the Lampeme ; as also of the 
mighty Conger, taken often in Severn, about 
Oloucester ; and might also tell in what high esteem 
many of them are for the curiosity of their taste : 
but these are not so proper to be talked of by me, 
because they make us Anglers no sport ; therefore I 
will let them alone, as the Jews do, to whom they 
are forbidden by their law. 

And, Scholar, there is also a Flounder, a sea-fiA, 
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which will wander very far into fresh rivers, and 
there lose himself, and dwell and thrive to a hand's 
breadth, and almost twice so long ; a fish without 
scales, and most excellent meat; and a fish that 
affords much sport to the Angler, with any small 
worm, but especially a little bluish worm, gotten out 
of marsh-ground or meadows, which should be well 
scoured ; but this, though it be most excellent meat, 
yet it wants scales, and is, as I told you, therefore 
an abomination to the Jews. 

But, Scholar, there is a fish that they in Lan" 
caskire boast very much of, called a CAar, taken 
there, and I think there only, in a mere called TFtn- 
andeT'tnere ;* a mere, says Camden^ that is the 
largest in this nation, being ten miles in length, and 
some say, as smooth in the bottom as if it were 
paved with polished marble. This fish never exceeds 
fifteen or sixteen inches in length, and it is spotted 
like a Trout, and has scarce a bone but on the back : 
but this, though I do not know whether it make the 
Angler sport, yet I would have you take notice of it, 

* Char are found only in the deepest waters : thus, although 
Esthwaite-water is connected with Windermere, none are taken 
in the former. The greatest depth of Windermere is :fi22 feet, and 
the bottom 117 feet below hi^h water mark of the sea. 

The Char is nearly twice the size of the Herring. The back is 
of an olive green ; its belly of a light yermillion, softening in some 
into white, and changing into a deep red at the insertion of the 
fins. They are caught only in the winter season, when twenty 
doasen a day are sometimes taken by a single boat. In snmmer 
they retire to the rocky oayes below, some of which are said to be 
mmiUiomable : nor do they breed in any lake in which sach deep 
recesses are not foand. They are sometimes taken in Ullswater ; 
and in great abondance, of from six to eieht ounces weight, !■ 
Crummock-water ; but the finest are reputed those taken in Conis- 
ton Lake, which is said to be, in some parts, of the depth of forty 
fathomi. 
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because it is a rarity, and of so high enteem wiUi 
persons of great note. 

Nor vould I liaTe you ignorant of a rare fish 
called a QvitUad, of which 1 ahall tell you what 
Camden and others speak. The river D*e, which 
runs by Chester, springs in Meritmetkihire ; and as 
it runs toward Chester, it runs through PembU- 
Mwre, which is a large water: and it is observed, 
that though the river Dee abounds with Salmon, and 
Pemble-mere with the Guioiad, yet there is never 
any Salmon caught in the mere, nor a Guiniad in 
the river. And now my next observation shall be (^ 
the Barbel. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Observations of the Barbel, and Directions how 

to fish for him. 

PiSCATOR. 

The Barbel is so called, says Gesner, by reason 
of his barb or wattles at his mouth, which are undef 
his nose or chaps. He is one of those leather-mouthed 
fishes that I told you of, that does very seldom break 
his hold if he be once hooked ; but he is so strong, 
that he will often break both rod and line, if he 
proves a big one.* 

But the Barbel, though he be of a fiue shape, and 
looks big, yet he is not accounted the best fish to 
eat, neither for his wholesomeness nor his taste ; but 
the male is reputed much better than the female, 
whose spawn is very hurtful, as I will presently de- 
clare to you. 

I'hey flock together like sheep, and are at the 
worst in April, about which time they spawn, but 
quickly grow to be in season. He is able to live in 
the strongest swifts of the water, and in summer they 
love the shallowest and sharpest streams ; and love 
to lurk under weeds, and to feed on gravel against a 

* The Rev. Mr. Browue notes a Barbel of three poaud:i weight, 
caaght at Staines, the bait being a bit of rastjr bacon. 
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risiog ground, and will root and dig in the sands 
with his nose like a hog, and there nests himself:* 
yet sometimes he retires to deep and swift bridges, 
or flood-gates, or wears, where he will nest himself 
amongst piles, or in hollow places, and take such 
hold of moss or weeds, that be the water never so 
swift, it is not able to force him from the place that 
he contends for. This is his constant custom in 
summer, when he and 9iost living creatures sport 
them3elves in the sun : but at the approach of win- 
ter, then he forsakes the swift streams and shallow 
¥raters, and by degrees retires to those parts of the 
river that are quiet and deeper; in which places, 
and I think about that time, he spawns, and, as I 
have formerly told you, with the help of the melter, 
hides his spawn or eggs in holes, which they both 
dig in the gravel, and then they mutually labour 
to cover it with the same sand, to prevent it from 
being devoured by other fish. 

There be such store of this fish in the river Danube^ 
that Rondeletius says, they may in some places of 
it, and in some months of the year, be taken by 
those that dwell near to the river with their hands, 
eight or ten load at a time : he says, they begin to 
be good in May^ and that they cease to be so in 
August; but it is found to be otherwise in this 

* The Rey. Moses Browne has thas described the favorite 
hanots and peculiar characteristics of seyeral of the finny tribe :— 

The fearful Cheven loves the shaded stream, 

Sharp fills delight the Trout, and pools the Bream, 

In deeps the speckled Samlet loves to rove, 

And marly swifts allure the Barbel drove ; 

Unwanr lltMvA the sandy bottom choose. 

And Ckxrp the weeds, and Belt the mnddy ooie. 

''Pite, Beloffua, EeU f i. 
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na^n : but thas fat we agree with him, that the 
spawn of a Baibel, if it be not poJBon, as he says, 
yet that it is dangerous meat, and especially in the 
month of May: which is so certain, that Qestter 
and Oasius* declaie, it had an ill effect upon them, 
even to the endangeriag of their lives.f 

This fish is of a fine cast and hdndsome shape, 
witli small scales, which are placed after a most 
exact and curious manner ; and, as I told you, may 
be rathei said not to be ill than to be good meat : 
tl)e Chub and he have, I think, both lost part of 
their credit by ill cookery, they being reputed the 
worst OT coarsest of fresh-water fish ; but the Barbel 



affords an Angler choice sport, being a lusty and a 
cunning fish; so lusty and cunning as to endanger 
the breaking of the Angler's line, by running his 
head forcibly towards any covert, or hole, or bank; 

* Antonio GrzIds, of PulDB,*nthor of "Canute Florid* Hedi- 
oinc." which he pablished at Venice, in 1491, nt tbe nge of 38. 
He died in 153D.— JUirrEri. 

t Dnme Jalinna Bemen, priareu or Sopwell, had preTioDsIr 
declared [bii fiafa to he a dingeronadiiliafnieat, partioalnrlj when 
■erred in the primitiie etjle oF the fifteenlh oeatarf. Tieatin; 
nrihe Barbel, she says: " [tis n iirete Tjibe', bat it ia ■ qniar 
meete. and ■ perjlloni for minors bodj. For cmnjnlj he jeneth 
■n introdaiion to the fehrea : and ^ he he eUn none, he atj bs 
oanM of mannja dethe, ahich hath eft he uen." — Sake a/ dl. 
Mian'i, 14B0. 
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and then striking at the line^ to break it off with his 
tail, as is observed by Plutarch in his book De 
Indusfria AtnmaUum; and also so cunning to nibble 
and suck off your worm close to the hook, and yet 
.avoid the letting the hook come into his mouth. 

The Barbel is also curious for his baits, that they 
be clean and sweet ; that is to say, to have your 
worms well scoured, and not kept in sour and musty 
moss, for he is a curious feeder ; but at a well scoured 
lob-worm he will bite as boldly as at any bait, 
and specially if, the night or two before you fish 
for him, you shall bait the places where you intend 
to fish for him with big worms cut into pieces : and 
note, that none did ever over-bait the place, nor fish 
too ^arly or too late for a Barbel.* And the Barbel 
will bite also at gentles, which not being too much 
scoured, but green, are a choice bait for him ; and so 

* The tedionsness of continaalljr watching the "trembling 

?|aiU/' is agreeably relieved in ang^g for large nsh, and especially 
or the Barbel, observes the Rev. Moses Browne, by the use of a 
small bell affixed to the end of the rod, to g^ve notice of a bite : — 

LINUS. 

thy tinckling bell 

Warns thee to heed thy bosied angle well. 

AQUADUNK. 

I have him safe ; look 1 'tis a grateftal price, 
A Barbel this, and of the largest sbse. 

^Pi»c» Eeloguetf Ed. ill. 

By this convenient arrangement the " recreation " of the '* Con- 
templative Man/' seems to have attained its ntmost limit ; for while 
his angle rod is " pat out to nse," he hath his undivided atteation 
still at liberty to bestow on his ** Bryan and his book," or " snoh 
thoughts as may then possess him." Nay even, with Ahen$ide,-^ 

<-^-^— thonid awfol contemplation scorn 
To join bis dictates to the genaine strain 
Of Pleasare's tongoe — 

he has so effectively attained duality, and become, as it were, 
'* two gentlemen at once," that all the occupations of the Welch 

E arson, or the * judicious' Hooker, seem to offer themselves for 
is vacant gratification. 
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is cheese, which is not to be too hard, bat kept a day 
or two in a wet linen cloth to tnake it tough ; with 
this yott may also bait the wftter a day or two before 
you fish for the Biarbel, and be raudi the Hkdier to 
catch store: and if the cheese were laid in clarified 
honey a short time before, as namely, an hour or 
two, you were still the likelier to catch fish : some 
have directed to cut the cheese into thin pieces, and 
toast it, and then tie it on the he(^ with fine silk ; 
and some advise to fish lor the Barbel with sheep's 
tallow and soft cheese beaten or worked into a paste,* 
and that it is choicely good in August^ and 1 believe 
it: but doubtless the lob-worm well scoured, and 
the gentle not too much scoured, and cheese ordered 
as I have directed, are baits enough ; and I think 
will serve in any month ; though I shall commend 
any Angler that tries conclusionsjf and is industrtoiii 
to improve the art. And now, my bcnest Scholar, 
the long shower, and my tedious discourse are both 
ended together : and I shall give you but this obser- 
vation, that when yon fish ibr a Barbel, your rod 
and line be both long and of good strength ; for, as 

* Paste is the natural bait of the *' gentle Ah^let ;" and Wher« 
it will answer the desired end, there seems little reason why it 
should not supersede the bait of liTioe things ; and spare the re- 
proach so commoidj cast on the "t^ntemplatire Man's reorea- 
lion." The immortal bard reminds us t-— 



the worm on which we tread, 



In corporal saff ^nce feeh a pmc as great 
As when a giant dies. 

As for the fish that are hooked by the barbed snare, we hare the 
Toioe of Dr. Donne {Sonnet , XIX.), tiiat — 

"Laws made Lents and Faett for their destruction.*' 
t Experiments. Thus Shakspere: — 

——' and lilie the famons ape 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep. 
And tn-ealL your own nccl^ ^omn^—Bamiet, aei iii. se* 4. ' 

p2 
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I told yoUy you will find him a heavy and a dogged 
fish to be desJt withal, yet he seldom or never breaks 
his hold if he be once stnicken. And if you would 
know more of fishing for the Umber or Barbel, get 
into favour with Doctor Sheldon^^ whose skill is 
above others; and of that, the poor that dwell about 
him have a comfortable experience. 

And now let us go and see what interest the 
Trouts will pay us for letting our Angle-rods lie so 
long and so quietly in the water, for their use. 
Come, Scholar, which will you take up ? 

VxN. Which you think fit, Master. 

Pisc. Why, you shall take up that; for I am 
certain, by viewing the line, it has a fish at it. Look 
you. Scholar : well done. Come now, take up the 
other too : well now you may tell my brother Peter 
at night, that you have caught a leash of Trouts this 
day. And now let us move toward our lodging, 
and drink a draught of Red-Cow's milk as we go, 
and give pretty Maudlin and her honest mother a 
brace of Trouts for their supper. 

Vek. Master, I like your motion very well; and 
I think it is now about milking-time, and yonder 
they be at it. 

Pisc. God speed you, good woman : I thank you 
both for our songs last night : I and my companion 
have had such fortune a-fishing this day, that we 

* Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of All Souls College, Chaplain 
to King Charles I., and, after the Restoration, Prebendary of 
GloQoester, and snooessivel^ bishop of London, and Archbishop 
of Canterbary, was born, in 1596, at Standon, in Staffordshire. 
He foonded tne Theatre at Oxford, died in 1677, and lies buried 
under a statelj monument at Crojrdon, in Surrej* 
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resolve to give you and Matnilin a brace of Ttouta 
for supper, and we will now taste a draught of your 
Red 'Cow's milk. 

MiLK-W. Marry, and that you shall with all my 
heart ; and I will be still your debtor when you come 
this way : if you will but speak the word, I will make 
you a good syllabub of new veijuice, and then you 
may sit down in a hay-cock and eat it, and Maudlitt 
shtdl sit by and sing you the good old song of the 
Hunting in Chevy Chase, or some other good bal- 
lad, for she hath good store of them : Siaudlm, my 
honest Maudlin, hath a notable memory; and ahe 
thinks nothing too good for you, because yon be 
such honest men. 

Vv.li, We thank you ; and intend once in a month 
to call upon you again, and give you a little warning; 
and BO good night : good night, Maudlin. And 
now, good Master, let's lose no time; but lell me 
somewhat more of fishing, and, if you please, first, 
something of fishing for a Gudgeon. 

Pisc. I will, honest Scholar. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Observations of the Gvpobok, the RuFre, and the 
BleaK) o»d how to fish for them* 



PiSCATOR. 



Thb Gudgeon 




is reputed a fish of excellent taste, and to be very 
wholesome : he is of a fine shape, of a silver colour, 
and beautified with black spots both on his body 
and tail. He breeds two or three times in the year, 
and always in summer. He is commended for a fish 
of excellent nourishment: the Qermans call him 
Oroundling^ by reason of his feeding on the ground ; 
and he there feasts himself in sharp streams, and on 
the gravel.* He and the Barbel both feed so, and 
do not hunt for flies at any time, as most other fishes 
do : he is an excellent fish to enter a young Angler, 
being easy to be taken with a small red worm, on 
or very near to the ground. He is one of those 
leather- mouthed fish that has his teeth in his throat, 
and will hardly be lost from off the hook if he be 

* Iii£sliiog for Gndffeoiifl hare a rakot and ererj qnarter of an 
hoor rake the bottom of the riyer, and the fiah will flook there in 
ahoala. — Hawkint, 
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otice strackoi. They be usually Bcattered up and 
down every met id the sfaallows, in the heat of snm-f 
mer; but in autumn, when the weeds begin to grow 
sour or rot, and the weather colder, th.ea they gather 
together, and get into the deeper parts of the 
water, and are to be fished for there, with your hook 
always touching the ground, if you fish for him with 
a float or with a cork : bat raany will fish for the 
Gudgeon by hand, with a running line upon the 
ground, without a cork, as ihe Trout is fished for; 
and it is an excellent way, if you have a gentle rod, 
and as gentle a hand. 

There is also another fish called a Pope, and by 
some a Ruvfz. 



a fish that is not known to be in some rivers : he is 
much like the Perch for his shape, and taken to be 
better than the Perch, but will not grow to be big- 
ger than a Gudgeon. He is an excellent fish, no 
fish that swims is of a pleasanter taste; and he is 
also excellent to enter a young Angler, for he is a 
greedy biter; and they will nsnally lie abundance of 
them together, In one reserved place, where the 
water is deep and runs quietly ; and an easy An^er, 
if he has found where they lie, may catch forty or 
fifty, or sometimes twice so many, at a standing. 

You must fish (oi him with a small red-worm ; ' 
and if you bait tlie ground with earth, it is excellent, 
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There is also a Bleak, or fresh-water Sprat, a fish' 
that is ever in motion, and therefore called by some 
the river-swallow; for just as you shall observe the 
swallow to be most evenings in summer ever in 
motion, making short and quick turns when he flies 
to catch flies in the air, by which he lives, so does 
the Bleak at the top of the water. Ausonius would 
have him called Bleak 




from his whitish colour : his back is of a pleasant 
sad or sea-water green, his belly white and shining 
as the mountain snow; and doubtless, though he 
have the fortune, which virtue has in poor people, 
to be neglected, yet the Bleak ought to be much 
valued, though we want Allamot salt, and the skill 
that the Italians have, to turn them into anchovies. 
This fish may be'caught with a Paternoster line,* 
that is, six or eight very small hooks tied along the 
line, one half a foot above the other : I have seen 
five caught thus at one time ; and the bait has been 
gentles, than which none is better. 

Or this fish may be caught with a fine small arti- 
ficial fly, which is to be of a very sad brown colour, 

* A line with manj hooks placed at small distances. Thongh 
it little resembles a striog of beads, is yet said to have been so 
named, from the rosary usediby Roman Catholics in eoonting their 
prayers or pater-nosters.— Hatsfcini. 
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and very small, and the book answerable. There 
is no better sport than whipping* for Bleaks, in a 
boat or on a. bank, in the swift water in a summer's 
evening, with a hazle top about five or six foot long, 
and a line twice the length of the rod. 1 have heard 
Sir Henry Wotton say, that there be many that in 
Italy will catch swallows so, or especially manias; 
this bird- Angler standing on the top of a steeple to 
do it, and with a line twice so long as I have spoken 
of; and let me tell you, Scholar, that both martins 
and Bleaks be most excellent meat. 

And let me tell you, that I have known a hem 
that did constantly frequent one place, caught with 
a hook baited with a big minnow or a small gudgeon. 
The line and hook must be strong, and tied to some 
loose staff, so big as she cannot fly away with it, a 
line not exceeding two yards. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Is of nothing ; or^ that which is nothing worth. 

PiSCATOE. 

My purpose was to give you some directions con^ 
cerning Roach and Dticey and some otber inferior 
fish> which make the Angler excellent sport; for 
you know, there is more pleasure in hunting the 
hare than in eating her : but I will forbear at this 
time to say any more, because you see yonder come 
our brother Peter and honest Coridon : but I will 
promise you, that as you and I fish and walk to- 
morrow towards Londony if I have now foi^tten any 
thing that I can then remember, I will not keep it 
from you. 

Well met. Gentlemen : this is lucky that we meet 
so just together at this very door. Come, Hostess, 
where are you ? Is supper ready ? Come, first give 
us drink, and be as quick as you can, for I believe 
we are all very hungry. Welly brother Peter^ and 
Coridon, to you both ; come drink, and then tell me 
what luck of fish : we two have caught but ten 
TroutSy ci which my Scholar caught three ; look, 
here's eight, and a brace we gave away : we have 
had a most pleasant day for fishing and talking, and 
are returned home both weary and hungry, and now 
meat and rest will be pleasant, 
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Pet. And Caridon apd I have had Bot an un- 
pleasant day, and yet I have canght but five Trouts : 
for indeed we went to a good honest ale-house, and 
there we played at shovel-board* half the day ; aU 
the time that it rained we were there, and as merry 
as they that fished ; and 1 am glad we are now with 
a dry house over our heads, for hark how it rains 
and blows. Come, Hostess, give us more ale, and 
our supper with what haste you may : and when we 
have supped let us have your song, Piscatory and the 
catch that your Scholar promised us ; or else Coridon 
will be dogged* 

Pisc. Nay, I will not be worse then my word : 
you shall not want my song, and I hope 1 shall be 
perfect in it. 

Veit. And I hope the like for my catch, which I 
have ready too : and therefore let's go merrily to 
supper, and then have a gentle touch at smg^ng and 
drinking ; but the last with moderation. 

Cor. Ck>me, now for your song, for we have fed 

* Shorel Board was plajed on a table, having lines or divisions 
marked with figures, and aoooiding to their Taloe the player 
counted his gpame, which consisted in pashing a piece of moner 
along the Board. It was ftnmerlT a oourtlj caBe : Hemr VIII. 
was aconstomed to plaj at " ShoTill Boara," and to lose lus 
monej ; as witness, Privy Pwne Expetue$, pp. 188-9, 95, 909. 

Groats were cnstomarilj ased at this game, and hence it is 
found entitled " Shore Groat." Later, "uijlor, the water poet, 
sajs, Edward the Sixth's Shillings were for the most part used ; 
and thus laments, the " beardless face," worn still more " smooth 
and plaine :'* 

Bat bad my stamp been bearded, as witb halre. 
Long before this it bad been worne and bare ; 
For why, with me the tbriftleis every day, 
With my face downward de at Sbove«board play. 

IVatMlf ^ Twelve Pence, p. 08. 

The game, says Stmtt, is still played in Pot henses, with a 
smooih halfpenny.— G% Gumena, 
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heartfly. Come, Hostess^ lay a few more sticks on 
the fire ; and now sing when you wilK 

Pisc. Well then, here's to you, Coridon : and 
now for my song : — 

Oh ! the gallant fisher's life. 

It is the best of any ; 
Tis fall of pleasoie, void of strifei 
And 'tis beloved by many : 
Other joys 
Are but toys ; 
Only this 
Lawful is : 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill. 
But content and pleasure. 

In a morning up we rise. 
Ere Aurora's peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping : 

Then we go 

To and fro, 

With our knacks 

At our backs. 

To such streams 

As the ThameSf 
If we have the leisure. 

When we please to walk abroad 

For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode. 
Full of delectation: 

Where in a brook 

With a hook. 

Or a lake. 

Fish we take, ■ 

There we sit, 

]?or a bit. 
Till we fish entangle. 

We have gpentles in a horn, 

We have paste and worms too ; 
We can watch both night and mom, 

Bufbr rain and storms too : 
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Noue do here 
Use to swear; 
Oaths do fray 
' Fish away ; 
We sit still, 
And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 

If the Sim's excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 

Where in a dike 

Pearch or Pike, 

Roach or Dace, 

We do chase. 

Bleak or Gudgeon, 

Without grudging. 
We are still contented. 

Or we sometimes pass an hour 

Under a g^reen Willow, 
That defends as from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow ; 

Where we may 

Think and pray. 

Before death 

Stops our breath : 

Other joys 

Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 

Jo. ChAXKHIIiL. 

Vek. Well sung, Master: this day's fortune and 
pleasure, and this night's company and song, do all 
make me more and more in love with Angling. 
Gentlemen, my Master left me alone for an hour this 
day; and I verily believe he retired himself from 
talking with me, that he might be so perfect in this 
song : was it not. Master ? 

Pisc. Yes indeed; for it is many years since I 
learned it, and having forgotten a part of it, I was 
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forced to patch it up by the help of mine own 
invention, who am not excellent at poetry, as my 
part of the song may testify : but of that I will say 
no more, lest you should think I mean by discom- 
mending it to b^ your commendations of it. And 
therefore, without replication, let us hear your catch, 
Scholar, which I hope will be a good one ; for you 
are both musical, and have a good fancy to boot. 

Yen. Marry, and that you shall ; and as freely 
as I would have my honest Master tell me some more 
secrets of fish and fishing as we walk and fish towards 
Loindon to-morrow. But, Master, first let me tell 
you, that very hour which you were absent from me, 
I sat down under a willow-tree by the water-side, 
and considered what you had told me of the owner 
of that pleasant meadow in which you then left me ; 
that he had a plentiful estate, and not a heart to 
think so ; that he had at this time many law-suits 
depending, and that they both damped his mirth, 
and took up so much of his time and thoughts, that 
he himself had not leisure to take the sweet content 
that I, who pretended no title to them, took in his 
fields : for I could there sit quietly, and looking on 
the water, see some fishes sport themselves in the 
silvtf streams, others leaping at files of several shapes 
and colours : looking on the hills, I could behold 
them spotted with woods and groves : looking down 
the m^dows, could see here a boy gathering lilies 
and lady-smocks, and there a girl cropping culver- 
keyes* and cowslips, all to make garlands suitable to 
this present month oiMay: these and many other 

* The ColindiiBe«— Nam. 

\ 
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field-flowers^ so perflimed the air, that I thought 
that very meadow like that field in Sicily ^ of which 
Diodorus* speaks, where the perfumes arising from 
the place make all dogs that hunt in it to faU oflP, 
and to lose their hottest scent. I say, as I thus sat 
joying in my own happy- condition, and pitying this 
poor rich man, that owned this and many other 
pleasant groves and meadows about me, I did thank- 
fully remember what my Saviour said, that the 
*^ meek possess the earth ;'' or rather, they enjoy 
what the other possess and enjoy not ; for Anglers, 
and meek quiet-spirited men, are free from those 
high, those restless thoughts, which corrode the 
sweets of life ; and they, and they only, can say, as 
the poet has happily expressed it: — 

• 

Hai], blest estate of lowliness I 

Happy enjoyments of sach minds. 
As rich in self-contentedness, 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds. 
By yielding make that blow but small. 
At which proud oaks and cedars ikll. 

There came also into my mind, at that time, certain 
verses in praise of a mean estate and an humble 
mind : they were written by Phineas Fletcher^f an 
excellent divine, and an excellent Angler, and the 
author of excellent Piscatory Eclogues, in which 
you shall see the picture of this good man's mind : 
and I wish mine to be like it. 

* Diodonis Sionlus, Hist, of B^jpt, Persia, Syria, &c. He 
lired aboat44 years, B. C. — Lemjmere, 

t Sod of Giles Fletcher, L.L.D., Ambassador from Qoeeo Eliza- 
beth to the Duke of Mnscoyy. In 1600 he became a Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. In 1633, he was known as the antbor of 
a fine allegorical poem, entitled *' The Porple Island," printed at 
Cambridge with lus other works. He died about 1650. — Hawkini, 
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No empt^ hopes, no coartly fears him fright, 
No begging wants' his middle fortune bite ; 
: Bat sweet' content exiles both misery and spite. 

• » • • ' , 

His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thoasand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth-leav'd beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest' shade, till noon-tide's heat be spent: 
' Hts life is neither toss'd in boidterous seas 
. Or the vexatious wo/ld, or. lost in slothful ease : 
Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can please. 

, His bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps. 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath place; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 

The lively picture of his father's &ce : 
His humble house, or poor state, ne'er torment him ; 
Less he could like, if less his God had lent him : 
• And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him. 

Gentlemen, these were a part of the thoughts that 
then possessed me ; and I there made a conversioa 
of a piece of an old catch, and added more to it, 
fitting them to be sung by us Anglers : come, Master, 
you can sing well ; you must sing a part of it, as it 
is in this paper:* — 

* Tlie verses following were composed for two voices, a Treble 
and Bass, bj the celebrated Henry Lawes, most probably at 
'Walton's reqaest, and are to be found in a volume entitled " Select 
Musical Ayres and Dialogues/' &c. 1659. "-Hawkins* 

Henry Lawes was bom at Salisbury, in 1600, and received his 
(musical education iii the choir of the cathedral there. He after- 
wards became, a gentleman of the chapel royal, and one of the 
private band ofking. Charles the First. In 1C34, he taught music 
m the family of the; Earl of Bridgewater, at Ludlow castle, in 
Shropshire ; at which time the occarrence took place that gave 
rise to Milton's masque of Comus, undertaken, it is said, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Lawes, who composed the music, and took a 
part in the representation, together with lord Brackley and Mr. 
E^erton, sons of the earl, and the lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, 
principals of the real incident, namely, that while passing through 
Haywood forest, in Herefordshire, they were benighted, and toe 
lady for a short time lost. Henrv IJawes died in 1662. His 
brother, TVilliam Ijawes, lost his life at the siege of Chester, in 
the royal caase. 
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P£T. Ay marry, Sir, this is music indeed; this 
has cheered my heart, and made me to remember 
six verses in praise of music, which I will speak to 
you instantly : — 

Music, miracaloiis riietorie ! that speak'st sense 

Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what ease might thy errors be ezcns'd, 

Wert thou as truly lov'd as thon'rt abus'd ! 

But though dull souls neglect, and some reprove thee, 

I cannot hate thee, 'cause the angels love thee.* 

Ven. And the repetition of these last verses of 
music has called to my memory what Mr. Ed. Waller ^f 
a lover of the Angle, says of love and music i^- 

Whilst I listen to thy voice, 

CMoris, I feel my heart decay; 
That powerful voice 
Calls my fleeting soul away : 
Oh ! suppress that magic sound. 
Which destroys without a wound ! 

* These verses will be found in "Select Ajres, &c." 1659, 
with the initials, W* D. Knight, meaning perhaps. Sir William 
Davenant. — Hawkins. 

William Davenant was born at Oxford, in 1605, the sod of an 
innkeeper ; and received the first part of his education at the 
Grammar School there ; whence he was entered of Lincoln Col- 
lege ; but remained not long, and became page, first to the dachess 
orRichmood. and then to lord Brooke. Ue sacoeeded Ben Jon- 
son as Poet Lanreat, in 1637, and was knighted in 1643. After 
the Restoration he obtained a patent for erecting a theatre in lin- 
ooln's-lnn-fields. He died m 1668, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. — Johnson* 

t Edmund Waller was bom in 1605, at Coleshill, in Backing- 
hamshire, and received his education at Eton, and King's College, 
Cambridge. At the age of eighteen he was in parliament, and 
took part against the king : in 1643, however, he was sentenced 
to be hanged for a plot on his behalf; but saved himself by sub- 
mission to the ruling power, and the weighty influence of the 
pocket. He afterwards wrote an elegant panegyric in favor of 
Cromvoell, and subsequently another, on the King, at his Restora- 
tion! He died in 1687, and was buried at Beaconsfield. His 
poems are easy, smooth, and generally elegants — Johnson* 
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Peace, Chlorit, peae« ; or Bingtng die, 
That together you and I 

To hwven wa; go : 

For all we knonr 

Of what the bleseed do above, 

Ii that the; sing and that the; love. 

Pisc. Well remembered, brother Peter: these 
verses came seasonably, and we ihank you heartily. 
Come, we will all join together, my Host and all, 
and sing my Scholar's catch over again, and then 
each man drink the other cup and to bed, and thank 
God we have a dry house over our heads. 

Whilst I litteo to thy Totee, 
Chlorit, I feel my heart decay ; 
&c. &c. &c. 

PiBC. Well now, good night to every body. 

Pet. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say I. 

Coa. Good night to you all, and 1 thank you. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of Roach and Dacb, and how tojish for them; 

and of Cadis. 

PiSCATOR. 

Good morrow, brother Peter^ and the like to you, 
honest Coridon: comey my Hostess says there is 
seven shillings to pay : let's each man drink a pot 
for his morning's draught, and lay down his two 
shillings; that so my Hostess may not have occasioa 
to repent herself of being so diligent, and using us 
so kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by every body ; and so. 
Hostess, here's your money ; we Anglers are all be- 
holding to you : it will not be long ere I'll see you 
again. And now, brother Piscatory I wish you and 
my brother, your Scholar, a fair day and good for- 
tune. Come, Coridon^ this is our way. 

Vek. Good Master, as we go now towards Lon^ 
don, be still so courteous as to give rile more instruc- 
tions; for I have several boxes in my memory, in 
which I will keep them all very safe, — ^there shall 
not one of them be lost. 

Pisc. Well, Scholar, that I will ; and I will hide 
nothing from you that I can remember, and can 
think may help you forward towards a perfection in 
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this art : and because we have so much time, and I 
have said so little of Roach and Dace, I will give 
yoQ some directions concerning them. 

Some say the Roach is so called, from rutilus, 
which, they say, signifies red fins: he is a fish of 
no great reputation for his dainty taste, and his 
spawn is accounted much better than any other part 
of him. And you may take notice, that as the Carp 
is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, so the 
Roach is accounted the water-sheep, for his simpli- 
city or foolishness. It is noted that the Roach and 
Dace recover strength, and grow in season, in a 
fortnight after spawning; the Barbel and Chub in a 
month ; the Trout in four months ; and the Salmon 
in the like time, if he gets into the sea, and after 
into fresh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the river 
than in a pond, though ponds usually breed the 
biggest. But there is a kind of bastard small Roach 
that breeds in ponds, with a very forked tail, and of 
a very small size, which some say is bred by the 
Bream and right Roach, and some ponds are stored 
with these beyond belief: and knowing men that 
know their difference call them Ruds;* they difier 

* The fish named so now with ns, differ yerj maoh from this 
description : it is reckoned preferable to the Roach, and inferior 
to none of the first rank. He is of a golden colonr, like the Carp, 
with scales as large ; his tail a light, and his belly fins a dark rea ; 
and is from twelve to sixteen inches long ; the larzest weigh two 
pounds : he is broad, thick, strongly made ; struggles hard ; feeds 
nsoallj near the top of the water, and is therefore taken with a At 
or small red worm ; and is always in season, excepting in April, 
spawning time. It has been said this fish is pectdiar to the lare, 
in Norfolk ; bat other streams have them, as the Rodder, in Essex, 
aboFe llfoid bridge ; and the Quae, in Baekinghamshire, in plenty, 
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from the tnie Roach as much as a HeiriDg from a 
Pilchard : and these bastard breed of Roach are now 
KBttered ia many rivers, but I think not in the 
Thajnei, which I believe affords the largest and fat- 
test in thit nation, especially below Ltmdon bridge: 
the Roach is a leather- mouthed fish, and has a kind 
of saw-like teeth in his throat. And lastly, let me 
tell you, the Roach makes an Angler excellent sport, 
especially the great Roaches about London, where 
I think there be the best Roach- Anglers ; and I 
think the best Trout-Anglers be in Derbyshire, for 
the watera there are clear to an extremity. 
Next, let me tell you, you shall fish for this Roach 



in winter with paste or gentles ; in April with wonns 
or cadis; in the very hot months with little white 
snails, or with flies under water, for he seldom takes 

wbere be ia called * Shallow ; Wilham, ia Buabiiighamslura, and 
tbe Tbamei npirBrd. Ia noma places he ii called a Pinioale. 

The Rtd-Eye a another nieoiea of Roach, Tery like a Bream, 
bal thicker, and meaBorea aboot ten iocheB. The fins end eye« are 
■II of a fall red, vbeooe the name ; and the whole bodj haa ■ 
reddiahcaBt: thejareroond in all the berore-mentioned iiT«n; 
they jield fine iport. and are angled for aa the Roaoh, Rnd, ud 
Date: their chief harbour iiahODt the root! of treei; where thej 
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them at the top, though the Dace will. In many of 
the hot months, Roaches may aUo be caught thus : 
Take a Afay-fly or ant-fly, sink hiro with a little 
lead to the bottom near to the piles or posts of a 
bridge, or near to any posts of a wear, I mean any 
deep place where Roaches lie quietly, and then pull 
youT fly up very leisurely, and usually a Roach will 
follow your bait to the very top of the water and 
gaze on it there, and run at it and take it, lest the 
fly should fly away from him. 

I have seen Ihia done at Windsor and Henley 
bridge, and great store of Roach taken ; and some- 
times a Dace 



or Chub : and in August you may fish for them with 
a paste made only of the crumbs of bread,* which 
should be of pure fine manchet ;t and that paste 
must be so tempered between your hands till it be 
both soft and tough too; a very little water, and 
time and labour, and clean hands, will make it a 

* ItriiosldiM oflhe vhited, tod not too dgw. Tbe finer ^oa 

no u^lc foTthis fith, — if will) ■ lingle bair, — it will requite jou 

bj lUTiiig mnrli more iport. — Bnmnii. 

t Mtnchct, (he Gnut whiM roll*. — Nam. Thai Draylon : — 

Ns vtanehti Tin » well Ihe rwrllr pilHte pleife. 

Ai MU Slide Una Uie nieil Mch'd floin ni feiillc Inue. 

— Pe^IHoM. 
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most excellent paste : but when you fish with it, yea 
must have a small hook, a quick eye, and a nimble 
handy or the bait is lost and the fish too, if one may 
lose that which he never had: with this paste you 
may, as I said, take both the Roach and the Dace 
or Dare,t for they be much of a kind, in matter of 

t When jon angle for Dace in the deeps, with a float, it most 
be a Terj imall one, that will require bat one shot to poise it. Your 
hook and line muBt be fine* Bait either with house flies, cadews,- 
amidl red worms, or ffrasshoppera with their levs ofi; and fish not 
deeper than two or t&ee feet at most : conceal jonrself as much 
as possible if jou expect anj sport, for the Dace is most like the 
Trout of anj fish, in nis shjness and fear. Strike nimblj as soon 
as he bites. On a shallow grayeUy scour use the running line, 
with paste, worms, or gentles* 

If jou ans^le in a river where two mill streams are going at the 
same time, let it be in the eddy between them. If the v^ater prove 
deep, put within a foot of the bottom ^ but if shallow, which is 
best (not exceeding three feet), then bait with three large gentles ; 
use a cork float, and place it a foot and a half at most from the 
hook : haye a quick eje, and strike at the very first bite. If anr 
large Dace are in the mill-pond, jou will be sure to meet wita 
them here. 

At top water use a flesh fly (none equal this), or the small house 
flj. Have a cane rod, scTenteen feet in leng^, your line some- 
what longer, to which fasten three or four hooks, with single hair 
links, not abore four inches long. In a summer eyening go to the 
smoothest part at the end of a mill stream, where they will rise 
freely, especially in that part where the sun does not shine. This 
sport will continue as long as you have light to see your flies ; and 
^on may take two or three at a time. The ant-fly is advised here 
m a morning, or on a scour, before the sun comes on the water. 
^ When the stream is high, and rises almost to the bank of the 
river, pal on an artificial fly, called a caterpillar-fly, with the yel- 
lowest gentle you can get, drawn on your hook up to the taU of 
your fly ; whip with it ^as for Bleak,) on the surface ; and if you 
are expert, you may satisfy yourself you will have good sport. 

These several methods of Dace nshing are reckoned valuable 
discoveries with modern Anglers. 

Whilom the Trout was wont to yield delight. 

Once coold the Umber, once the Tench Invite, 

Tbe wattled Barbel erst my choice potsett. 

And lordly Pike deserv'd my chief request ; 

Now all must to die shapely Dare give place.— P<te. JBei, , 

A Dace fresh taken, scotched and broiled, eats sweeter, and ia 
more palatablei (some say) than a fresh Herring. The Italians 



nv^ 
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feeding, cunning, goodness, and usaally in size. 
And therefore take this general direction for some 
other baits which may concern you to take notice of. 
They will bite almost at any fly, but especially at 
ant-flies; concerning which, take this direction, for 
it is very good : — 

Take the blackish ant-flv out of the mole-hill or 
ant-hill, in which place you shall find them in the 
month of Tune, or if that be too early in the year, 
then doubtless you may find them in July^ August ^ 
and most of September; gather them alive with both 
their wings, and then put them into a glass that will 
hold a quart or a pottle ; but first put into the glass 
a handful or more of the moist earth out of which 
you gather them, and as much of the roots of the 
grass of the said hillock, and then put in the flies 
gently, that they lose not their wings : lay a clod of 
oartli over it, and then so many as are put into the 
glass without bruising, will live there a month or 
more, and be always in a readiness for you to fish 
with; but if you would have them keep longer, 
then get any great earthen pot, or barrel of three or 
four gallons, which is better, then wash your barrel 
with water and honey, and having put into it a 
quantity of earth and grass-roots, then put in your 
fii^s, and cover it, and they will live a quarter of 
a year : these in any stream and clear water, are a 
deadly bait for Roach or Dace, or for a Chub ; and 

make a great dainty of them, pickled as they do Anchovies. Som« 
pickle them here, jast as Herrings, and they eat mach better ; or 
Dake them (which dissolves the bone), then beat and pot them. 
They are largest, fattest, and best in Febraary or March, which is 
a little before they spawn.— ^cmmtf. 
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your rule is, to fish not less than a handful from the 
bottom. 

I shall next tell you a winter bait for a Roach, a 
Dace, or Chub, and it is choicely good. About 
Allkallontide* and so till frost comes, when you 
see men ploughing up heath ground, or sandy 
ground, or green swards, then follow the plough, 
and you shall find a white worm as big as two mag* 
gots, and it hath a red head ; you may observe in 
what ground most are, for there the crows will be 
very watchful and follow the plough very close ; it 
is all soft, and full of whitish guts : a worm that is 
in Norfolk, and some other counties, called a grubj 
and is bred of the spawn or eggs of a beetle, which 
she leaves in holes that she digs in the ground under 
cow or horse dung,- and there rests all winter, 
and in March or April comes to be first a red^ and 
then a black beetle : gather a thousand or two of 
these, and put them with a peck or two of their own 
earth, into some tub or firkin, and cover and keep 
them so warm, that tlie frost or cold air or winds kill 
them not ; these you may keep all winter, and kill 
fish with them at any time : and if you put some of 
them into a little earth and honey a day before you 
use them, you will find them an excellent bait for 
Bream, Carp, or indeed for almost any fish. 

And after this manner you may also keep gentles 
all winter, which are a good bait then, and much 
the better for being lively and tough. Or you may 
breed and keep gentles thus : Take apiece of beast's 
liver, and with a cross stick hang it in some corner 

* November 1. The festiyal of il// Saints. 
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over a pot or barrel, half full of dry clay ; and as the 
gentles grow big, they will fall into the barrel, and 
scour themselves, and be always ready for use when* 
soever you incline to fish ; and these gentles may be 
thus created till after Michaelmas* But if you 
desire to keep gentles to fish with all the year, then 
get a dead cat or a kite, and let it be fly-blown ; and 
when the gentles begin to be alive and to stir, then 
bury it and them in soft moist earth, but as free 
from frost as you can, and these you may dig up at 
any time when you intend to use them ; these will 
last till Marchf and about that time turn to be flies. 
But if you be nice to foul your fingers, which 
good Anglers seldom are, then take this bait : Get a 
handful of well-made malt, and put it into a dish of 
water, and then wash and rub it betwixt your hands 
till you make it clean, and as free from husks as yon 
can ; then put that water from it, and put a small 
quantity^of fresh water to it, and set it in something 
that is fit for that purpose over the fire, where it is 
not to boil apace, but leisurely and very softly, until 
it becomes somewhat soft, which you may try by 
feeUng it betwixt your finger and thumb ; and when 
it is soft, then put your water from it, and then take 
a sharp knife, and turning the sprout end of the 
com upward, with the point of your knife take the 
back part of the husk off from it, and yet leaving a 
kind of inward husk on the corn, or else it is marred ; 
and then cut off that sprouted end, I mean a little of 
it, that the white may appear, and so pull off the 
husk on the cloven side, as I directed you, and then 
cutting off a very little of the other end, that so your 
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hook may enter : and if your hook be small and 
good, you will find this to be a very choice bait, 
either for winter or summer, you sometimes casting^ 
a lUtle of it into the place where your float swims. 
And to take the Roach and Dace, a good bait is the 
young brood of wasps or bees, if you dip their heads in 
blood ; especially good for Bream, if they be baked 
or hardened in their husks in an oven, after the 
bread is taken out of it, or hardened on a fire-shovel; 
and so also is the thick blood of sheep, being half 
. dried on a trencher, that so you may cut it into such 
pieces as may best fit the size of your hook ; and a 
little salt keeps it from growing black, and makes it 
not the worse, but better ; this is taken to be a 
choice bait if rightly ordered. 

There be several oils of a strong smell that I have 
been told of, and to be excellent to tempt fish to 
bite, of which I could say much ; but I remember I 
once carried a small bottle from Sir George Hastings 
to Sir Henry Wotton, they were both chymical men, 
as a great present : it was sent, and received, and 
used with great confidence ; and yet, upon enquiry, 
I found it did not answer the expectation of Sir 
Henry ; which, with the help of this and other 
circumstances, makes me have little belief in such 
things as many men talk of: not but that I think 
fishes both smell and hear, as I have expressed in 
my former discourse; but there is a mysterious 
knack, which, though it be much easier than the 
philosopher's stone, yet it is not attainable by com- 
mon capacities, or else lies locked up in the brain or 
breast of some chymical man, that, like the Rosi* 
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crucians, will not yet reveal it. But let me never- 
theless tell you, that, camphor, put with moss into 
your worm-bag with your worms, makes them, if 
many Anglers be not very much mistaken, a tempt- 
ing bait, and the Angler more fortunate. But I 
stepped by chance into this discourse of oils and 
fishes' smelling ; and though there might be more 
said, both of it and of baits for Roach and Dace and 
other float-fishes, yet I Will forbear it at this time, 
and tell you in the next place how you are to prepare 
your tackling; concerning which I will, for sport- 
sake, give you an old rhyme out of an old fish-book 
which will prove a part, and but a part, of what you 
are to provide : — 

My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 
My hook and my plummet, my whetstone and knife. 

My basket, my baits both living and dead. 
My net and my meat, for that is the chief: 

Then I must have thread, and hairs green and small. 

With mine angling-parse, and so you have all. 

But you must have all these tackling, and twice 
so many more, with which, if you mean to be a 
fisher, you must store yourself;* and to that purpose 
I will go with you either to Mr. Margrave^ who 
dwells amongst the booksellers in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, or to Mr. John Stubs^ near to the Swan in 
Golden-lane :f they be both honest men, and will fit 
an Angler with what tackling he lacks. 

* I have heard that tlie tackling hath been prioed at fiftj poands 
in the Inyentorv of an Angler. — Walton. That is to aay the io- 
venlory and Taiaation of persona] effects, after death, required by 
the ecdesiastical court* 

t The following adyertisement occors on the reverse of the last 
leaf of the Complete Angler 1 1676:— 
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Vek. Then, good Master, let it be at , for he 

18 nearest to my dwelling ; and I pray let*s meet there 
the ninth of May next, about two of the clock, and I'll 
want nothing that a fisher should be furnished with. 

Pisc. Well, and I'll not fail you, God willing, at 
the time and place appointed. 

Yen. I thank you, good Master, and I will not 
fail you : and, good Master, tell me what baits more 
you remember ; for it will not now be long ere we 
shall be at Tottenham- High- Cross y and when we 
come thither I will make you some requital of your 
pains, by repeating as choice a copy of verses as any 
we have heard since we met together ; and that is a 
proud word, for we have heard very good ones. 

Pisc. Well, Scholar, and I shall be then right 
glad to hear them : aud I will, as we walk, tell you 
whatsoever comes in my mind, that I think may be 
worth your hearing. You may make another choice 
bait thus: Take a handful or two of the best and 
biggest wheat you can get, boil it in a little milk, 

** Courteous Reader. Yoa may be pleas'd to take notice, that 
at the sign of the Three Troats, in St. Pad's Church Yard, on the 
north side, joa may be fitted with all sorts of the best Fishing 
Tackle, bj John margrave* 

The text of the earlier editions read in this fashion : " I will go 
with joa either to Charles Brandon's (neer to the Swan in Golding 
Lane) ; or to Mr. Fletcher's, in the Court which did once belonr 
to Dr, Nowel, the Dean of St. Paul's, that I told yoa was a good 
man and a good Fisher ; it is hard by the West end of St. Paul's 
Church." The second edition adds : 

" But if you will buy choice hooks, I will one day walk with 
you to Charles Rerbye's, in Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, who is the 
most exact and best hook maker tnat the nation affords." Charles 
Kerbye, it is said, obtained from Priooe Rupert, a method of tem- 
pering hooks, which continued lonir in his family. A century 
afterwards, viz., in 1760, Sir John Hawkins, notes a Uneal des- 
cendant, famous for his hooks, living in Crowther's-well-alley, 
Aldersgate Street. The name is still umiliar in the trade. 
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like as frumety is boiled ; boil it so till it be soft, 
and then fry it very leisurely with honey and a little 
beaten saffron dissolved in milk ; and you will find 
this a choice bait; and good, I think, for any fish, 
especially for Roach, Dace, Chub, or Grayling: I 
know not but that it may be as good for a river* 
CSarp, especially if the ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may also note, that the spawn of most 
fish is a very tempting bait, being a little hardened 
on a warm tile, and cut into fit pieces. Nay, mul- 
berries and those black-berries which grow upon 
\iriers, be good baits for Chubs or Carps ; with these 
many have been taken in ponds, and in some rivers 
where such trees have grown near the water, and the 
fruit customarily dropped into it : and there be a 
hundred other baits more than can be well named,* 
which, by constant baiting the water, will become a 
tempting bait for any fish in it. 

You are also to know, that there be divers kinds 
of cadis, or case-worms, that are to be found in this 
nation in several distinct counties, and in several 
little brooks that relate to bigger rivers ; as namely, 
one cadis called a piper, whose husk or case is a 
piece of reed about an inch long or longer, and as 
big about as the compass of a two*pence :t these 

* There is, sajs Colpeper, a sort of the wild BIjrtes, with long 
•Dd spiky heads and greenish seeds, seeming bj the thick setting 
together to be all seeds. This sort the fishes are delighted with« 
and it is a good and usaal bait ; for fishes will bite fast enough at 
them, if 70a have bat the wit to catch them when they bite.— • 
Herbal, 1652. 

t The Ualf-groat of steriinfj^ silver, coined for the last time, in 
the oorrenoy of Charles the First. 
The piper cadis is foond in rivers mnning npoo beds of lime 
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wonns being kept three or four days in a woollen 
bag with sand at the bottom of it, and the bag wet 
once a day, will in three or four days turn to be 
yellow ; and these be a choice bait for the Chub or 
Chavender, or indeed for any great fish, for it is a 
large bait. 

There is also a lesser cadis-worm, called a cock- 
tpury being in fashion like the spur of a cock, sharp 
at one end ; and the case or house in which this 
dwells is made of small husks, and gravel, and slime, 
most curiously made of these, even so as to be won* 
dered at, but not to be made by man, no more than 
a king-fisher's nest can, which is made of little 
fishes' bones, and have such a geometrical inter- 
weaving and connection, as the like is not to be done 
by the art of man : this kind of cadis is a choice 
bait for any float-fish ; it is much less than the 
piper-cadis, and to be so ordered ; and these may be 
so preserved, ten, fifteen, or twenty days, or it may 
be longer. 

There is also another cadis, called^ by some a 
straw'worm, and by some a ruff^coat^ whose house 
or case is made of little pieces of bents, and rushes, 
and straws, and water-weeds, and I know not what, 
which are so knit together with condensed slime, 
that they stick about her husk or case, not unlike 
the bristles of a hedgehog ;* these three cadises are 
commonly taken in the beginning of summer, and 

stone or larze pebbles. It adTsnces to an anrelia aboat May, 
aad is termed the stone-fly* 

* The ruff-coat produces yarioas flies, as the wiihy-fly, ask- 
coloured duns, and Light and dark brovms, of different shape end 
dimensions* 
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mx good indeed to take an; kind of fiah, with float 
or otberwiee.* I might tell you of many more, which 
08 theae do eaily, so thote have their time also of 
turning to be flies later in summer; but I might 
lose myself and tire you by such a discourse : I 
■ball therefore but runember you, that to know these 
and their several kinds, and to what flies every par- 
ticular cadis turns, and then how to use them, fint 
as they be cadia, and after as they be fliee, is an art, 
and an art that every one that profesaea to be an 
Angler has not leisure to search after, and, if he bad, 
is not capable of learning.f 



• Th«T »re fonnd mainit Ihe wde» of pn«t* or bo«rcl«, m rnibes, 
mboat a foot nodef water, where they diag, ud look lilce bits of 
rotten itick. or reeds. They Ue thiol: h j the lides of ■baJlow. od 
the iuid, in my little oreek* or ^tchu nigh the nrer. U«e ■ deft 
■lick m directed in Ihe tent, pege 275,— flrotCBft 

t Fie-. 1, ofthe engriTed irronp, repreient» a shenth of the CaJao- 
UBrm, formed of imdlihelEi. Fij. 8, ■ one tonaed of T«ion» - 
water-aidemileriali, aaainulsheU.rniniieiitiafwood, ilnw or 
twigi, fig^.3,uaoaMiiudeoftlielhdliof mull wX«r nuili. 
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ni teU yoa. Scholar, seTcral countries have 
•everal kinds of cadises, that nideed differ as much 
as dogs do ; that is to say, as much as a very cot 
and a greyhound do. These be usually bred in the 
▼ery little rills or ditches that run into bigger 
rivers ; and, 1 think, a more proper bait for those 
▼ery rivers than any other. I know not how or of 
what this cadis receives life, or what coloured fly it 
turns to ; but doubtless they are the death of many 
Trouts, and this is one killing way : 

Take one, or more if need be, of these large yellow 
cadis, pull off his head, and with it pull out his 
black g^t ; put the body, as little bruised as is pos* 
sible, on a very little hook, armed on with a red 
hair, which will shew like the cadis-head, and a very 
little thin lead, so put upon the shank of the hook 
that it may sink presently; throw this bait thus 
ordered, which will look very yellow, into any great 
still hole where a Trout is, and he will presently 
venture his life for it, 'tis not to be doubted, if you 
be not espied, and that the bait first touch the water, 
before the line ; and this will do best in the deepest 
stillest water. 

Next let me tell you, I have been much pleased to 
walk quietly by a brook with a little stick in my 
hand, with which I might easily take these, and con- 

Fig* 4, 5, 6, are sheaths formed of yarioiu aquatic and regetahle 
retcise. These all belone to that class of Cadew-wonns, commonlj 
called Ruff-eoaU or Cock'Spurs ; they are aboat an inch in length, 
and hare an opening at each end. Fig. 7, represents the Pwer* 
Cadit or Straw-Worm, in its case formed of two pieces of reed or 
rash, which at foil growth, it fixes to some water plant, and drawing 
it off, appears the ChrymlU shewn in Fig. 8 ; which, in aboat 
liDiirteen dajs^ becomes the perfect flj, shewn in fig, 9 and 10. 
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aider the curiosity of their composure : and if you 
shall ever like to do so, then oote, tbat your stick 
must be a little hasel or willow, cleft, or have a nick 
at one end of it ; by which means you may with 
ease take many of them in tbat nick out of the water, 
before you have any occasion to use them. These, 
my honest Scholar, are some observations toid to you 
as they now come suddenly into my memory, of 
which you may make some use ; but for the prac- 
tical part, it is that that makes an Angler : it is 
dilig:ence, and observation, and practice, and an 
ambition to be the best in the art, that must do it. 
I will tell you. Scholar, I once heard one say: 
" I envy not him that eats better meat than 1 do, 
" nor him that is richer, or that wears better clothes 
" than I do; 1 envy nobody but him, and him only, 
" that catches more fish than [ do." And such a 
man is like to prove an Angler; and this noble 
emulation 1 wish to you and all youn^ Anglers. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Of the Minnow or Pzdk, of the Loach, and of 
the BuLL-HEAB or Millbr's Thuub. 

PiSCATOft. 

TiiERK be also three or four otfaei liltle fish that I 
bad almost forgot, 



that all are without scales, and may for excellency of 
meat be compared to any fish of greatest value and 
largest size. Tbey be usually full of eggs or spawn 
all the months of summer; for they breed oilen, as it 
is observed mice and many of the smaller four-footed 
creatures of the earth do ; and as those, ao these 
come quickly to their full growth and perfection. 
And it is needful that they breed both often and 
numerously, for they be, besides other accidents of 
ruin, both a prey and baits for other fish. 
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And first I shall tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 
The Mikhow hath, when he is in perfect season and 
not sicky which is only presently after spawning, 
a kind of dapple or waved colour, like to a panther, 
on his sides, inclining to a greenish and a sky-colour, 
his belly being milk-white, and his back almost 
black or blackish. He is a sharp biter at a small 
worm ; and in hot weather makes excellent sport for 
young Anglers, or boys, or women that love that re- 
creation, and in the spring they make of them ex- 
cellent Minnow-tansies ;* for being washed well in 
salt, and their heads and tails cut off, and their guts 
taken out, and not washed after, they prove excellent 
for that use ; that is, being fried with yolks of eggs, 
the flowers of ^cowslips and of primroses, and a little 
tansie : thus used they make a dainty dish of meat. 

The Loach is, as 1 told you, a most dainty fish : 
he breeds and feeds in little and clear swift brooks 
or rills; and lives there upon the gravel, and in the 
sharpest streams : he grows not to be above a finger 
long, and no thicker than is suitable to that length. 
This Loach is not unlike the shape of the Eel. He 
has a beard or wattles like a Barbel ; he has two 
fins at his sides, four at his belly, and one at his 
tail; he is dappled with many black or brown spots ; 
. his mouth is Barbel-like under his nose. This fish 
is usually full of eggs or spawn ; and is by Gesner, 

* A kind of cake, ofwbicfa tansj formed a part, and "in the 
spring time is made of the newlj sprang leaves, and with eggs." 
— Gerharde'i Herbal, 1597. Of more general application, now- 
erer, Beaufnont and FUteher's symbolism might nave referred to 
the cookery of Alfred's days : " 'Tis no news to him to hare a leg 
broken, or a shoolder ont, with being tum'd o*th stonet like a 
fojuii*' W^ King and no King, a* t« 
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and other learned physicians, commended for great 
nourishment, and to be very g^teful both to the 
palate and stomach of sick persons : he is to be 
fiuhed for with a very small worm at the bottom, for 
he very seldom or never rises above the gravel, on 
which I told you he usually gets his living. 

The MiLLER^s-TBUHB or Bull-head, is a fish of 
no pleasing shape. He is by Gesner compared to the 
Sea-toad-fish, for his similitude and shape. It has a 
head big and flat, much greater than suitable to his 
body : mouth very wide, and usually gaping. He 
is without teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like 
to a file ; he hath two fins near to his gills, which be 
roundish or crested, two fins also under the belly, 
two on the back, one below the vent ; jmd the fin of 
his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this fish with whitish, blackish, brownish spots. 
They be usually full of eggs or spawn all the sum- 
mer, I mean the females ; and those eggs swell their 
vents almost into the form of a dug. They begin to 
spawn about April, and, as I told you, spawn several 
months in the summer : and in the winter, the Min- 
now, and Loach, and Bull-head dwell in the mud, 
as the Eel doth, or we know not where ; no more 
than we know where the cuckoo and swallow and 
other half-year birds, which first appear to us in . 
April, spend their six cold, winter, melancholy 
months. This Bull-head does usually dwell and 
hide himself in holes, or amongst stones in clear 
water; and in very hot days will lie a long time very 
still, and sun himself, and will be easy to be seen 
upon any flat stone, or any gravel, at which time ha 
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will suffer an Angler to put a hook, baited with a 
small worm, very near unto his very mouth ; and he 
never refuses to bite, nor indeed to be caught with 
the worst of Anglers. Matthiolus* commends him 
much more for his taste and nourishment, than for 
his shape or beauty. 

There is also a little fish called a Sticklebag : 
a fish without scales, but hath his body fenced with 
several prickles. I know not where he dwells in 
winter, nor what he is good for in summer, but only 
to make sport for boys and women-anglers, and to 
feed other fish that be fish of prey, as Trouts in par- 
ticular, who will bite at him as at a Penk, and 
better, if your hook be rightly baited with him ; for 
he may be so baited, as his tail, turning like the sail 
of a windmill, will make him turn more quick than 
any Penk or Minnow can. For note, that the nim- 
ble turning of that or the Minnow is the perfection 
of minnow-fishing. To which end, if you put your 
hook into his mouth, and out at his tail, and then 
having first tied him with white thread a little above 
his tail, and placed him after such a manner on your 
hook as he is like to turn, then sew up his mouth to 
your line, and he is like to turn quick, and tempt 
any Trout ; but if he do not turn quick, then turn 
his tail a little more or less towards the inner part, 
or towards the side of the hook ; or put the Minnow 
or Sticklebag a little more crooked or more straight 
on your hook, until it will turn both true and fast ; 

* Petrai Andreu Matthiolas, born at Sienna, in Toscanj, in 
1500. He was an eminent physician, and fanioiu for his commen- 
taries on some of the writioes of Diosoorides. He died of the 
PlAgue, at Trent, in 1577,— Moreri. 
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and Uien doubt not but to tonpt any great Tront 
that lies in a Bwift itream. And the Loach, that 1 
told you of, will do the like: no bait is mote 
tempting, provided the Loach be not too trig. 

And now, Scholar, with the help of thb fine 
morning, and your patient attention, I have raid all 
that my present memory nill afford me coacerning 
most of the several fish that are usually fished for in 
fiesh waters. 

Ve», But, Master, you have by your fbrmCT civility 
made me hope that you will make good your promise, 
and say something of the several rivers that be of 
most note in this nation ; and also of fish-ponds^ 
and the ordering of them : and do it, I pray, good 
Master ; for I love any disconrse of rivers, and fish, 
and fishing ; the time spent in such discoune passes 
away very pleasantly. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Of several Rivers, and some Observations of Fish. 

PiBCATOR. 

Well, Scholar, since the ways and weather do 
both favour us, and that we yet see not Tottenham 
Cross, you shall see my willingness to satisfy your 
desire. And first, for the rivers of this nation, there 
be, as you may note out of Doctor HeylirCs Geo- 
graphy* and others, in number 325 ; but those of 
chiefest note he reckons and describes as followeth. 

The chief is Thamisis, compounded of two rivers, 
Thame and Isis : whereof the former, rising some- 
what beyond Thame^ in Buckinghamshire, and the 
latter near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, meet to- 
gether about Dorchester, in Oxfordshire ; the issue 
of which happy conjunction is the Thamisis, or 
Thames : hence it flieth betwixt Berks, Buckingham^' 
shire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, and so 
weddeth himself to the Kentish Medway in the very 
jaws of the ocean. This glorious river feeleth the 
violence and benefit of the sea more than any river in 
Europe, ebbing and flowing twice a day more than 

* Dr. Peter Hejliii, wu bom ftt Borford, io Oxfordshire, in 
IdOO ; Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 16ia In 1021 be 

Snblished his Mierocosmot, whenoe the text is extracted. He 
iedinieea. 
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sixty miles; about whose banks are so many fair 
towns and princely palaces, that a German poet thus 
truly spake: — 

Tot eampoi, jre. 

We saw 80 many woods, and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers. 
So many gardens dress'd with curious care, 
That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 

2. The second river of note, is Sahrina* or Severn : 
it hath its beginning in Plinliminon-hill^ in Mont- 
gomeryshire^ and his end seven miles from Bristol ; 
washing in the mean space the walls of Shrewsbury ^ 
Worcester f and Gloucester^ and divers other places 
and palaces of note. 

3. Trent, so called for thirty kinds of fishes that 
are found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty lesser 
rivers; who having his fountain in Staffordshire, 
and gliding through the counties of Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Leicester, and York, augmenteth the tur- 
bulent current of Number, the most violent stream 
of all the isle. This Number is not, to say truth, a 
distinct river, having a spring-head of his own, but 
is rather the mouth or cBstuarium of divers rivers 
here confluent and meeting together ; namely, your 
Derwent, and especially of Ouse and Trent; and 
(as the Danaw, having received into its channel the 

* Histoxy (fabaloos, according to Camden) deriyes this river's 
appeliatioD from Sabrina, Sabra, or Abren, a beautifol lady inho- 
manly drowned there :— 

Headlong was Abren thrown into the stream, 
And hence the river took the virgin's name. 
Corrupted thence Sabrina last became : 

And MiUon thus, as to the fact : 

— — ^— Severn swift, gnilty of virgin's death. 

•^Bronme, Pitc, Eel,, eel, vil., n. 
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rivers Dravus, SavuSy Tibiscus, and divers others) 
changeth his name into this Humherahus^ as the old 
geographers call it. 

4. Medway^ a Kentish river, famous for harbour* 
ing the royal navy. 

6. Tweedy the north-east bound of England ; on 
whose northern banks is seated the strong and im- 
pregnable town of Berwick, 

6. Tyncy famous for Newcasthy and her inexhaus- 
tible, coal-pits. These, and the rest of principal 
note, are thus comprehended in one of Mr. Dray ton* s 
sonnets : — 

Oar floods' queen, Thames, for ships and swans is crown'd, 

And stately Severn for her shore is prais'd ; 
The crystal Trent for fords and fish renown'd, 

And Avon*8 fame to Albion's clifTs is rais'd. 
Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee, 

York many wonders of her Ouse can tell; 
The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 

And Kent will say her Medioay doth excel. 
Cotswold commends her IsU to the Thame ; 

Our northern borders boast of Tweed's fair flood ; 
Our western parts extol their Willy's fame, 

And the old Lea brags of the Danish blood.* 

These observations are out of learned Dr» Heyliriy 
and my old deceased friend, Michael Drayton ; and 
because you say, you love such discourses as these 
of rivers and iish and fishing, I love you the better, 
and love the more to impart them to you. Never- 
theless, Scholar, if I should begin but to name the 
several sorts of strange fish that are usually taken in 
many of those rivers that run into the sea^ I might 

* The Danes, in their inyasion of Britain, came up the river 
Lea, in their Ships, as far as Durelitum (Low Layton) ', some say 
to Ware.'— JBroum«. 
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beget wonder in you, or unbelief^ or both ; and yet I 

will Tenture to tell you a real truth concerning one 

lately dissected by Dr. Wharton^ a man of great 

learning and experience, and of equal freedom to 

communicate it; one that loves me and my art, one 

to whom I have been beholden for many of the 

choicest observations that I have imparted to you. 

This good man, that dares do anything rather than 

tell an untruth, did, I say, tell me, he lately dissected 

one strange fish, and he thus described it to me : — 

'' The fish was almost a yard broad, and twice that length ; 
his mouth wide enough to receive or take into it the head of 
a man, his stonuush seven or eight inches broad : he is of a 
slow motion, and usually lies or larks close in the mud, and 
has a moveable string on his head, about a span, or near 
unto a quarter of a yard long, by the moving of which, — 
which is his natural bait,— when he lies close and unseen in 
the mud, he draws other smaller fish so close to him, that he 
can suck them into his mouth, and so devours and digests 
them."* 

And, Scholar, do not wonder at this; for, besides 
the credit of the relator, you are to note, many of 
these, and fishes which are of the like and more un- 
usual shapes, are very often taken on the mouths of 
our sea-rivers, and on the sea-shore : and this will 
be no wonder to any that have travelled Egypt; 
where 'tis known the famous river Nilus does not 
only breed fishes that yet want names, but by the 
overflowing of that river, and the help of the sun's 
heat on* the fat slime which that river leaves on the 
banks, when it falls back into its natural channel, 

* This aerees with the accoiiot before given (Chap, L, p% W,) 
of the Cattle-fish.— Broume. , 
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aucb stiflDge fiati aod beasts are also- bred, that no 
man can give a name to ; as Orotitu, in bia Sophom,* 
and otbers, have observed. 

But whither am I strayed in this discourse? I 
will end it by telling you, that, at the mouth of some 
of these rivera of ours. Herrings are lo plentiful, as 
namely, near to Yarmoutk, in Norfolk, and in the 
west-country, Pilchers so very plentiful, as yon will 
wander to read what our learned Camden relates of 
them in his Britannia, p. 178, 186. 

Well, Scholar, 1 will stop here, and tell you what 
by reading and conference I have observed concern- 
ing Fish-ponds. 



• Sophompuiens, > Tragmlj, printed tirm 1634. Hojo GrMini 
or De Groot, ulehrMed m ■ SchoUr. SUtesmao, uid TfasoloEiui, 
wu bom at Dein, in Holluid, in 1SS9, ud died *t Baitock, in 
IftU.— Cbiifluri. 
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CHAPTER XX, 
Of Fish-^onds, and how to order them»* 

^ PiSCATOR. 

Doctor Lebault, the learned Frenchman^ in his 
large discourse on Maison Rustique^ gives this direc- 
tion for making of fish-ponds : I shall refer you to 
him to read it at large ; but I think I shall contract 
it, and yet make it as useful. 

He advisethy that when you have drained the 
ground, and made the earth firm where the head of 
the pond must be, that you must then in that place 

• " It is snrprisin?/' observes a writer of the last centary, 
" that considering the oenefit that woald accrue from making Fish 
Ponds, it is not more generally practised. For, besides famishing 
the table, and raising money, the valne of the land wonid be vastly 
improved, and be worth more this way than any other whatsoever. 
For suppose a meadow to be worth forty shillings per acre, four acres 
converted into a pond, will return every year a thousand fed Carp, 
from the least size to fourteen or fifteen inches long, besides Pike, 
Perch, Tench, and other fish. The Carp alone may be reckoned 
to bring (one with another) sixpence, ninepence, and perhaps 
twelvepence a piece, amounting, at the lowest rate, to twenty-five 
pounds, and at the highest, to hfty ; which would be a very consi- 
derable as well as useful Improvement. And the more so, as the 
least useful, such as heathy, and inclinable to the moorish, and 
fullest of springs, that has a drain at the bottom, or from the sides 
of a hill, and would fetch scarcely anything for other uses, is the 
best for this purpose; which is a very particular circumstance, 
that well merits consideration ; and I oner it to gentlemen that are 
desirous of improving estates in these considerations." 

From " A Discourse of Fish and Fish-Ponds^ by a Person of 
Honour" 1720. — Browne» 
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drive in two or three rows of oak or elm piles, which 
should be scorched in the fire, or half burnt before 
they be driven into the earth; for being thus used, it 
preserves them much longer from rotting : and hav- 
ing done so, lay faggots or bavins* of smaller wood 
betwixt them, and then earth betwixt and above 
them ; and then having first very well rammed them 
and the earth, use another pile in like manner as the 
first were : and note, that the second pile is to be of 
or about the height that you intend ta make your 
sluice or flood-gate, or the vent that you intend shall 
convey the overflowings of your pond, in any flood 
that shall endanger the breaking of the pond-dam. 

Then he advises that you plant willows, or owlers,t 
about it, or both ; and then cast in bavins in some 
places not far from the side, and in the most sandy 
places, for fish both to spawn upon, and to defend 
them and the young fry from {he many fish, and 
also from vermin that lie at watch to destroy them ; 
especially the spawn of the Carp and Tench, when 
'tis left to the mercy of ducks or vermin. 

He and Dubravius, and all others advise, that you 
make choice of such a place for your pond, that it 
may be refreshed with a little rill, or with rain-water 
running or falling into it ; by which fish are more in- 
clined both to breed, and are also refreshed and fed 

^ Small faggots of light brushwood. Thas Shaktpere : — 

he ambled up and down 

With shallow Jesters, and rash bavin wits 

Soon kindled and ioon burnt. — 1 Men, IV., ill. 2. 

t A provincial name of the Poplar, particnlarlj of the Aspen, 
(Populus tremula ; Dutch, Ratelaar ;) whose leayes, waving one 
•gainst the other, whether there be mach or scarcely anj wind, 
make a drearj sound of lamentation ; from the Welsh, Ow, a moaa. 
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die bett^y and do prove to be of a xnoch sweeter 
and more pleasant taste. 

To which end it is observed, that such pools as be 
laige, and have most gravel, and shallows where fish 
may sport themselves, do afford fish of &e purest 
taste. And note, that in all pools it is best for fish 
to have some retiring place,* as namely, hollow banks, 
or shelves, or roots of trees, to keep them from dan- 
ger; and, when they think fit, from the extreme 
heat of summer, as also from the extremity of cold 
in winter. And note, Uiat if many trees be growing 
about your pond, the leaves thereof falling into the 
water make it nauseous to the fish, and the fish to be 
so to the eater of it. 

Tis noted that the Tench and Eel love mud, and 
the Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the hot 
months to feed on grass. You are to cleanse your 
pond, if you intend either profit or pleasure, once 
every three or four years, especially some ponds; 
and then let it lie dry six or twelve months, both 
to kill the water weeds, as water-lilies, candocks^f 
reate,t and bull-rushes, that breed there ; and also, 
that as these die for want of water, so grass may 
grow in the pond's bottom, which Carps will eat 
greedily in all the hot months, if the pond be clean. 
The letting your pond dry and sowing oats in the 
bottom is also good, for the fish feed the faster ; and 

* A small square pit is best, about three feet deep, dag in the 
middle of a pond, with four strong stakes driven into the groand, 
and a cover of wood fastened over. This affords the fish a con- 
venient retreat, and will tear any net cast in to take them. — Browne, 

t A species of dog-grass, growing in rivers. 

t The aedge or water-flag. 
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being sometime let dry, you may observe what kind 
of fish either increase or thrive best in that water ; for 
they differ much both in their breeding and feeding. 

LebauU also advises, that if your ponds be not 
very large and roomy, that you often feed your fish 
by throwing into them chippings of bread, curds, 
grains, or the entrails of chickens, or of any fowl 
or beast that you kill to feed yourselves ; for these 
afford fish a great relief. He says that frogs and 
ducks do much harm, and devour both the spawn 
and the young fry of all fish, especially of the Carp, 
and I have, besides experience, many testimonies of 
it. But Lebault allows water^frogs to be good meat, 
especially in some months, if they be fat : but you 
are to note, that he is a Frenchman, and we English 
.will hardly believe him, though we know frogs are 
usually eaten in his country : however, he advises to 
destroy them and king-fishers out of your ponds : 
and he advises, not to sufier much shooting at wild- 
fowl; for that, he says, afiPrightens, and harms, 
and destroys the fish. 

Note, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed best 
when no other fish is put with them into the same 
pond ; for ail other fish devour their spawn, or at 
least the greatest part of it. And note, that clods 
of grass thrown into any pond, feed any Carps in 
summer ; and that garden-earth and parsley thrown 
into a pond, recovers and refreshes the sick fish. 
And note, that when you store your pond, you are 
to put into it two or three melters for one spawner, 
if you put them into a breeding pond ; but if into a 
nurse-pond, or feeding pond, in which they will not 

s 
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breed,' then no care is to be taken whether there be 
most male or female Carps. 

It is observed that the beat ponds to breed Carps 
are those that be stony or sandy, and are warm and 
free from wind, and that are not deep, but have wil- 
low trees and grass on their sides, over which the 
water does sometimes flow : and note, that Carps do 
more usually breed in marle-pits, or pits that have 
clean clay bottoms, or in new ponds, or ponds that 
lie dry a winter season, than in old ponds that be 
full of mud and weeds. 

Well, Scholar, I have told you the substance of 
all that either observation or discourse, or a diligent 
survey of Dubraviug and Lebaull hath told me : not 
that they in their long discourses have not said more ; 
but the most of the rest are so common observations, 
as if a man should tell a good arithmetician, that 
twice two is four. I will therefore put an end to this 
discourse, and we will here sit down and rest us. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Directions for making of a Line, and for the 
colouring of both Rod and Line, 

PiSCATOR. 

Well, Scholar, I have held you too long about 
these cadises, and smaller fish, and rivers, and fish- 
ponds, and my spirits are almost spent, and so I 
doubt is your patience : but being we are now almost 
at Tottenham, where I first met you, and where we 
are to part, I will lose no time, but give you a little 
direction how to make and order your lines, and to 
colour the hair of which you make your lines, for 
that is very needful to be known of an Angler ; and 
also how to paint your rod, especially your top, for a 
right-grown top is a choice commodity, and should 
be preserved from the water soaking into it, which 
makes it in wet weather to be heavy, and fish ill- 
favouredly, and not true, and also it rots quickly for 
want of painting : and I think a good top is worth 
preserving, or I had not taken care to keep a top 
above twenty years.* 

• How wonld Izaak have admired the modern " top," of the 
whale's bone, "fine tapering and elastic!" The "top" of the 
early angle-rod, however, was of terrene growth ; and thas Iiath 
dame Jallana Berners tanght its manafactore : " In the same season 
fbetweene Myghelmas and Candylmas] take a fair jerde of grene 
hasyll, and beth him eaen and streyghte, and lete him drje wim the 

s2 
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But first for your line. First, note, that you are 
to take care that your hair be round and clear, and 
free from galls or scabs, or frets ; for a well-chosen, 
even, clear, round hair, of a kind of glass-colour,* 
will prove as strong as three uneven scabby hairs, 
that are ill-chosen, and full of galls or unevenness. 
You shall seldom find a black hair but it is round, 
but many white are fiat and uneven ; therefore if you 
get a lock of right, round, clear, glass-colour hair, 
make much of it. 

And for making your line, observe this rule : first 
let your hair be clean washed ere yon go about to 
twist it; and then choose not only the clearest hair 
for it, but hairs that be of an equal bigness, for such 
do usually stretch all together, and break all together, 
which hairs of an unequal bigness never do, but 
break singly, and so deceive the Angler that trusts 
to them. 

When you have twisted your links, lay them in 
water for a quarter of an hour at least, and then 
twist them over again before you tie them into a 
line : for those that do not so, shall usually find 



staffe ; andtoperfoarme that other halfe of the croppe [top,], take 
a fajr shote of black thorn, crabbe tree, medeler, or of jenjpre, 
kytte in the same season, and well bethjd and strejghte, and frette 



[tie, in form of a ferule] theym togjdre fetely," [neatly.] — Bohe 
of St, Albari's, I486. This was doubtlessly still the "top" of 
Walton's time, that a good one was so mnch to be prized. 

* The modem Aneler wiU naturally enquire, of what colour is 
this ? The reply will show how vain are comparisons to external 
objects ; for while some things fade by nature, others are improved 
by art. Walton refers to the quality of the window glass of his 
time, still to be seen in the diamond lattice of many an old grange ; 
while to the Londoner, a very fine specimen offers itself in the 
lantern stonnounting the great hall of Lambeth palace. In a fol- 
lowing page, Walton exj^ains himself to mean, *' a kind of water 
or glass-colour, or greenish" 
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their line to have a hair or two shrink, and be shorter 
than the rest at the first fishing with it, which is so 
much of the strength of the line lost for want of first 
watering it and then re-twisting it ; and this is most 
.visible in a seven hair line, one of those which hath 
always a black hair in the middle. 

And for dying of your hairs, do it thus : take a 
pint of strong ale, half a pound of ^ot, and a little 
•quantity of the juice of walnut-tree leaves, and an 
equal quantity of alum; put these together into a 
pot, pan, or pipkin, and boil them half an hour ; and 
having so done, let it cool ; and being cold, put your 
hair into it, and there let it lie : it will turn your hair 
to be a kind of water or glass-colour, or greenish, and 
the IcMiger you let it lie, the deeper coloured it will 
be: you might be taught to make many other colours, 
but it is to little purpose ; for doubtless the water- 
colour or glass-coloured hair is the most choice and 
most useful for an Angler ; but let it not be too green. 

But if you desire to colour hair greener, then do it 
thus : take a quart of small ale, half a pound of 
alum ; then put these into a pan or pipkin, and your 
hair into it with them ; then put it upon a fire, and 
let it boil softly* for half an hour; and then take out 
your hair, and let it dry ; and having so done, then 
take a pottle of water, and put into it two handfuls 
of marigolds, and cover it with a tile, or what you 
think fit, and set it again on the fire, where it is to 
boil again softly for half an hour, about which time 
the scum will turn yellow ; then put into it half a 
pound of copperas, beaten small, and with it the hair 
that you intend to colour; then let the hair be boiled 
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sofUy till half the liquor be wasted ; and then let it 
cool three or four hours, with your hair in it : and 
you are to observe, that the more copperas you put 
into it, the greener it will be ; but doubtless the pale 
green is best : but if you desire yellow hair, which is 
only good when the weeds rot, then put in the more 
marigolds, and abate most of the copperas, or leave 
it quite out, and take a little verdigrise instead of it. 

This for colouring your hair. And as for painting 
your rod, which must be in oil, you must first make 
a size with glue and water boiled together, until the 
glue be dissolved, and the size of a lye-colour ; then 
strike your size upon* the wood with a bristle, or a 
brush, or pencil, whilst it is hot : that being quite 
dry, take white-lead, and a little red-lead, with a 
little coal-black, so much as all together will make 
an ash-colour ; grind these all together with linseed- 
oil ; let it be thick, and lay it thin upon the wood 
with a brush or pencil ; this do for the ground of 
any colour to lie upon wood. 

For a green : take pink and verdigrise and grind 
them together in linseed-oil, as thin as you can well 
grind it ; then lay it smoothly on with your brush, 
and drive it thin : once doing, for the most part, will 
serve, if you lay it well ; and if twice, be sure your 
first colour be thoroughly dry before you lay on a 
second.* 

* Dame Juliana Berners hath a chapter ** of makjngr jour har- 
nays," of exceeding interest to the earty Angler ; and in some par* 
ticulars illustrative of the primitive arran^^ement of the English- 
man's domestic hearth, as it still subsisted in her time. In treat- 
ing of ** how ye shall make yonr rodde oraftly/' she says : " lete 
hvm drye in an hous roofe, in the smoke, tjfU he he thmgh drye." — 
Boke of Su Alban*s, 1486. Here we obtain a glimpse of the ordi- 
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Well, Scholar, having now taught you to paint 
your rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham 
High CrosSy I will, as we walk towards it, in the cool 
shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention to 
you some of the thoughts and joys that have pos- 
sessed n^y soul since we two met together. And 
these thoughts shall be told you, that you also may 
join witli me in thankfulness to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for our happiness. And, that 

nary habitation of oar nistio popnlation, at the latter part of the 
fifteenth centnrj, little improTed from the wattled not of the 
aboriginal Briton; and onlj to be likened to the Irish oabin of the 
present day. The " honse " is still, in the north of England, des- 
criptire of the common linng apartment of a cottage or farm 
residence. 

From the same source we also learn, that the angle-rod was 
then liiade of two pieces ; the staffe '* of a fadom and an halfe 
longe, and arme-grete, of hasjll, wjUowe, or aspe," and the croppe 
or top, before described. The staffe was first to be " hethed in an 
hote ooTn and sette enjn ; " and then ** lete cole and drje a 
moneth. He was then to be *' fretted faste with a coekshote 
oorde to a fourme or an enyn square grete tree ;" and afterwards 
hollowed or " brennt strejte tborozh the pythe " by the means 
of a *' plnmmer's wire, made hot tyU it be whyte, in a charcole 
fyre ;" and the opening enlarged with a *' bird broche" [bird spit] 
and afterwards with ouer " broches, eche gretter than the other, 
and ener the grettest the laste," until large enough, ** soo that the 
oroppe mftye justly entre all withyn the sayd hole." The stafib 
was then to be "vyrelled" at bothe endes with. long ''hopis of 
yren or laton [copper], in the clennest wise, wyth a p^ke at the 
nether ende, tastenyd with a rennynge yyce to take in and out 
your croppe." ^ After some further directions, how ye shall " arme 
yoor croppe with a bowe to fasten on your line," the writer adds : 
" and then shall ye make tou a rodde so preyy that ye may walke 
therewyth ; and there shall noo man wyte where abowte ye goo." 
~^Bohe of St, Alban*s, I486. Hence we may learn, firstly, that 
thus old IS the walking-stiok rod ; and secondly, that the ordinary 
walking staff of a genfleman, (for tibe Bofce was addressed exdu- 
siyely to gentle blood) was of the length of a" fadom and an halfe," 
thoug^h in thickness, after he had been " shayen and made tapre," 
he might not be quite " arme-grete." Perhaps an existing rem- 
nant of this gentlemanly appendage may be lound in the leaping 
staff, in those proyinces wnere necessity or custom has yet retained 
its nse. 
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our present happiness may appeitr to be the greater, 
and we the more thankful for it> I will beg you to 
consider with me, how many do, even at this very 
time, lie under the torment of the stone, the gout, 
and tooth-ache; and this we are free from. And 
every misery that I miss is a new mercy; and there- 
lore let us be thankfuU There have been, since we 
met, others that have met disasters of broken limbs ; 
some have been blasted; others thunder-slrucken; 
and we have been freed from these, and all those 
many other miseries that threaten human nature : let 
us therefore rejoice and be thankful. Nay, which is 
a far greater mercy, we are free from the unsupport- 
able burthen of an accusing tormenting conscience, 
a misery that none can bear; and therefore let us 
praise Him for his preventing grace, and say. Every 
misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, let me tell 
you, there be many that have forty times our estates, 
that would give the greatest part of it to be health- 
ful and cheerful like us ; who, with the expense of a 
little money, have eat and drank, and laughed, and 
angled, and sung, and slept securely ; and rose next 
day, and cast away care, and sung, and laughed, 
and angled again ; which are blessings rich men 
cannot purchase with all their money. Let me teU 
you. Scholar, I have a rich neighbour, that is always 
so busy that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole 
business of his life is to get money, and more money, 
that he may still get more and more money : he i» 
still drudging on, and says, that Solomon says, " The 
diligent hand makeih rich ; ^' and it is true in- 
deed : but he considers not that it is not in the power 
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of riches to make a man happy: for it was wisely 
said by a man of. great observation, ^' That there be 
** as many miseries beyond richer as an this side 
" them : " and yet God deliver us from pinching 
poverty ; and grant, that having a competency, we 
may be content and thankful. Let not us repine, or 
so much as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, 
if we see another abound with riches ; when, as Grod 
knows, the cares, that are the ke]^ that keep those 
riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man's giidle, 
that they clog him with weary days and reslless nights, 
even when others sleep quietly. We see but the out- 
side of the rich man*s happiness : few consider him to 
be like the silk-worm, that, when she seems to play, 
is at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, and 
consuming herself. And this many rich men do : 
loading themselves with corroding cares, t;o keep 
what they have, probably, unconscionably got. Let 
us, therefore, be thankful for health, and a com- 
petence; and, above all, for a quiet conscience. 

Let me tell you. Scholar, that Diogenes walked 
on a day, with a friend, to see a country fair, where 
he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut-crack- 
ers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many other 
gimcracks ; and having observed them, and all the 
other finnimbruns that make a complete country fair ; 
he said to his friend, ** Lord, how many things are 
*< there in this world of which Diogenes hath no 
*^ need ! ** And truly it is so, or might be so, with 
very many who vex and toil themselves to get what 
they have no need of. Can any man charge God, 
that he hath not given him enough to make his life 
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happy ? No, doubtless ; for nature is content with 
a little : and yet you shall hardly meet with a man 
that complains not of some want ; though he, indeed, 
wants nothing but his will, it may be nothing but his 
will of his poor neighbour, for not worshipping, or 
not flattering him : and thus, when we might be 
happy and quiet, we create trouble to ourselves. I 
have heard of a man: that was angry with himself 
because he was no taller, and of a woman that broke 
her looking-glass because it would not shew her face 
to be as young and handsome as her next neighbour's 
was. And I knew another, to whom God had given 
health and plenty, but a wife that nature had made 
peevish, and her husband's riches had made purse- 
proud, and must, because she was rich, and for no 
other virtue, sit in the highest pew in the church ; 
which being denied her, she engaged her husband 
into a contention for it, and at last into a law-suit 
with a dogged neighbour, who was as rich as he, 
and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other: and this law-suit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and law- 
suits ; for you must remember that both were rich, 
and must therefore have their Wills. Well, this wilful 
purse-proud law-suit lasted during the life of the Grst 
husband ; after which, his wife vexed and chid, and 
chid and vexed, till she also chid and vexed herself 
into her grave : and so the wealth of these poor rich 
people was curst into a punishment, because they 
wanted meek and thankful hearts; for those only 
can make us happy I I knew a man that had health 
and riches, and several houses, all beautiful and 
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ready furnished, and would often trouble himself and 
family to be removing from one house to another ; 
and being asked by a friend, why he removed so 
often irom one house to another, replied, " It was to 
** find content in some of them." But his friend, 
knowing his temper, told him, if he would find con- 
tent in any of his houses, he must leave himself 
behind him ; for content will never dwell but in a 
meek and quiet soul. And this may appear, if we 
read and consider what our Saviour says, in St. 
Matthew's Gospel ; for he there says, — " Blessed 
" he the merciful^ for they shall obtain mercy. — 
** Blessed he the pure in hearty for they shall see 
" God, Blessed he the poor in spirit ^ for their* s is 
*^ the kingdom of heaven. And, — Blessed he the 
" meek, for they shall possess the earth*' Not that 
the meek shall not also obtain mercy, and see God, 
and be comforted, and at last come to the kingdom 
of heaven ; but in the mean time he, and he only, 
possesses the earth as he goes toward that kingdom of 
heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content 
with what his good God has allotted him : he has no 
turbulent, repining, vexatious thoughts that he 
deserves better; nor is vexed when he sees others 
possessed of more honour or more riches than his 
wise God has allotted for his share ; but he possesses 
what he has with a meek and contented quietness ; 
such a quietness as makes his very dreams pleasing 
both to God and himself. 

My honest Scholar, all this is told to incline you 
to thankfulness : and to incline you the more, let 
me tell you, that though the prophet David was 
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guiky of murder and adultery, and many other of 
the most deadly sins ; yet he was said to be a maa 
after God's own heart, because he abounded more 
with thankfulness than any other that is mentioaed 
in holy Scripture, as may appear in his book of 
Psalms ; where there is such a commixture of his 
confessing of his sins and unworthiness, and 8U€h 
thankfulness for God's pardon and mercies, as did 
make him to be accounted, even by God himself, to 
be a man after his own heart. And let us, in that, 
labour to be as like him as we can : let not the 
blessings we receive daily from God, make us not to 
value, or not praise him, because they be common ; 
let not us icM'get to praise him for the innocent mirth 
and pleasure we have met with since we met together. 
What would a blind man give to see the pleasant 
rivers, and meadows, and flowers, and fountains, 
that we have met with since we met together? I have 
l^en told, that if a man, that was bom blind could 
obtain to have his sight, for but only one hour during 
his whole life, and should, at the first opening of his 
eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in his full 
glory, either at the rising or setting of it, he would be 
so transported and amazed, and so admire the glory 
of it, that he would not willingly turn his eyes from 
that first ravishing object, to behold all the other 
various beauties this world could present to him. 
And this, and many other like blessings, we enjoy 
daily ; and for most of them, because they be so 
common, most men forget to pay their praises : but 
let not us ; because it is a sacrifice so pleasing to 
Him that made that sun and us, and still protects us, 
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and gives us flowers and showers, and stomachs and 
meat, and content, and leisure to go a- fishing.* 

Well, Scholar, I have almost tired myself, and, I 
fear, mor-e than almost tired you : but I now see 
Tottenham High Cross; and our short walk thither 
shall put a period to my too long discourse; in 
which my meaning was, and is, to plant that in 
your mind, with which I labour to possess my own 
-soul ; that is, a meek and thankful heart. And, to 
that end, 1 have shewed you that riches without 
them do not make any man happy. But let me tell 
you, that riches with them remove many fears and 
cares ; and therefore my advice is, that you endeavour 
to be honestly rich, or contentedly poor : bat be 
sure that your riches be justly got, or you spoil all. 
For it is well said by Caus8i7i,f ^* he that loses his con- 
science, has nothing left that is woi^h keeping." 
Therefore be sure you look to that. And, in the 
next place, look to your health : and if you have it, 

* Sentiments of devotion as a fitting accompaniment of the angle, 
were also inculcated bj the Prioress of Sopwell, who thus oon» 
dudes her Treatise on the ** crafty djsporte :'' — " also ye shall not 
use this forsayd crafty disporte, for no coyetysenes, to the encrea»- 
ynee and sparynge of your money oonly ; butpryncypally for your 
solace, and to cause tne helthe of your bodye, and specyally of 
your soule : for whanne ye purpoos to goo on your dysportes in 
fysshynge, ye well not desyre Rretly many persons wyth yon, 
whyche myehte lette you of your gan^e. And thenne ye may 
seme God deuowtly, in sayenge anectnously youre customable 
prayer; and thus doynge, ye shall esohewe and yoyde many 
wioes "—Boke ofSU AlbarCs. 1486. 

t Nicholas Caussin, a Jesuit, and Confessor to Louis XIII, was 
bom at Troyes, in Champagne, in 1680. He was esteemed a 
person of great probity; but in an attempt to displace Cardinal 
tUchlien, at Court, that wily minister was too much for him, and 
he received his own banishment. He returned to Paris after the 
Cardinai's death, and died in the Jesuit's Conyent there, in 1651. 
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praise God, and value it next to a good concience ; 
for health is the second blessing that we mortals are 
capable of; a blessing that money cannot buy ; and 
therefore value it, and be thankful for it. As for 
money, which may be said to be the third blessing , 
neglect it not : but note, that there is no necessity 
of being rich; for I told you there be as many 
miseries beyond riches, as on this side them : and if 
you have a competence, enjoy it with a meek, cheer* 
ful, thankful heart. I will tell you, Scholar, I have 
heard a grave divine say,* that Grod has two dwel- 
lings, one in heaven, and the other in a meek and 
thankful heart. Which' Almighty God grant to me, 
and to my honest Scholar ; and so you are welcome 
to Tottenham High Cross. 

Vek. Well, Master, I thank you for all your 
good directions ; but for none more than this last, of 
thankfulness ; which I hope I shall never forget. 
And pray let us now rest ourselves in this sweet 
shady arbour, which nature herself has woven with 
her own fine fingers; 'tis such a contexture of 
woodbines, sweetbrier, jessamine, and myrtle, and 
so interwoven, as will secure us both from the 
sun's violent heat, and from the approaching 
.shower ; and, being sat down, I will requite a part 
of your courtesies with a bottle of sack, milk, 
oranges, and sugar ; which all put together make a 
drink like nectar, indeed too good for anybody but 
us Anglers. And so, Master, here is a full glass to 
you of that liquor ; and when you have pledged me, 

* Dr. DoDne, Dean of St. Paul's, in his Sermons.— ^rown^. 
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I will repeat the verses which I promised you : it 
is a copy printed amongst some of Sir Henry 
Wotton*s, and doubtless made either by him, or by 
a lover of Angling. Come, Master, now drink a 
giass to me ; and then I will pledge you, and fall 
to my repetition : it is a description of such country 
recreations as I have enjoyed since 1 had the hap- 
piness to fall into your company : — 

Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares. 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, — 

Fly, — fly to courts ; 

Fly to fond wordlings' sports. 
Where strain'd Sardonic smiles are glosing still. 
And )?rief is forc*d to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth's but mummery, 

And sorrows only real be. 

Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human misery : — 

Come, serene looks, 

Clear as the crystal brooks. 
Or the pure azur'd heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty-: 

Peace and a secure mind. 

Which all men seek, we only find ! 

Abused mortals, did you know 

Where joy, heart's ease, and comforts grow, 

You'd scorn proud towers. 

And seek them in these bowers ; 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake. 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 

Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us. 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

Here's no fantastic masque, nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 

Nor wars are seen. 

Unless upon the green 
Two harmless Lambs are butting one the other. 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother ; 

And wounds are never found, 

Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 
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Here are no entnpping baits 
To liasten to too hasty fates ; — 

Uuless it be 

The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, vhich, worldling like, still look 
Upon the bait, bat neyer on the hook ; — 

Nor envy, 'less among 

The birds for prize of their sweet song. 

Gk>,— let the di'ving negro seek 

For gems hid in some forlorn creek : 

We all pearls scorn, 

Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass^ 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 

And gold ne'er here appears. 

Save what the yellow Ceres bears* 

Blest silent groves, oh ! may yon be 
For ever mirth's best nursery ! 

May pare contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains; 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains, 

Which we may every year 

Meet when we come a-fishing here.* 

Pisc. Trust me, Scholar. I thank you heartily 
for these verses : tliey be choicely good, and doubt- 
less made by a lover of angling. Come, now, 
drink a glass to me, and I will requite you with 
another very good copy: it is a Farewell to the 
Vanities of the World ; and some say, written by Sir 
Harry Wotton, who, I told you, was an excellent 
Angler. t But let them be writ by whom they will, 

* Reliqaiie Wottonianse, Lond. 1651. 
t They are said to have been written by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
while prisoner in the Tower, a short time before his execution. 
See his Life. — Browne* The last stanza seems hardly consistent 
with the situation of Sir Walter Raleigh ; thoagh it may not un- 
aptly apply to the happy retreat of Sir Henry Wotton, at Eton, 
after a life of great experience in Court-intrigue, fafsebood, and 
disappointment. 
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he that writ them had a brave soul, and must Deeds 
be possessed with happy thoughts at the time of 
their composure : — 

Farewell ! ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell! ye hODOur'd rags, ye glorioas bubbles : 
Fame's but a hollow echo ; gold, pure clay ; 
Honour, the darling but of one short day : 
Beauty, th' eye's idol, but a damask'd skin ; 
State, but a golden prison to live in. 
And torture free-born minds ; embrolder'd trains. 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling yelns ; 
And blood ally'd to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchas'd, nor our own : 
Fame, Honour, Beauty, State, Train, Blood, and Bfrth^ 
Are but the fiidlng blossoms of the earth. 

I would be Great, — ^bnt that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill : 

I would be High, — but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke : 

I would be Rich,— but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind : 

I would be Wise, — ^but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free : 

I would be Fair,-— but see the^r and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 

I would be Poor, — but know the humble g^rass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass : 

Rich hated ; Wise suspected ; scorn'd if poor ; 

Great fear'd ; Fair tempted ; High, still envy'd more : 

I have wish'd all ; but now I wish for neither; 

Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair; poor I'll be rather. 

Would the world now adopt me for her heir; 
Would beauty's queen entitle me the &lr ; 
Fame speak me fortune's minion ; could I vie 
Angels* with India; with a speaking eye 

* Angel, a coin of the yalue of ten shillings. The expression 
" vie angels," signified to compete in wealth, as by persons eaeh 
taming ont the contents of his parse to ascertain the richer man. 
Thas in the old ballad of the Blind Beggar ofBetknal Grs«n, when 
the yoong koight is dissuaded by his friends from marriage with 
the daughter, on accoont of her father's poverty, the Beggar chal- 
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Command bare heads, bow'd kneesi strike justioe dmnb. 
As well as blind and lame ; or give a tong^ 
To stones by epitaphs ; be call^ great master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster : 
Coald I be more than any man that llreSy 
Great, fair, rieh, wise, all in superlatives : 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign^ 
Than ever fortune would have made them miae ; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure, 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 

Welcome, pure thoughts; welcome, ye silent groves; 
These g^^ests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves : 
Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome Spring : 
A Pray'r-book now, shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue's ^use. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares. 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fec'd fears : 
Then here 111 sit, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
And learn t' affect an holy melancholy : 

And if contentment be a stranger, — then 

I'll ne'er look for it, but in heaven again. 

Ven. Well, Master, these verses be worthy to 
keep a room in every man's memory. I thank you 
§0T them ; and I thank you for your many instruc- 
tions, which, God willing, I will not forget : and as 
St. Austin, in his Confessions^ hook 4, chap, 3, 
commemorates the kindness of his friend Verecundus, 
for lending him and his companion a country-house, 
because there they rested and enjoyed themselves 

lenges them " to drop Angels " with him ; empties the parses o f 

them all, and shows a hundred pounds to boot : — 

" ThoDgb shee be not deck'd in velvet and in pearle, 
Yett I will dropp Angels with yoa for mj girle." 

A&ffels were ordinarily used as " touch pieces " (u e. given by 
the iLing when toaching for the evil) ; and Mr. Akermao observes, 
that few of this coin are now extant not dlsfignred by a hole bored 
'diroash it, for the convenience of being worn round the oeck of 
the afflicted. — Nunmm* Man» Charles Cotton has employed the 
term, ** To vie priority/' in his Stanzai Irregular, to Izoak Wal* 
ton,^po|re S15. 
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free from the troubles of the world; so, having had 
the like advantage, both by your conversation and 
the Avt you have taught me, I ought ever to do the 
like : for indeed, your cooipfiuy aod discourse have 
been bo uaefnl and pleasant, that I may truly say, I 
have only lived since I enjoyed them and turned 
Angler^ and not before. Nevertheless, here I must 
part with you, here in this now sad place, where I was 
so happy as first to meet you : but I shall long for 
the ninth of May, for then I hope again to enjoy 
your beloved company at the appointed time and 
place. And now I wish for some somniferous potion, 
that might force me to sleep away the intermitted 
time, which will pass away with me as tediously, as 
it does with men in sorrow ; nevertheless I will make 
it as short as I can by my hopes and wishes. And, 
my good Master, I will not forget the doctrine which 
you told me Socrates taught his Scholars, that they 
should not think to be honoured so piuch for being 
Philosophers, as to honour philosophy by their vir- 
tuous liv'es^ You advised me to the like concerning 
Angliog, and I will endeavour to do so, and to live 
hke ibo^ many worthy men, of which you made men- 
tion in the ^mer part of your discourse. This is 
my firm cesolution; and as a pious man advised his 
friend, that U> beget mortification he should frequent 
churches, and view monuments and charnel-houses, 
and then and there consider hpw many dead bones 
time had piled up at the gates of death : so when I 
would beget content, and increase confidence in the 
power, and wisdom, and Providence of Almighty 
God, I will walk the meadows by some gliding stream, 

t2 
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and tbere contemplate the lilies that taice no care, 
and those very many other various little living crea- 
tures that are not only created, but fed, man Icnowa 
not how, by the goodness of the God of Nature, and 
therefore trust in Him. This is my purpose ; and so, 
"Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord:" 
and let the blessing of St. Peter's Master be with 
mine. 

Pisc. And upon all that are lovers of virtue; and 
dare trust in his Providence, and be quiet, and go 
a-Angling. 

« STODT to BB QOIBT."— 1 TlU*. Iv. 11. 



t.^i'wf- !«'l-'&m«<2»^ ^» -/Zft-'- y/i^i4, ^z^a, ■ 



COMPLETE ANGLER: 

PART II. 



IKBTETJCTIOMS HOW TO AKOLB FOB A THODT 
OK QBAYUHQ IN A CLBAB STREAH: 



CHARLES COTTON, 

RBSTOBD IN TRB PS&E, BSQ. 



TO 
UY MOST WOBTHY PATHEE AND PBIEND, 

Mr. IZAAK WALTON, 

THE ELDER, 



Sir, 



Bbino you were pleased, some years past, to gnxiM me 
your free leave to do what I have here attempted; and 
observing; you never retract any promise when made in 
&vour even of your meanest friends ; I accordingly expect 
to see these following particular directions for the taking of 
a Trout, to wait upon your better and more general rules for 
all sorts of Angling. And, though mine be neither so perfect, 
so well digested, nor indeed so handsomely coached, as they 
might have been, in so long a time as since your leave was 
granted ; yet I dare affirm them io be generally true : and 
they had appeared too in something a neater dress, but that 
I was surprised with the sadden news of a sudden new 
edition of your Complete Angler; so that, having bot a little 
more than ten days' time to turn me in, and nib up my 
memory, (for, in truth, I have not, in all this long tim^ 
though I have often thought on% and almost a* ohen. 
resolved to go presently about it), I was forced, upon tbe 
instant, to scribble what I here present you ; which I have 
also endeavoured to accommodate to your own method. 
And, if mine be clear enough for the honest brothers of the 
Angle readily to understand, (which is the only thing I aim 
at), then I have my end ; and shall need to make no further 
apology; a writing of this kind not requiring, (if I were 
master of any such thing), any eloquence to set it off, or 
recommend it: so that if you, in your better judgment, or 
kindness rather, can allow it passable, for a thing of this 
nJBiture, you will then do me honour if the cipTter fixed and 
carv'd in the front of my little Fishing-house, may be here 
explained ; and, to permit me to attend you in public, who, 
in private, have ever been, am, and ever resolve to be. 

Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

Son and Servant, 

Chablbs Cottok. 
Berisford, 10th 
of March, 167{. 



TO 
MT MOST HOHOU&SD FRIBHD^ 

CHARLES COTTON, Esq. 



Sib, 

You now see I have returned yon your yery pleasant and 
useful discourse of the Art of Fly-Fishing, printed just as it 
was sent me ; for I have been so obedient to your desires, as 
to endure all the praises you have ventured to fix upon me 
in it. And when I have thanked you for them, as the effects 
of an undissembled love, then let me tell you, Sir, that I will 
really endeavour to live up to the character you have given 
of me, if there were no other reason, yet for this alone, that 
you, that love me so well, and always think what you speak, 
may not, for my sake, suffer by a mistake in your judgment. 

And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of your mai^gin, by 
way of paraphrase, for the reader's clearer understanding the 
situation both of your Fishing^house, and the pleasantness of 
that you dwell in. And I have ventured also to g^ve him a 
copy of verses that you were pleased to send me, now some 
years past, in which he may see a good picture of both ; and 
so much of your own mind too, as will make any reader, 
that is blest with a generous soul, to love you the better. I 
confess, that for doing this you may justly judge me too 
bold : if you do, I will say so too; and so fu commute for 
my offence that, though I be more than a hundred miles 
from you, and in the eighty-third year of my age, yet I will 
forget both, and next month begin a pilgrimage to beg your 
pardon ; for 1 would die in your favour, and till then will 
Uve, 

Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

Father and Friend, 

IZAAX W ALTOS. 

London, 
April 28, 1676. 



THE RETIREMENT. 

STANZAS IRREGULAR. 

TO 

Mb. IZAAK WALTON. 



I. 
Farewell^ thou busy world I and may 

We never meet again : 
Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day. 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres. 

Where nought but vice and vanity doth zeign. 

II. 
Good Gk>d ! how sweet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie ! 
Lord ! what good hours do we keep ! 
How quietly we sleep ! 

What peace! what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the lewd fashion* 
Is all our business, all our recreation ! 

* Lewd had fonnerly a more widely extended meaning than at 
present. Shakspere writes — 

Against SQch lewdsters and their Itchery, 
Thuse that betray tliem do no treachery. 

— Merry Wivet of Windsor, a, v., «. 3. 

In a supposed derivative sense from leod, the people, it became 
first associated with ignorancei and thence to contrast the lay-folk 
with the clergy. Spencer employs it in the sense of folly ; and 
Dryden, more compatibly with its repated derivation :— 
So lewd^ dull bis idle worlis appear. 

It seems probable that Cotton referred to the frivolity and un- 
satisfactory licentioasness of a town life* 
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IXL 
Oh, how happy here's our leisure ! 
Ohy how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye valleys I oh, ye mountains ! 
Oh, ye groves, and crystal fountains t 
How I love, — at liberty. 
By turns to come and visit ye ! 

IV. 

Dear solitude I the souPs best friend, 
That man acquainted with himself doth make, 

And all his Maker's wonders to intend : 

With thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do so still. 
For it is thou alone that keep'st the soul awake. 

V. 

How calm and quiet a delight. 

Is it,-^one. 
To read, and meditate, and write; 

By none offended, and offending none I 
To walk, ride, tit, or sleep at one's own ease ! 
And, pleasing a man's self, none other to displease. 

VI. 

Oh, my beloved Nymph ! lair Dove ! 
Princess of rivers ! how I love 

Upon thy flow'ry banks to lie^ 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer's beam ! 

And in it all thy wanton fry, 

Playing at liberty; 
And, with my angle^— -upoti them 

The all of treachery 

I ever learnt, industrionBly to try. 
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TU. 

Such streams, Rome's yellow Tiber esnaot riiow^ 

The Iberian Tagas, or Ligurian Po | 

The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine 

Are puddle-water all, oompar'd with thine : 

And Loire's pure streams yet too polluted are 

With thine, much ptirer, to compare : 

The rapid Garonne, and the windiflgf Seine, 

Are both too mean^ 

Beloved Dove,— with tlie« 

To Tie priority ; 

ICay, Thame and Isis, when conJc^nM, Submit, 

And lay their trophies at thy silTer feet. 

VIII. 

Oh, my beloved rocks ! that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies; 
From some aspiring mountain's crown. 

How dearly do I love. 
Giddy with pleasnre^-^to look down ; 

And, from the vales, to view the noble heights above ! 
Ob my beloved oaves 1 from dog-star's heat, 
And all aiudeties my safe retreat I 
What saibty I privacy t what true delight ! 
In the artifloial night 
Your gloomy entrails make. 
Have I taken,-^o I take ! 
How oft when grief has made me fly 
To hidi me from society, 

Ev'n of my dearest friends,— -have I, 
In your recesses' friendly shade. 
All my sorrows open laid. 

And my most secret woes entrusted to your privacy ! 
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Lord I would men let me alone, 
Wlist an OTer-happ; one 

Should I think niTMlf to be, 
Might I In this denrt plac«, 
(Which roo*t men in dlicoiirae diigtaee J 

Iiire bnt nndlitorb'd and bte I 
Here, in this daspia'd receu. 

Would I^-^nangre wlnter'a eold, 
And the *nmmer^ tront eieeu, 

Tr; to live out to aixtr foil yean old; 
And all the while. 

Without an envioiu e;e 
On anj thriring nnder Fortune's unlle, 

Contented lire, and then — contented die! 



THK 

COMPLETE ANGLER; 

THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN'B RECREATION. 
PART 11. 



Chafter I. 

A Cai^trentt httueert a Coiuitr; Oentleman, a profeient in 

Fij/'fithing, and a Traveller. 



PI8CAT0B JITNIOB, AND VIATOR. 

PlSCATOft. 
)U are bappily ovenaken. Sir; 
may a man be so bold as to 
- enquire bow far you travel thii 
] way? 

L ViAT. Yes, snre. Sir, very 

!■ freely; tbough it be a question 

* I cannot rery well resolve you, 

u not knowing myself bow far it is to Ashbom, 

where I intend to-night to take up my inn. 

Pisc. Why then, Sir, seeing I perceive you to ba 
a strangcT id these parts, 1 shall take upon me to "^ 
inform yon that from the town you last came throtigb, 
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called Brelsfordf* it is five miles ; and you are not 
yet above half a mile on this side. 

ViAT. So much ? I was told it was but ten miles 
from Derby ; and, methinks, I have rode almost so 
far already. 

Pisc. Of Bir, find oo fault with large measure of 
good land, which Derbyshire abounds in, as much 
as most counties of England. 

ViAT. It may be so ; and good land, I confess, 
affords a pleasant prospect : but, by your good leave. 
Sir, large measure of foul way, is not altogether so 
acceptable. 

Pisc. True, Sir ; but the foal way serves to justify 
the fertility of the soil, according to the proverb, 
" There is good land where there is foul way ;" and 
is of good use to inform you of the riches of the 
country you are come into, and of its continual travel 
and traffic to the country town you came from; 
which is also very observable by the fulness of its 
road, and the loaden horses you meet everywhere 
upon the way. 

ViAT. Well, Sir, I will be content to think as well 
of your country as you would desire; and I shall 
have a great deal of reason both to think and to 
spes^ very well of you, if I may obtain the happiness 
of your company to the fore-mentioned place, pro- 
vided your affairs lead you that way, and that they 
will permit you to slack your pace, out of compla- 
cency to a traveller utterly a stranger in these parte, 
aaid who am still to wander further out of my own 
knowledge. 

* Brailsford, fix iniUs N.W. ntf Aihboni, 11 from Derby. 
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PiBC. Sir, you inyite me to my own advantage, 
and I am ready to attend yon, my way lying through 
that town ; but my business, that is, my home, some 
miles beyond it : however, I shall have time enough 
to lodge you in your qntrters, and afterwards to per- 
form my own journey. In the mean time, may I be 
so bold as to enquire the end oi your journey ? 

VxAT^ 'Tis into Lancctshire, Sir, and. about some 
business of concern to a near relation of mine : for I 
assure you, I do not use to take so long journeys, as 
from Essex^ upon the single account of pleasure, 

Pisc. From thence, Sir ! I do not then wonder you 
should appear dissatisfied with the length of the miles 
and the foulness of the way ; though I am sorry you 
should begin to quarrel with them so soon; for, 
believe me. Sir, you will find the miles much longer, 
and the way much worse, before you come to your 
journey's end. 

ViAT. Whj truly. Sir, for that I am prepared to 
expect the worst : but, methinks, the way is mended 
since I had the good fortune to &li into your good 
company. 

Pisc. You are not obliged to my company for 
that; but because you are already past the worst, 
and the greatest part of your way to your lodging. ' 

ViAT. I am very glad to hear it, both for the ease 
of myself and my horse ; but especially because I may 
then expect a freer enjoyment of your conversation; 
though the shortness of the way will, I fear« make 
me lose it the sooner. 

Pisc. That, Sir, is not worth your care ; and I am 
sure you deserve much better, lor beikig content with 
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80 ill company: but we have already talked away 
two miles of your journey ; for, from the brook before 
us, that niDS at ^e foot of this sandy hill, you have 
but three miles to Ashhom. 

ViAT. I meet every where in this country with 
these little brooks, and they look as if they were full 
of fish ; have they not Trouts in them ? 

Pisc. That is a question which is to be excused in 
a stranger, as you are ; otherwise give me leave to 
tell you, it would seem a kind of affront to our coun- 
try to make a doubt of what we pretend to be famous 
for, next, if not before, our malt, woo], lead, and 
coal : for you are to understand, that we think we 
have as many fine rivers, rivulets, and brooks as a.ny 
country whatever ; and they are all full of Trouts, 
and some of them the best, it is said, by many 
degrees, in England, 

ViAT. I was first, Sir, in love with you ; and now 
shall be so enamoured of your country by this account 
you give me of it, as to wish myself a Derbyshire 
man, or at least that I might live in it : for you must 
know I am a pretender to the Angle, and doubtless, 
a Trout affords the most pleasure to the Angler of 
any sort of fish whatever ; and the best Trouts must 
needs make the best sport : but this brook, and some 
others I have met with upon this way, are too full of 
wood for that recreation. 

Pisc. This, Sir! why this, and several others like 
it which you have past, and some that you are like 
to pass, have scarce any name amongst us : but we 
can shew you as fine rivers, and as clear from wood, 
or any other encumbrance to hinder an angler, as 
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any you ever saw ; and for clear, beautifiil streams, 
Hantshire itself, by Mr. Izaak Walton's good leave, 
can shew none such ; nor, I think, any country in 
JEurope, 

ViAT. You go far. Sir, in the praise of your 
country rivers ; and I perceive have read Mr. TVal» 
ton* 8 Complete Angler , by your nomingoi Hantshire : 
and, I pray, what is your opinion of that book ? 

Pisc. My opinion of Mr. Walton's book is the 
same with every man's that understands anything of 
the art of Angling, that it is an excellent good one, 
and that the fore-mentioned gentlen^n understands 
as much of fish and fishing as any man living : but 
I must tell you further, that I have the happiness to 
know his person, and to be intimately acquainted 
with him, and in him to know the worthiest man, 
and to enjoy the best and the truest friend any man 
ever had : nay, I shall yet acquaint you further, that 
he gives me leave to call him Father, and I hope is 
not yet ashamed to own me for his adopted son. 

ViAT. In earnest. Sir, I am ravished to meet with 
a friend of Mr. Izaak Walton's, and one that does 
him so much right in so good and true a character ; 
for I must boast to you, that I have the good fortune 
to know him too, and came acquainted with him 
much after the same manner I do with you ; that he 
was my master, who first taught me to love Angling, 
and then to become an Angler: and, to be plain 
with you, I am the very man deciphered in his book 
under the name of Venator; for I was wholly 
addicted to the chase, till he taught me as good, a 
more quiet, innocent, and less dangerous diversion, 

u 
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Pise. Sir, I think myself happy in youracquaint* 
ance, and before we part shall entreat leaye to em* 
brace you : you have said enough to recommend 
you to my b^ opinion ; for my father Walton will 
be seen twice in no man's company he does not like, 
and likes none but such as he believes to be very 
honest men ; which is one of the best arguments, or 
at least of the best testimonies I have, that I eithet 
am, or that he thinks me, one of those, seeing I have 
not yet found him weary of me 

ViAT. You speak like a true friend, and in doing 
so render yourself worthy of his friendship. May I 
be so bold as to ask your name ? 

Pisc Yes, surely. Sir, and, if you please, a much 

nicer question : my name is ; and I intend 

to stay long enough in your company, if I find 
you do not dislike mine, to ask your's too. In 
the mean time, because we are now almost at Ask' 
borny I shall freely and bluntly teU you, tliat I am 
a brother of the Angle too ; and, peradventure, can 
give you some instructions how to angle for a TVout 
in a clear river, that my father Walton himself will 
not disapprove, though he did either purposely omit, 
or did not remember them, when you and he sat dis- 
coursing under the sycamore tree.* And being you 
have already told me whither your journey is in- 
tended, and that I am better acquainted with the 
country than you are, I will heartily and earnestly 
entreat you will not think of staying at this town ; 

but go on with me six miles further, to my house, 

• 

* Part I., ehap. V., p. KM. 
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where you shall be extremely welcome ; it is directly 
in your way ; we have day enough to perform out 
journey; and as you like your entertainment, yoii 
may there repose yourself a day or two, or as many 
more as your occasions will permit, to recompense 
the trouble of so much a longer journey. 

ViAT. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an 
invitation upon so short acquaintance : but how ad- 
vantageous soever it would be to me, and that my 
haste, perhaps, is not so great but it might dispense 
with such a divertisement as I promise myself in youi^ 
company, yet I cannot in modesty accept your offer ; 
and must therefore beg your pardon : I could other* 
wise, I confess, be glad to wait upon you, if upon no 
other account but to talk of Mr. Izaak Walton^ and 
to receive those instructions you say you are able to 
give me for the deceiving a Trout ; in which art I 
will not deny but that I have an ambition to be one 
of the greatest deceivers ; though I cannot forbear 
freely to tell you, that I think it hard to say much 
more than has been read to me upon that subject. 

Pise. Well, Sir, I grant that too ; but you must 
know that the variety of rivers require different ways 
of angling ; however, you shall have the best rules I 
am able to give, and I will tell you nothing J have 
not made myself as certain of, as any roan can be in 
thirty years' experience ; for so long I have been a 
dabbler in that art ; and that if you please to stay a- 
few days, you shall in a very great measure see made 
good to you : but of that hereafter. And now, Sir, 
if I am not mistaken I have half overcome you ; and 
that 1 may wholly conquer that modesty of yours, 

u2 
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I will take upon me to be so familiar as to say, you 
must accept ray invitation; which, that you may 
the more easily be persuaded to do, I will tell you 
that my house stands upon the margin of one of the 
finest rivers for Trouts and Grayling in England : 
that I have lately built a little fishing-house upon it, 
dedicated to Anglers, over the door of which you will 
see the two first letters of my father Walton s name 
and mine twisted in cipher ;* that you shall lie in the 
same bed he has sometimes been contented with, 
and have such country entertainment as my friends 
sometimes accept; and be as welcome too, as the 
best friend of them all. 

ViAT. No doubt. Sir, but my Master, Walton, 
found good reason to be satisfied with his entertain- 
ment in your house ; for you, who are so friendly to 
a mere stranger, who deserves so little, must needs 
be exceeding kind and free to him who deserves so 
much. 

Pisc. Believe me, no ; and such as are intimately 
acquainted with that gentleman, know him to be a 
man who will not endure to be treated like a stran- 
ger. So that his acceptation of my poor entertain- 
ments has ever been a pure effect of his own humility 
and good-nature, and nothing else. But, Sir, we are 
now going down the Spittle Hill into the town ;t 

* As in the Title PtLze.— Walton* In the present title pa|fe» 
the engraring is amplified to the entire kej-stone ; moss-grown 
hj age, bat otherwise, precisely as " mv Father, Walton, saw it 
before it was set no" and afterwards, if he was enabled toacoom- 
plish his promisea pilgrimage, in May, 1676. See his letter^ 
page 311. 

t The old road, to the left of the tornpike, before the entraiMe to 
Ashbom. 
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and therefore let me importune you suddenly to re- 
solve, and most earnestly not to deny me. 

ViAT. In truth. Sir, I am so overcome by your 
bounty, that I find I cannot, but must render myself 
wholly to be disposed by you, 

Pisc. Why that's heartily and kindly spoken, and 
f as heartily thank you ; and being you have aban- 
doned yourself to my conduct, we will only call and 
drink a glass on horse-back at the Talbot^ and 
away. 

Vi AT. I attend you : but what pretty river is this, 
that runs under this stone bridge ? Has it a name ? 

Pisc. Yes, it is called Henmore^^ and has in it 
both Trout and Grayling ; but you will meet with 
one or two better anon. And so soon as we are 
passed through the town, I will endeavour, by such 
discourse as best likes you, to pass away the time 
till you come to your ill quarters. 

ViAT« We can talk of nothing with which I shall 
be more delighted than of rivers and angling. 

Pisc. Let those be the subjects then : but we are 
now come to the Talbot :f what will you drink. Sir, 
ale or wine ? 

ViAT. Nay, I am for the country liquor, Derby - 
shire ale, if you please ; for a man should not, me- 
thinks, come from London^ to drink wine in the Peak. 

* Commonlj so called, from tbe ciroamstuioe of its flowing 
through Hen-moor; hot properly Schoo-brook. 

t The Talbot stood in the market-plaoe, and was the first 
hostelry in the town* About the year lf05, a wing of the bailding 
being dirided off for a private dwelling, the far-famed Idb^ was 
reduced to an inferior pot-hoose ; and it was totally demolished 
in 1786.— How^dfii. 
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Pisc. You are in the right ; and yet, let me tell 
yoQ, you may drink worse French wine in many 
(ayenis in London, than they have sometimes at this 
house. What, bo I bring us a flagon of your best 
ale : and now, Sir, my service to you, a good health 
to the honest gentleman you know of, and you are 
welcome into the Peak. 

ViAT. I thank you, Sir^ and present you my service 
again, and to all the honest brothers of the Angle. 

Pisc. I'll pledge you. Sir. So there's for your 
ale, and farewell. Come, Sir, let us be going; for 
the sun grows low, and I would have you look about 
you as you ride ; for you will see an odd country, 
and sights thst will seem strange to you. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The JouTTiey cantinuedf and ended. 

PiSCATOR. 

So, Sir, now we have got to the top of the hill, out 
of town, look about you, and tell me how you like 
the country. 

. ViAT. Bless me, what mountains are here ! Are 
we not in Wales ? 

Pisc. No, but in almost as mountainou3 a coun- 
try; and yet these hills, though high, bleak, and 
craggy* ^^^«ed and feed good beef and mutton above 
ground, and afford good store of lead within. 

YiAT. They had need of all those commodities to 
make amends for the ill landscape : but I hope our 
way does not lie over any of these ; for I dread a 
precipice. 

Plsc. Believe me, but it does, and down one es^ 
pecially that will appectr a little terrible to a stranger; 
though the way is passable enough, and so passable, 
that we, whp are native^ of these mquntaina, and ac- 
quainted with them, disdaiQ to alight. 

ViAT. I hppe though, that a foreigner ia privi- 
leged to use his own discretion; and that I may hav« 
the liberty to entrust my neck to the 6delity of my 
own feet, rather than to those of my horse ; for I 
have no more at home. 
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Pi8C. Twere hard else. But in the mean time, 1 
think 'twere best, while this way is pretty even, to 
mend our pace, that we may be past dmt hill I 
speak of, to the end your apprehension may not be 
doubled for want of light to discern the easiness of 
the desc^ent. 

ViAT. I am willing to put forward as fast as my 
beast will give me leave ; though I fear nothing in 
your company. But what pretty river is this we are 
going into? 

Pisc. Why this. Sir, is called Bently Brooke* 
and is full of very good Trout and Grayling ; but so 
encumbered with wood in many places, as is trouble* 
some to an Angler. 

ViAT. Here are the prettiest rivers, and the most 
of them in this country that ever I saw : do you 
know how many you have in the country? 

Pisc. I know them all, and they were not hard to 
reckon, were it worth the trouble ; but the most con- 
siderable of them I will presently name you. And 
to begin where we now are, — for you must know we 
are upon the very skirts of Derbyshire^ — we have first 
the river Dove, that we shall come to by and by, 
which divides the two counties of Derby and Staf- 
fordf for many miles together ; and is so called from 
the swiftness of its current, and that swiftness occa- 
sioned by the declivity of its course, and by being so 
straitened in that course betwixt the rocks ; by which, 
and those very high ones, it is hereabout, for four or 
five miles, confined into a very narrow stream ; a 

* A narrow rapid atream two miles bejond Aahbon* od ihm 
old road. 
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river that, from a contemptible fountain which I can 
covef with my hat, by the confluence of other rivers, 
rivulets, brooks, and rills, is swelled, — before it falls 
into Trent, a little below Egginton, where it loses 
the name, — to such a breadth and depth, as to be in 
most places navigable, were not the passage frequently 
interrupted with fords and wears ; and has as fertile 
banks as any river in England, none excepted. 
And this river, from its head, for a mile or two, is a 
black water, as all the rest of the Derbyshire rivers 
of note originally are, for they all spring from the 
mosses ; but is in a few miles* travel so clarified, by 
the addition of several clear and very great springs, 
bigger than itself, which gush out of the lime-stone 
rocks, that before ic comes to my house, which is but 
six or seven miles from its source, you will find it 
one of the purest crystalline streams you have seen.* 

* Between Beresford Hall and Ashbom, lies Doredale, whoia 
crested cliffs and rapid stream hare been jnstlj celebrated bj 
Mr. Cotton, in his Wonden of the Peak :— 

Tbe silver Dove, how pleasant is that name I 
Rous through a vale high-creited cliffs o'ershade. 

Of all fair Tbetis' daughters, none so bright. 
So pleasant none to taste, none to the sight ; 
None yields tbe gentle angler such delight ! 

Through this deep vallej, the Dove takes its sinaoos course for 
abont foor miles, ever changing in appearance and motion as its 
onrrent is turned and intercepted bj Uie natural obstacles that per- 
petually impede its progress. Varying in width from ten to twenty 
yards, it runs between lofty rooks, sometimes perpendicularly erect, 
and at other times so overhanging their base, as to seem toppling 
to their fall. Here, shattered and tlirown together in irregular 
masses, they form wonderous cavities of nature s masonry, — their 
tops adorned with foliage ; and there, stands a naked rock, with 
nothing to reUeye its sterility save a solitaxy moimtain ash peering 
out obuquely from a chink on its summit. A scene more rudely 
enchantin|f is hardly to be found in the length and breadth of our 
bappfly diversified land. 
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ViAT. Does Trent spring in these parts ?* 

Pisc, Yes, m these parts; not in this county, 
bqt somewhere towards the upper end of Stt^ord- 
$hiref I think not far from a place called Trenthamf 
and thence runs down not far from Stafford to 
Wolsly bridge, and washing the skirts and purlieus 
of the forest of Needwood^ runs down to Burton in 
the same county : thence it comes into this where 
we now are, and running by Swarkston and Don- 
nington^ receives Derwent at Wildon, and so to 
NotOngKam^ thence to Newarkf and by Ckdns* 
borough to Kingston^pon-Hullt where it takes the 
name of Humher^ and thence falls into the sea ; but 
that the map will best inform you. 

ViAT. Know you whence this river Trent derives 
its name ? 

Pxsc. No, indeed : and yet I have heard it often 
discoursed upon; when some have given its deno- 
mination from the fore-named Trentham^ though 
that seems rather a derivative from it : others have 
said, it is so called from thirty rivers that fall into it, 
and there lose their names ;t which cannot be neither, 
because it carries that name from its very fountain, 
before any other rivers fall into it: others derive it 
from thirty several sorts of fish that breed there ; and 
that is the most likely derivation. But be it how it 
will, it is doubtless one of the finest rivers in the 



* Below Monray hill, near Norton ; and nigh to the three Shire 
atones.— Braiim«. 

t r- bonnleont Trmt, that in himself enseams, 

Bolb thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams. 

Spmetr, Fatry Q.» ». if,, «. U. 
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world, and the most abounding with excellent Sal« 
mon, and all sorts of delicate fish. 

ViAT« Pardon me. Sir, for tempting you into this 
digression ; and then proceed to your other rivers, for 
1 am mightily delighted with this discourse. 

Pisc. It was no interruption, but a very season- 
able question ; for Trent is not only one of our Derby ^ 
shire rivers, but the chief of them, and into which all 
the rest pay the tribute of their names; which I had 
perhaps forgot to insist upon, being got to the other 
end of the county, had you not awoke my memory. 
But I will now proceed : and the next river of note, 
for I will take them as they lie eastward from us, 
is the river Wye ; I say of note, for we have two 
lesser betwixt us and it, namely, Lathkin and Brad'* 
ford; of which Lathkin is, by many degrees, the 
purest and most transparent stream that I ever yet 
saw, either at home or abroad ; and breeds, it is said, 
the reddest and best Trouts in England; but neither 
of these are to be reputed rivers, being no better than 
great springs. The river Wye then, has its source 
near unto Buxton f a town some ten miles from hence, 
famous for a warm bath, and which you are to ride 
through in your way to Manchester ; a black water 
too at the fountain, but by the same reason with Dove^ 
becomes very soon a most delicate clear river, and 
breeds admirable Trout and Grayling, reputed by 
those who, by living upon its banks, are partial to it, 
the best of any ; and this, running down by Ashford^ 
Bakewellf and Haddon, at a town, a little lower, 
called Rotvsley^ falls into Derwent, and there loses its 
name* The ne^t in order, is Derwent^ a black water 
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too, and that not only from iti fouotain, but quite 
through its progress, not having these crystal sprJDgs 
to wash aud cleause it, which the two fore-mentioned 
have ; but abouuds with Trout and Grayling, such 
as tbey are, towaids its source, and with Salmon 
below ; and diis river, from the upper and utniost 
part of this county, where it springs, talcing its 
course by ChalMworth, Darley, Matlock, Derby, 
Burroto-Ath, and Aivbenon, falls into Trent at a 
place called Wildon, and there loses its name. 
The east side of this county of Derby, is bounded by 
little inconsiderebU rivers, as Aiober, Eroways and 
the like, scarce worth naming, but trouty, too ; and 
further we are not to enquire. But, Sir, I have car- 
ried yon, as a man may say, by water, till we are 
now come to the descent of the formidable hill I told 
you of, at the foot of which runs the riTei Dove, 



which I cannot but love above al! the rest; and 
therefore prepare yourself to be a little frighted. 

ViAT. Sir, 1 see you would fortify me, that I should 
not ibame myaelf; but I dare follow where you 
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please to lead me ; and I see no danger yet ; for the 
descent, methidks, is thus far green, even, and easy* 

Pisc. You will like it worse presently, when you 
come to the brow of the hill : and now we are there 
what think you ? 

ViAT. What do I think ? Why, I think it the 
strangest place that ever, sure, men and horses went 
down ; and that, if there be any safety at all the 
safest way is to alight. 

Pisc. I think so too for you, who are mounted 
upon a beast not acquainted with these slippery 
stones; and though I frequently ride down, I will 
alight too to bear you company, and to lead you the, 
way; and, if you please, my man shall lead your 
horse. 

ViAT. Marry, Sir, and thank you too ; for I am 
afraid I shall have enough to do to look to myself ; 
and with my horse in my hand should be in a double 
fear, both of breaking my neck,xand my horse's fall- 
ing on me ; for it is as steep as a penthouse. 

Pisc. To look down from hence it appears so, I 
confess ; but the path winds and turns, and will not 
be found so troublesome. 

ViAT. 'Would I were well down though ! Hoist 
thee ! there's one fair 'scape ! these stones are so 
slippery I cannot stand ! Yet again ! I think I were 
best lay my heels in my neck, and tumble down. 

Pisc. If you think your heels will defend your 
neck^ that is the way to be soon at the bottom : but 
give me your hand at this broad stone, and then the 
worst is past. 

ViAT. I thank you, Sir, I am now past it, I caa 
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go myself. What's here, the sign of a bridge ? Do 
you use to travel with wheel-barrows in this country ? 

Pisc. Not that I ever saw^ Sir. Why do you ask 
that question ? 

ViAT. Because this bridge certainly was made for 
nothing else : why a mouse can hardly go over it : 
'tis not two fingers broad. 

Pisc. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see you 
so : but I have rid over the bridge many a dark night. 

Vi AT. Why, according to the French proverb, and 
'tis a good one among a great many of worse sense 
and sound that language abounds in, '' Ce que Dieu 
garde, est bien gardS :** They whom God takes care 
of, are in safe protection. But, let roe tell you, I 
would not ride over it for a thousand pounds, nor fall 
off it for two : and yet I think 1 dare venture on foot ; 
though if you were not by to laugh at me, I should 
do it on all four. 

Pisc Well, Sir, your mirth becomes you, and I 
am glad to see you safe over: and now you are 
welcome into Staffordshire. 

ViAT. How, Staffordshire ! What do I there trow ? 
there is not a word of Staffordshire in all my direction* 

Pisc You see you are betrayed into it ; but it 
shall be in order to something that will make amends ; 
and 'tis but an ill mile or two out of your way. 

ViAT. I believe all things. Sir, and doubt nothing. 
Is this your beloved river Dove ? 'Tis clear and swift 
indeed, but a very little one. 

Pisc. You see it here at the worst ; we shall come 
to it anon again after two miles riding, and so near 
as to lie upon the very banks. 
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ViAT. 'Would we were there once ; but I hope we 
have no more of these Alps to pass over. 

Pisc. Noy no, Sir, only this ascent before you, 
which you see is not very uneasy, and then you will 
no more quarrel with your way. 

ViAT, Well, if ever I come to London^ of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place would 
make a question, I will sit down and write my travels, 
and like Tom CoriatCf^ print them at my own 
charge. Pray what do you call this hill we came 
down? 

Pisc. We call it Hanson Toot. 

ViAT. Why, farewell, Hanson Toot! 1*11 no more 
on thee ; I'll go twenty miles about first. Puh ! I 
sweat, that my shirt sticks to my back. 

' Son of the Rey. Geo. Coriate. He wis born at Odcombe, in 
Somersetshire, in 1577 ; educated at Westminster, and aAerwards 
at Gloncester I-lall, Oxford. Fuller says, he carried folly (which 
the charitable call merriment) in his face, and had a head in form 
like an inyerted sagar-loaf. He laj always in his clothes, to saye 
both labour and ofaar{|[e in shifting. Prince Henry allowed hitn a 
pension, and kept him for his senrant; tweetmMiU and Coriat 
making the last coarse at all entertainments : being the coortiersf' 
anyil to tr^ their wits on, he sometimes retained as hard knocks 
as he received. — Angl. Svec. p. 754. 

He trayelled almost all oyer Europe, on foot, and walked OOO 
miles with one pair of shoes, whicn he got mended at Zarioh. 
In a subsequent journey, between Aleppo and the Court of the 
Great Mogul, he spent *' three pounds sterling, liying reasonably 
well on two pence sterling^ a day." In 1611, he published his 
trayels, which he entitled his CrvdiUes, the frontispiece being his 
portrait 

The ex[>ression, *'j)rint them at my own charge," seems to 
conyey a hint of the difficulty there might be of fincung a " specu* 
ktiye publisher," — ^like unto " Henry Brome, at tibe Gun, in St. 
Paul's Church Yard," whose adyentures with himself, Cotton has 
ftot yery adyantageously recorded : 

But none will buy. 

And that hat tet H. B. and me awry I 

^. to John Bradtham, uq. 
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Pisc. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill ; and now 
how do you ? 

Vi4T. Why, very well, I humbly thank you. Sir, 
and wann eoougb, I aasure you. What have we 
here, a church ?• As I'm an honett man, a very pretty 
church ! Hare yon churches in this country. Sir? 



Fisc. You see we hare ; but had you seen none, 
why should you make that doubt, SIi. 

ViAT. Why, if you will not be angry, I'll tell you : 
I thought myself a stage or two beyond Christendom. 

Pisc. Come, come, we'll reconcile you to our 
country before we part with you, if shewing you good 
sport with angling will do it. 

ViAT. My respect to you, and that together, may 
do much, Sir ; otherwise, to be plain with you, I do 
not find myself much inclined that way. 

PiBC. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our mountains 

* Anttanefidd, fire ouUa NJf .W. of AiUotd. 
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has brought us almost home ; and look you where the 
same river of Dove has again met us to bid you wet- 
come, and to invite you to a dish of Trouts to-morrow. 

ViAT. Is this the same we saw at the foot olPen- 
men-Maure ? It Is a much finer river here. 

Pisc. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. 
But look you. Sir, here appears the house, that is now 
like to be your inn, for want of a better. 



ViAT. It appears on a sudden, but not before 
'twas looked for : it stands prettily, and here's wood 
about it too ; but so youog as appears to be of your 
own planting. 

Pisc. It is so. Will it please you to alight. Sir, 
and now permit me, alter all your pains and dangers 
to take you in my arms, and to assure you that you 
are infinitely welcome. 

ViAT. I thank you, Sir, and am glad with all my 
heart I am here ; for, id dowiiiight truth, I am ex- 
ceeding weary. 
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Pi8C. You will sleep so much the better ; you 
shall presently have a light supper, and to bed. 
Come, Sirs, lay the cloth, and bring what you have 
presently; and let the gentleman's bed be made 
ready in the mean time, in my father Walton's 
chamber.* And now, Sir, here is my service to 
you, and once more welcome. 

ViAT. Ay« marry. Sir, this glass of good sack has 
refreshed me ; and Til make as bold with your meat, 
for the trot has got me a good stomach. 

Pisc. Come, Sir, fall to then : you see my little 
supper is always ready when I come home ; and I'll 
make no stranger of you. 

ViAT. That your meal is so soon ready, is a sign 
your servants know your certain hours. Sir. I confess 
I did not expect it so soon ; but now 'tis here, yoa 
shall see 1 will make myself no stranger. 

Pisc. Much good do your heart, and I thank you 
for that friendly word. And now. Sir, my service to 
you in a cup of Morelands ale ; for you are now in 
the MorelandSi\ but within a spit and a stride of the 
Peak, Fill my friend his glass. 

* Beresford Hall , like maoy of the residences of oar early gentry, 
has degenerated into a decayed farm house ; and, what is beiieved 
to have been ** my father Walton's chamber," with its fine carved 
oak mantel, reaching to the ceiling, and yet displaying the familj 
escutcheon, has been converted into a cheese room 1 

A century and a half had elapsed, since the gay cavalier had 
planted the yonnz trees aroand his pleasant mansion, when, in 
1825, the manor. Hall, and eighty four acres of land, were pur- 
chased by the Viscoant Beresford, for the sum of £5,500, of which 
£750 was the valuation of the timber. 

t The Staffordshire' hills, which, from a gradual ascent ran 
through the heart of Epgland, like the Appennmes in Italy, in a 
continued ridge, rising gradually higher and higher into Scotland, 
under different names, are here called Mooruindsj then Peal^, 
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ViAT. Believe me you have good ale io the More" 
lands : far better than that at Ashhorn. 

Pi8C. That it may soon be ; for Ashbom has, which 
18 a kind of a riddle, always in it the best malt, and 
the worst ale in England. Come, take away, and 
bring us some pipes, and a bottle of ale, and go to 
your own suppers. Are you for this diet^ Sir ? 

ViAT. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; 
and I perceive your's is very good by the smell, 

Pisc. The best I can get in London, I assure you. 
But, Sir, now you have thus far complied with my 
designs, as to take a troublesome journey into an ill 
country, only to satisfy me ; how. long may I hope 
to enjoy you ? 

ViAT. Why truly. Sir, as long as I conveniently 
can ; and longer, I think, you would not have me. 

Pisc. Not to your inconvenience by any means. 
Sir ; but I see you are weary ; and therefore I will 
presently wait on you to your chamber, where take 
council of your pillow, and to-morrow resolve me. 
Here, take the lights, and pray follow them, Sir. 
Here you are like to lie ; and now I have shewed you 
your lodging, I beseech you command any thing.you 
want : and so I wish you good rest. 

ViAT* Good night, Sir. 



then BlackstoM Edge, then Craren, tben Staomore ; and then* 
parting into two horns, are called the Cheviots. By a " spit and 
a stride," is perhaps to be understood that undefined distance, 
described bj other writers as a " bowshot " or a " stone's cast.*' 



x2 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Morning's Recreation^ and a Description of the 

Fishing house, 

PiSCATOR. 

Good morrow, Sir : what up and dressed so early? 

ViAT. Yes, Sir, I have been dressed this half hour; 
for I rested so well, and have so great a mind either 
to take, or to see a Trout taken in your fine river, 
that I could no longer lie a-bed. 

Pisc. I am glad to see you so brisk this morning, 
and so eager of sport; though I must tell you, this 
day proves so calm, and the sun rises so bright, as 
promises no great success to the Angler : but how- 
ever we'll try ; and one way or other, we shall sure 
do something. What will you have to your break- 
fast, or what will you drink this morning ? 

ViAT. For breakfast, I never eat any; and for 
drink I am very indi&erent: but if you please to call 
for a glass of ale, Fm for you : and let it be quickly 
if you please ; for I long to see the little fishing 
house you spoke of, and to be at my lesson. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, you see the ale is come without 
calling ; for though I do not know your's, my people 
know my diet, which is always one glass so soon as I 
am dressed, and no more till dinner : and so my ser- 
vants have served you. 
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ViAT. My thanks : and now, if you please, let us 
look out this fine morning. 

Pisc. With all my heart. Boy, take the key of 
my fishing-house, and carry down those two angle- 
rods in the hall-wmdow, thither, with ray fish-pannier, 
pouch, and landing-net ; and stay you there till we 
come. Come, Sir, we*ll walk after ; where, by the 
way, I expect you should raise all the exceptions 
against our country you can. 

ViAT. Nay, Sir, do not think me so ill-natured, 
nor so uncivil : I only made a little bold with it last 
night to divert you, and was only in jest. 

Pisc. You were then in as good earnest as I am 
now with you : but had you been really angry at it, 
I could not blame you ; for, to say the truth, it is not 
very taking at first sight. But, look you. Sir, now 
you are abroad, does not the sun shine as bright here 
as in Essex f Middlesex^ or Kent^ or any of your 
southern counties ? 

ViAT. Tis a delicate morning indeed ; and I now 
think this a marvellous pretty place. 

Pisc. Whether you think so or no, you cannot 
oblige me more than to say so ; and those of my 
friends who know my humour, and are so kind as to 
comply with it, usually flatter me that way. But look 
you, Sir, now you are at the brink of the hill, how do 
you like my river, the vale it winds through like a 
snake, and the situation of my little Fishing-house ? 

ViAT. Trust me, 'tis all very fine, and the house 
seems at this distance a neat building. 

Pisc. Good enough for that purpose : and here is 
a bowling green too, close by it ; so, though I am 
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myself no very good bowler, I am not totally devo- 
ted to my own pleasure, but that I have also some 
regard to other men's. Aod now, Sir, you are come 
to the door, pnj walk in, and there we will sit, and 
talk as long aa you please. 



ViAT. Slay, what's here over the door t pisca- 
TOBiBUs SACKUH.* Why then, 1 perceive, I have 



■xniHi -, uniui oir PUftp Sj/dnty, or Hr. Cutfam'i btfaer, wen 
■gtio MITC to do it. — fVaibm, 

Here it a note thit ueceasiUtei uotlier. Whj Mr. Cotton's 
ftther, hooeit luik ? Wm Dot the son, who had bnilt tbe PUhing 
home, and lurrDonded hit pretlv Moreland sest with plisUtion, 
eapabte of the deacripliant — or bad not bii liteiarr repalatin Ihat 

SUce of (be father, (tfainE old friend !) io tbj boneit eitimatioDT 
iTen »o ; the ' WrmUri of the Feah ' wm then unwritten ; and 
beaatifal ai are the itasiai of hii TODoger friend, which Wahon at 
the sane time appeaded to bis TOlame, Ibe elder asaooiatioDS pre- 
Tuled, wilhont aisparagement of the adopted son. An nahnowif 
repnUlion bowerer, mnat hare belonged to the elder CbiHet Cot- 
ton, when he i> oaiaparedto the aadior of (be Arcadia. 

The earl of Clarendon, who knew him *a an earij aaiooiile, ia 
language, that foi ita own merit deiervea qnolation. aaja : — 

" He wai a gentleman bom to a competent fortnne, and lo qua- 
lified in penon and education, thai formanj jeuahaoonliBiwIlM 
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some title here ; for I am one of them, though one of 
the worst : and here below it is the cipher too you 
spoke of, and 'tis prettily contrived. Has tay mas- 
ter Walton ever been here to see it ; for it- seems to 
be new built ? 

Pisc. Yes, he saw it cut .in the stone before it 
was set up ; but never in the posture it now stands : 
for the house was but building when he was last here, 
aad not raised so high as the arch of the door : and 
I am afraid he will not see it yet ; for he has lately 
writ me word, he doubts his coming down this sum- 
mer ; which, I do assure you was the worst news he 
could possibly have sent me. 

ViAT.. Men must sometimes mind their affairs, to 
make more room for their pleasures ; and 'tis odds 
he is as much displeased with the business that keeps 
him from you, as you are that he comes not. But 
I am the most pleased with this little house of any 

greatest ornament of the town, in the esteem of those who had been 
best bred. His nataral parts were yerj great ; bis wit flowing in 
all the parts of conTersation ; the aapentractare of learning not 
raised to a oonsiderable height ; bat having passed some years in 
Cambridge and then in France, and conversmg always with learn- 
ed men, his expressions were very proper and significant ; and gave 
Sreatlnstre to bis discourse apon anj argQment| so that he was 
loaght by those who were not intimate with him, to have been 
mncb better ao^^aainted with books than he reallv was. He bad 
all those qualities which in youth raise men to the reputation of 
being fine gentlemen ; such a pleasantness and gaiety of humour* 
such a sweetness and gentleness of nature, and such a eivility and 
delightfnlness in conversation, that no man in the Court, or out of 
it, appeared a more aocomplished person ; all these extraordinary 
qoaJincations being supported by as extraordinary a clearness of 
courage and fearlessness of spirit, of which he ga?e too often mani- 
festation. Some unhappy suite in law and waste of his fortune in 
those suits, made some impression on his mind ; which being im- 
proved by domestic affliction, rendered his are less reverenced than 
bis youth had been ; and save his best friends cause to have wished 
be bad not lived so long^^Aitobiog, fol. Oxford, 1759. 
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thing I ever saw : it stands in a kind of peninsnla 
too, with a delicate clear river about it* I dare 
hardly go in, lest I should not like it so well within 
as without ; but, by your leave, I'll try. Why this 
is better and better : fine lights, finely wainscoted, 
and all exceeding neat, with a marble table and all 
in the middle !* 

* To continue a desoription of this farorite retreat, bj conr 
tract, when all the ties that neld it sacred had Ionian passed awaj^ 
Mr. White, of Crickhoweli, io 1784, writing to Sir John HawkiiB» 
sajs : " It is built of stone, and the room within is paved wj^ 
black and white marble. The roof, which is triangular in shaj^e* 
terminates in a square stone sun-dial, surmounted bj a globe and 
▼ane. It was originallj wainscoted with canred panels and divi- 
sions ; in the larger spaces of which were painted some of themosi 
interesting scenes in the ricinity of the building ; whilst the smaller 
ones were occupied with groups of fishing-tackle. In the rigH 
hand corner stood a large buffet, on which were painted the por- 
traits of Walton and Cotton, attended by a serrant boy ; and be- 
neath it was a closet, having a Trout and Grayling delineated upon 
the door." It was then considerably decayed, especially in ihe 
wainscoting and the paintings. Twenty-seven years later, ftnd 
the progress of decay is thus graphically described : — 

"It was in the month of April, ISll,*^' says Mr. Pepys, "that I 
visited the celebrated Fishiug House of Cotton and Walton. I 
left Ashborn about nine o'Clock in the morning, accompanied by 
several brodiers of the angle : we took the Buxton road for about 
six miles, and turning through a gate to the left, soon descended into 
the valley of the Dove, and continued alon^ the banks of the river 
for about three miles further, when we arrived at Beresford Hall. 
The Fishing House is situated on a small peninsula, round which 
the river flows, and was then nearly envelo]^d with trees. It has 
been a small neat stone building, covered with stone slates or til es, 
but is now fast goine to decay : the stone steps by which you enter- 
ed the door are neany destroyed. It is of a quadrangular form, 
having a door and two windows in the front, and one larger win- 
dow on each of the other three sides. The door was secured on the 
outside by a strong staple, but the bars and casements of the win- 
dows beiuff gone, an easy entrance was obtained. The marble floor, 
described oy White, in 1784, had been removed ; only one of the 
pedestals upon which the table was formerly placed, was standing, 
and that much deteriorated. On the left side was the fire-place, 
the mantelpiece and sides of which were in a good state. On the 
right side of the room is an angular excavation or small cellar, 
over which the cupboard or buffet formerly stood. The wainseot 
of the room is wanting, the ceiUng is broken, and part of the stone 
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Pisc. Enough, Sir, enough ; I have laid open to 
you the part where I can worst defend myself; and 
now you attack me there. Come, boy, set two 
chairs ; and whilst I am taking a pipe of tobacco, 
which is always my breakfast,* we will, if you please, 
talk of some other subject. 

tiling admits both light and water. On examining the mnall 
cellar, we found the other pedestal which sapported the marble 
table ; and against the door on the inside, three large fragments 
of the table itself, which were of the black DoTcdale marble, 
bevelled on the edges, and had been well polished. The inscrip- 
tion OTcr the door, and the cipher of Walton and Cotton on the 
kej stone, were very legible.' 
In 1824, it is thus described br another writer : — 
" Jast above the Pike, a small wooden foot bridge leads over 
the stream towards Hartshorn, in Derbyshire. A little higher up 
on the Staffordshire bank, the winding of the rirer forms a small 
peninsula, on which stands the far-famed Fishing House; but 
alas ! how changed. The windows are destroyed, the doors de- 
cayed, and withoat fastenings ; the roof dilt^idated, and the vane, 
which snrmoonted it, is rusty, and nodding to its fall. The fire- 
place alone remains in good preservation. The entrance steps are 
covered with weeds, and the inscription on the key stone so over- 
grown with moss, that the first wonl of the inscription is quite il* 

legible. — Gent. Mag,, v. XCIX., p. ii., p* SI. 

« 

* The iDtrodaction of Tobacco, into England, from the West In- 
dies, is attributed to Ralph Lane, in the 28th Elizabeth (Baker, 
Chrm. 400) ; and " taking " or •* drinking " it, at an early pe- 
riod, became a fashionable foppery, — a convenient stopgap for the 

witless :— 

I did not as year barren gallants do, 
Fill my discourse op driniking Tobacco* 

—AU Fools, iv. 143. 

Spencer, however, celebrates ** divine Tobacco/' as a species of 

elixor viUe : — 

There, whether yt divine Tobacco were. 

Or panacbsa or polygony 

She fownd, and brought yt to her patient deare 

Who al this while lay bleding out his hart blood neare. 

— Faerie Qfuene, b, ill. e. 5. 

It is perhaps significant of the earlier ajp^e of Shakspere^s plots, 
that Tobacco is nowhere mentioned in Ivs writings ; while Ben 
Jonson names it only in discountenance, from a conviction of its 
injarious tendency; for in his Bartholomew Fair, he emits the 
medical truth, that " the longs of the Tobacconist are rotted." 
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■ometbing different from the method commoDly used 
in others, which, by being not neai bo bright, admit 
of stronger tackle, and allow a nearer approach to 
the stream ; 1 may, peradventure, gire you some in- 
■tiuctjons that may be of use even in your own rivers, 
and shall bring you acquamted with more flies, and 
shew you how to make them, and with what dubbing 
too, than be has taken notice of in his Complete 
Angler. 

. ViAT. I beseech you. Sir, do : and if you will 
lend me your steel, I will light a pipe the whUe; for 
that is commonly my breakfast in a morning too. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Trout and Grayling, and how 
to fish for them, 

PiSCATOR. 

Why then, Sir, to begin methodically, as a master 
in any art should do ; and I will not deny but that I 
think myself a master in this : I shall divide Angling 
for a Trout or Grayling in these three ways : at the 
top : at the bottom ; and in the middle : which three 
ways, though they are all of them, as I shall here- 
after endeavour to make it appear, in some sort com- 
mon to both those kinds of fish ; yet are they not so 
generally and absolutely so, but that they will neces- 
sarily require a distinction, which in due place I will 
also give you. 

That which we call Angling at the topf is with a 
fly ; at the bottom^ with a ground-bait ; in the mid- 
dle , with a Minnow or ground-bait.* 

Angling at the top is of two sorts ; with a quick 
fly, or with an artificial fly. 

That we call Angling at the bottom is also of two 
sorts ; by the hand,t or with a cork or float. 

* That is to say, any bait that is fished with at the ground, or 
bottom . — Brifwne* 

t That is, the bait ranning on the ground with several shot or a 
small bullet, without a float — Browne, 
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That we call Aogliog; id the middle is also of two 
sorts ; with a miDuow for a Trout, or with a grouod- 
bait foi a Grajling. 

Of all which several sorts of Angling, I will, if you 
have the patience to hear me, give you the best ac- 
count I can, 

ViAT. The trouble will be your's, and mine the 
pleasure and the obligation : 1 beseech you therefore, 
to proceed, 

Pisc. Why then, first of Fly-fishing, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of Fly-fishing. 

PiSCATOR. 

Flt-fisiuno, or fishing at the top^ is, as I said 
before, of two sorts ; with a natural and living fly, or 
with an artificial and made fly. 

First then, of the natural fly ; of which we gene- 
rally use but two sorts, and those but in the two 
months of May and June only, namely, the Green'- 
<£ra^e, and the Stone -fly ; though I have made use 
of a third that way, called the Cktmlet'fly y with a 
very good success for Grayling ; but never saw it 
angled with by any other after this manner, my mas- 
ter only excepted, who died many years ago, and 
was one of the best Anglers that ever I knew. 

These are to be angled with, with a short line, not 
much more than half the length of your rod, if the air 
be still ; or with a longer, very near or all out as long 
as your rod, if you have any wind to carry it from you. 
And this way of fishing we call daping, dabbing, or 
dibbing, wherein you are always to have your line 
flying before you up or down the river as the wind 
serves, and to angle as near as you can to the bank 
of the same side whereon you stand ; though where 
you see a fish rise near you, you may guide your 
quick fly over him, whether in the middle or on the 
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contrary side ; and if you are pretty well out of sight, 
either by kneeling, or the interposition of a bank or 
bushy you may be almost sure to raise, and take him 
too, if it be presently done; the fish will otherwise, 
perad venture, be removed to some other place, if it be 
in the still deeps, where he is always in motion, and 
roving up and down to look for prey ; though in a 
stream, you may always almost, especially if there 
be a good stone near,* find him in the same place* 
Your line ought in this case to be three good hairs 
next the hook,f both by reason you are in this kind 
of angling to expect the biggest fish, and also, that 
wanting length to give him line after he is struck, 
you must be forced to tug for it ; to which I will also 
add, that not an inch of your line being to be suf- 
fered to touch the water in dibbing, it may be allowed 
to be the stronger. I should now give you a des- 
cription of those flies, their shape and colour, and 
then give you an account of their breeding, and 
withal shew you how to keep and use them ; but 
shall defer that to their proper place and season. 

* The aathor of the Seasons, has celebrated the attractive pro- 
perties of a " good stone :" — 

Just in the dobious point, where with tlie pool 

Is mixed the trembling stream, or tvhert it boils 

Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 

Reverted plays In undulating flow. 

There throw, nice judging, the delusive fljr. 

And as yon lead it round the artful curve. 

With eye attentive mark the springing game. 

Straight as above the surface oi the flood 

They wanton rise, or urged by hunger, leap. 

Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 

Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 

And to the shelving shore slow-dragging some, 

With various hand, proportioned to their force.— Thomson. 

t Of silk worm gat is best,— an improvementsince the dajs of 
the Aathor*— Broione* ~ ' 
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ViAT. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very ration- 
ally of this affair : and I am glad to find myself 
mistaken in you't for in plain truth I did not expect 
80 much from you. 

Pisc. Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more 
than this, and will conceal nothing from you. But 
I must now come to the second way of angling at 
the top, which is with an artificial fly, which also I 
will shew you how to make before I have done ; but 
first shall acquaint you, thdt with this you are to 
angle with a line longer by a yard and a half, 
or sometimes two yards, than your rod : and with . 
both this and the other, in a still day in the streams, 
in a breeze that curls the water in the still deeps, 
where (excepting in May and June^ that the best 
Trouts will lie in shallow streams to watch for prey, 
and even then too) you are like to hit the best fish. 

For the length of your rod, you are always to be 
governed by the breadth of the river you shall choose 
to angle at ; and for a Trout-river, one of five or six 
yards long is commonly enough ; and longer, though 
never so neatly and artificially made, it ought not to 
be, if you intend to fish at ease; and if otherwise, 
where lies the sport ? 

Of these, the best that ever I saw are made in 
Yorkshire, which are all of one piece ; that is to say, 
of several, six, eight ten, or twelve pieces, so neatly 
pieced, aud tied together with fine thread below and 
silk above, as to make it taper like a switch, and to 
ply with a true bent to your hand ; and these too are 
light, being made of fir-wood, for two or three 
lengths nearest to the hand, and of other wood nearer 

Y 
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to the top, that a man might very easily manage 
the longest of them that ever I saw, with one hand ; 
and these, when you have given ov^r angling for a 
season, being taken to pieces, and laid up in some 
dry place, may afterwards be set together again in 
their former postures, and will be as straight, sound, 
and good, as the first hour they were made; and 
being laid in oil and colour, according to your 
master Walton's direction, will last many years. 

The length of your line, to a man that knows how 
to handle his rod, and to cast it, is no manner of 
encumbrance, excepting in woody places, and in 
landing of a fish, which every one that can afibrd to 
angle for pleasure has somebody to do for him ; and 
the length of line is a mighty advantage to the fish- 
ing at distance ; and to fish Jine and far off, is the 
first and principal rule for Trout-angling.* 

Your line in this case should never be less, nor 
ever exceed, two hairs next to the hook ; for one, — ' 
(though some, I know, will pretend to more art than 
their fellows,) — ^is indeed too few ; the least accident^ 
with die finest hand, being sufficient to break it :t 
but he that cannot kill a trout of twenty inches long 
with two, in a river clear of wood and weeds, as this 
and some others of ours are, deserves not the name 
of an Angler. 

* An artist may easiJj throw twclre yards of line with oae 
hand ; and with two he may easily throw eighteen.— Hawkins. A 
Veteran sazgests that no one is fairly entitled to be called an 
" artist," wno cannot readily throw his fly into a pint pot at thfi 
latter distance ! 

t Of Indian grass or silk worm gnt« as said, removes this ob- 
jection. — Brmvne, 
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Now to have yoar whole line as it ought to be, 
two of the first lengths, nearest the hook, should be 
of two hairs a-piece ; the next three lengths above 
them of three, the next three above them of four, and 
so of five, and six, and seven, to the very top : by 
which means your rod and tackle will, in a manner, be 
taper from your very hand to your hook ; your line 
will fall much better and straighter, and cast your fly 
to any certain place to which the hand and eye 
shall direct it, with less weight and violence, than 
would otherwise circle the water, and fright away the 
fish. 

In casting your line, do it always before you, and 
so that your fly may first fall upon the water, and as 
little of your line with it as is possible ; though if the 
wind be stiff, you will then of necessity be compelled 
to drown a good part of your line to keep your fly 
in the water : and in casting your fly, you must aim 
at the further or nearer bank as the wind serves your 
turn ; which also will be with and against you on the 
same side, several times in an hour, as the river winds 
in its course, and you will be forced to angle up and 
down by turns accordingly ; but are to endeavour, as 
much as you can, to have the wind evermore on your 
back ; and always be sure to stand as far off the bank 
as your length will give you leave, when you throw to 
the contrary side ; though when the wind will not 
permit you so to do, and that you are constrained to 
angle on the same side whereon you stand, you must 
then stand on the very brink of the river, and cast 
your fly at the utmost length of your rod and line, 
up or down the river, as the gale serves. 

y2 
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It only remains, touching your line, to enquire 
whether your two hairs, next to the hook, are better 
twisted or open ; and for that, I should declare that 
I think the open way the better, because it makes less 
shew in the water, but that I have found an inconve- 
nience, or two, or three, that have made me almost 
weary of that way ; of which one is, that without dis- 
pute they are not so strong open as twisted ; another* 
that they are not easily to be fastened of so exact an 
equal length in the arming, that the one will not cause 
the other to bag, by which means a man has but 
one hair upon the matter to trust to ; and the last is, 
that these loose flying hairs are not only more apt to 
catch upon every twig or bent they meet with, but 
moreover the hook, in falling upon the water, will very ^ 
often rebound, and fly back betwixt the hairs, and 
there stick, which, in a rough water especially, is not 
presently to be discerned by the Angler ; so as the 
point of the hook shall stand reversed ; by which 
means your fly swims backward, makes a much 
greater circle in the water, and, till taken home to 
you and set right, will never raise any fish ; or if it 
should, I am sure, but by a very extraordinary 
chance, can hit none. 

Having done with both these ways of fishing at 
the top, the length of your rod, and line, and all, I 
am next to teach you how to make a fiy ; and after- 
wards, of what dubbing you are to make the several 
flies I shall hereafter name to you. 

In making a fiy then, which is not a hackle, or 
palmer-fiy, (for of those, and their several kinds, 
we shall have occasion to speak every month in the 
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year,) you are first to hold your hook fast betwixt 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, with the 
back of the shank upwards, and the point towards 
your finger's end; then take a strong small silk, 
of the colour of the fly you intend to make, wax it 
-well with wax of the same colour too, (to which end 
you are always, by the way, to have wax of all colours 
about you,) and draw it betwixt your finger and 
thumb, to the head of the shank, and then whip it 
twice or thrice about the bare hook, which you must 
know is done, both to prevent slipping, and also that 
the shank of the hook may not cut the hairs of your 
towght,* which sometimes it will otherwise do: 
which being done, take your line and draw it like- 
wise betwixt your finger and thumb, holding the 
hook so fast, as only to suffer it to pass by, until 
you have the knot of your towght almost to the mid- 
dle of the shank of your hook, on the inside of it ; 
then whip your silk twice or thrice about both hook 
and line, as hard as the strength of the silk will 
permit ; which being done, strip the feather for the 
wings proportionable to the bigness of your fly, 
placing that side downwards, which grew uppermost 
before, upon the back of the hook, leaving so much 
only as to serve for the length of the wing of the 
point of the plume, lying reversed from the end of 
the shank upwards ; then whip your silk twice or 
thrice about the root-end of the feather, hook, and 
towght ; which being done, clip off" the root-end of 
the feather close by the arming, and then whip the 

_ • A term for what is whipped first about the bare hook to Brm 
it. — Browne* 
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silk fast and firm about the hook, and towght until 
you come to the bend of the book ; but not further, 
aB you do at London, and so make a very unhand<- 
some, and, in plain English, a very unnatural and 
shapeless fly ; which being done, cut away the end 
of your towght, and fasten it, and then take your 
dubbing, which is to make the body of your fly, as 
much as you think convenient, and holding it lightly 
with your hook betwixt the finger and thumb of your 
left hand, take your silk with the right, and twisting 
it betwixt the fioger and thumb of that hand, the 
dubbing will spin itself about the silk, which when 
it has done, whip it about the armed hook backward, 
till you come to the setting on of the wings ; and 
then take the feather for the wings, and divide it 
equally into two parts, and turn them back towards 
the bend of the hook, the one on the one side and 
the other on the other of the shank, holding them 
fast in that posture betwixt the fore-finger and thumb 
of your left hand ; which done, warp them so down 
as to standi and slope towards the bend of the hook ; 
and having warped up to the end of the shank, hold 
the fly fast betwixt the finger and thumb of your left 
hand, and then take the silk betwixt the finger and 
thumb of your right hand, and where the warping ^da, 
pinch or nip it with your thumb-nail against your 
finger, and strip away the remainder of your dubbing 
from the silk) C^nd then with the bare silk whip it once 
or twice about, make the wings to stand in due order, 
fasten, and cut it ofi*; after which, with the point of 
a needle, raise up the dubbing gently from the warp, 
twitch off* the superfluous hairs of your dubbing, 
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leave the wings of an equal length,-— your fly will 
never else swim true, — and the work is done.* And 

* To Mr. Walton's directions for fly making ^Pt. I. p. 145), and 
Mr. Cotton's (as above) may not onntlj be adaed the directions 
of Col. R. Venables, whose work, accompanjing the CompUU 
Angler, 1676, received the highest enoomiom from the Father of 
the sport himself. 

First (observes this in^enioas Angler^ I set on my hook (the 
hair placed on the inside its shank), with such ooloared silk as I 
conceive most proper for the Fly, beginning at the end of the 
hook : and when I come to that place I conceive most proportion- 
able for the wings, then I place sach coloured feathers as most 
resemble the fly ^ wings, and set thepoints of the wings towards the 
head ; or else run the feathers (stnpped from the oaill with the 
skin or film part cleaving to the featners) round the nook, and so 
make them fast. If I do so, then I clip away those on the back of 
the hook, that so, if possible, the point of it may be forced by the 
feathers left on the inside of the hook, to swim upwards ; and by 
this meant I amceive ths stream will carry your fly's wings in^ the 
vosture of one flying. Whereas, if von set the points of the wings 
oackward, towards the bend of the hook, the stream, (i( the fea- 
thers be gentle, as they ought) will fold the wings pouts in the 
hook's bend, as I have found by experience. After 1 have set on 
the wings I go on, so far as I judge fit, till I fasten all ; and then 
begin to make the bodjr, and tne bead last. The body of the Fly 
I make several ways. If the Fly be of one entire colour, then I 
take a worsted thread, or moccado end ; or twist wool or fur into 
a kind of thread ; or wax a very small silk thread, and lay wool, 
fur, &o. upon it : then twist, and the materials will stick to it ; 
and then go on to make my Fly, small or large, as I please. If 
the Fly, as most are, be of several colours, and those running in 
circles round it, then I either take two of these threads (fastening 
them first toward the bend of the hook), And so run them rouncL 
and fasten all at the wings ; and then make the head. Or else I 
lay upon the hook, wool, fur of the Hare, Dog, Fox, Bear, Cow, 
Hog (which close to their bodies have a fine fur), and with the 
silk of the other colour bind the same down, and then fasten fcll : 
or, instead of the silk running thus round the Fly, pluck the feathers 
from one side of those long ones growing about a Cock or Capon's 
neck or tail (which some call a hackle) ; then run the same round 
your Fly from head to tail, making boUi ends fast. But be sure to 
suit the feather answerable to the colour you are to imitate in the 
Fl^. And this way you may counterfeit those rough insects 
wiuch some call wool-beds, because of their wool-like ontsides 
and rings of divers colours : I take them to be Palmer-worms, 
which we fish much delight in. Let mo add this only, that some 
flies have forked tails, some horns, both which you must imitate 
with a slender thread fastened to the head or tail of your Fly, when 
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this way of making a fly, which is certainly the best 
of all other, was taught me by a kinsman of mine, 
one Captain Henry Jackson,* a near neighboar^ an 

{rov first set on yoar book ; and in sU things, as length, colour, a» 
ike to the nataral flj as joa can possimj* The head is made 
after the rest of the bodj, of silk (or hair, as being of a more 
shining glossy colour than the other materials), as nsnallj the fly's 
head is more bright than the bod^, and nsnally different colonred. 

Sometimes I make the body with a peacock's feather, bnt that 
is only one sort of fly, whose coloar, nothing else I coald ever get 
would imitate, being a short fl^, of a sad, golden-green colour, 
with short brown wings (bred in May), which I make thus :— 
Take one strain of a peacock's feather (or if not sufficient, another), 
wrap it about the hook till the body be according to your mind. 
If your fly be of diyers colours, and those lying long- ways from 
head to tail, then I take my dubbing and lay them on the hook, 
long-ways, one colour by another, as they are mixed in the natural 
fly, from head to tail ; then bind all on, and make it fast with silk 
of the most predominant colour. And this I conceive is a more 
artificial way than is practised by many Anglers ; who use to make 
such a fly or one colour, and bind it on with silk ; so that it looks 
like a fly with round circles, but nothing at all resembles the fly it 
is intended for. The head, horns, tail, are made as before. 

The better to counterfeit all sorts of flies, get furs of all colours, 
&c. (see Complete Angler, Pt. II., ch. VI , p. 362,) that you 
may make yours exactly of the same colour with the natural fly. 
I have observed that very many make their flies suitable to the 
most orient colours yon see in tibe natural fly, which is usually the 
back part, and commonly excels the belly in lustre and splendour ; 
and so you conceive yon imitate the fly exactly, when it is nothing 
so ; because the back part is out of the fish's eye ; and if you fail 
of sport, as usnally you do, yon impute it to the want of the right 
fly; whereas you have not truly imitated the right colour of the 
fly, which the fish chiefly see and regard. Therefore,— 

1. In making the artificial fly, chiefly observe the belly of the 
fly, for that colour the fish most take notice of, as being most in 
their eye. 

2. When you try how to fit the colour of your fly, wet your fur, 
hair, wool, or mnccado ; otherwise you will fail in your work ; 
for though when these materials are dry, they exactly suit the 
colours of the fly, yet the water will alter most colours, and make 
them either brighter or darker. 

N.B. For every sort of fly have three; one of a lighter colour, 
another sadder than the natural fly, and a third of the exact colour 
of the fly, to suit all waters and weather. — Exper. Angler, 1676. 

* Of a family seated at Bubnel, (Bubbenhale), in the High 
Peak, about 2^ miles from Stone^ Middleton ; of which three 
generations are described in the visitation of 1662. — Lysons* 
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admirable fly-aDgler, by many degrees the best fly- 
maker that ever I yet met with. And now that I 
have told you how a fly is to be made, you shall 
presently see me make one, with which you may 
peradventure take a Trout this morning, notwith- 
standing the unlikeliness of the day ; for it is now 
nine of the clock, and flsh will begin to rise, if they 
will rise to-day : I will walk along by you, and look 
on ; and after dinner I will proceed in my lecture of 
fly-fishing. 

ViAT. I confess I long to be at the river : and yet 
I could sit here all day to hear you ; but some of 
the one, and some of the other, will do well : and I 
have a mighty ambition to take a Trout in your river 
Dove, 

Pisc. I warrant you shall : I would not for more 
than I will speak of but you should, seeing I have so 
extolled my river to you : nay, 1 will keep you here 
a month, but you shall have one good day of sport 
before you go. 

ViAT. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable 
that way; for in good earnest, if business would 
give me leave, and that if it were fit, I could find in 
my heart to stay with you for ever. 

Pisc. I thank you. Sir, for that kind expression.: 
and now let me look out my things to make this 
fly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of Fly-Ma KINO, and some Trials of Sport, 

Pl8CAT0R« 

Boy, come, give me my dubbing bag here pre- 
sently : and now. Sir, since I find you so honest a 
man, I will make no scruple to lay open my treasure 
before you. 

ViAT. Did ever any one see the like ! what a heap 
of trumpery is here! certainly never an Angler in 
Europe has bis shop half do well furnished as you have* 

Pisc. You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake 
together this trumpery, as you call it, for shew only ; 
to the end that such as see it, which are not many I 
assure you, may think me a great master in the art 
of Angling: but, let me tell you, here are some 
colours, as contemptible as they seem here, that are 
yery hard to be got; and scarce any one of them, 
which, if it should be lost, I should not miss, and be 
cpncerned about the loss of it too, once in the year, 
fiat look you. Sir, amongst all these I will choose 
out these two colours only, of which, this is bear's 
hair ; this darker, no great matter what ; but I am 
sure I have killed a great deal of fish with it ; and 
with one or both of these, you shall take Trout or 
Grayling this very day, notwithstanding all disad- 
vantages, or my art shall fail me. 
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ViAT. You promise cotnfortablyi and I have a 
great deal of reason to believe everything yoa say ; 
but I wish the fly were made, that we were at it. 

Pisc. That will not be long in doing : and pray 
observe then. You see first, how I hold my hook, 
and thus I begin. Look you, here are my first two 
or three whips about the bare hook ; thus I join hook 
and line; thus I put on my wings; thus I twirl and 
lap on my dubbing ; thus I work it up towards the 
bead ; thus I part my wings ; thus 1 nip my super* 
fluous dubbing from my silk ; thus fasten ; thus trim 
and adjust my fly ; and there's a fly made ; and now 
how do you like it ? 

ViAT. In earnest, admirably well, and it perfectly 
resembles a fly; but we about London make the 
bodies of our flies both much bigger and longer, so 
long as even almost to the very beard of tH|B hook. 

Pisc. I know it very well, and had one of those 
flies given me by an honest gentleman, who came 
with my father Walton to give me a visit ; which, to 
tell you the truth, I hung in my parlour window to 
laugh at : ♦ but. Sir, you know the proverb, " They 
who go to RomCf must do as they at Rome do ;" and 
believe me you must here make your flies after this 
fashion, or you will take no fish. Come, I will look 
YOU out a line, and you shall put it on and try it. 
There, Sir, now I think you are fitted; and now 

* To make a fly is so essential, that he hardly desenres the name 
of an Angler who cannot do it. There are many who will go to a 
tackle shop, and tell the Master of it, as Dapper does Subtle, in 
the Alchemist, that they " want a fly ;" for which they have a 
thing pat i^to their hands that would pose a naturalist to find a 
resemblance for. Do thoa, my honest friendi learn to make thy 
own flies. — Hawkins, 
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beyond the farther end of the walk you shftU begin : 
I see at that bend of the water 'above, the air crisps 
the water a little : knit your line first here, and then 
go up thither, and see what you can do,* 

ViAT. Did yon see that. Sir? 

Pisc. Yes, I saw the fish, and he saw you too, 
which made him turn short; you must fish further 
off, if yon intend to have any sport here ; thiB is no 
New-River, let me tell you. That was a good 
Trout, believe me; did you touch hiro? 



ViAT. No, I would I had ; we would not have 
parted so. Look you, there was another; this is an 
excellent fly. 

Pisc. That fly, I am sure, would kill fish, if the 
day were right; but they only chew at it, I see, and 
will not take it. Come, Sir, let us return back to 
the fishing- bouse ; this still water, I see, will not do 

■ CoKon hu eliewbere Ulai happUj deaorlbed the eirmuditinon 
f»Tor«ble to a daj'i ipoii :— 

A in wllboil iw bUfU ■ bam. 
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our business to-day : you shall now, if you please, 
make a fly yourself, and try what you can do in the 
streams with that ; and I know a Trout taken with 
a fly of your own making, will please you better than 
twenty with one of mine. Give me that bag again, 
Sirrah. Look you, Sir, there is a hook, towght, 
silk, and a feather for the wings; be doing with 
those, and I will look you out a dubbing that I think 
will do. 

ViAT. This is a very little hook. 

Pisc. That may serve to inform you, that it is for 
a very little fly, and you must make your wings 
accordingly ; for as the case stands it must be a little 
fly, and a very little one too, that must do your 
business. Well said ! believe me you shift your fin- 
gers very handsomely ; I doubt I have taken upon 
me to teach my master. So, here's your dubbing 
now. 

ViAT. This dubbing is very black. 

Pisc. It appears so in hand ; but step to the door 
and hold it up betwixt your eye and the sun, and it 
will appear a shining red : let me tell you, never a 
man in England can discern the true colour of a 
dubbing any way but that, and therefore choose 
always to make your flies on such a bright sunshine 
day as this, which also you may the better do, 
because it is worth nothing to fish in : here, put it 
on, and be sure to make the body of your fly as 
slender as you can. Very good! Upon my word 
you have made a marvellous handsome fly. 

ViAT. 1 am very glad to hear it ; 'tis the first 
that ever I made of this kind in my life. 



sea raE complete ahglee. 

Pisc. Away, away ! you are a doctor at it: but I 
will not commend you too much, )est 1 make yon 
proud. Come, put it on, and you shall now go 
downward to some itieaiiu betwixt the rockg below 
the little foot-bridge you see there, and try your 
fortune. Take heed of slipping into the water as 
you follow me under this rock : so, now you are 
over, and now throw in. 

ViAT. This IB a fine stream indeed. There's one I 
I have him. 

Fisc. And a precious catch you have of him ; pull 
bim out ! I see you have a tender hand : this is a 
diminutive gentleman ; e'en throw him in again, and 
let him grow till he be more worthy your anger, 

ViAT. Pardon me. Sir; all's fish that comes to 
tb' hook with me now. Another! 

Pisc. And of the same standing. 

ViAT. I seel shall have good sport now: another! 
and a Gbatling. Why you have fish here at will 1 



Pisc. Come, come, cross the bridge, and go down 
the other side lower, where you will find finer streams, 
and better sport, I hope, than this. Look you. Sir, 
here is a fine stream now; have you length enough, 
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stand a liltle further off, let me entreat you, and do 
but fish this stream like an artist, and peradventure 
a good fish may fall to your share. How now! 
what ! is all gone ? 

ViAT. No, I but touched him; but that was a 
fish worth taking. 

Pisc. Why now, let me tell you, you lost that fish 
by your own fault, and through your own eagerness 
and haste ; for vou are never to offer to strike a 
good fish, if he do not strike himself, till first you 
see him turn his head after he has taken your fly, 
and then you can never strain your tackle in the 
striking, if you strike with any manner of moderation. 
Come, throw in once again, and fish me this stream 
by inches ; for 1 assure you here are very good fish ; 
both Trout and Grayling lie here ; and at that great 
stone on the other side, 'tis ten to one a good Trout 
gives you the meeting. 

ViAT. 1 have him now, but he is gone down 
towards the bottom : I cannot see wMt he is, yet he 
should be a good fish by his weight ; but he makes • 
no great stir. 

Pisc. Why then, by what you say, I dare venture 
to assure you 'tis a Grayling, who is one of the 
deadest-hearted fishes in the world, and the bigger 
he is, the more easily taken. Look you, now you 
see him plain ; I told you what he was : bring hither 
that landing-net, boy : and now. Sir, he is your 
own ; and believe me a good one, sixteen inches long 
I warrant him : I have taken none such this year. 

Vi AT. I never saw a Grayling before look so black. 

Pisc Did you not? why then let me tell you, 
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that you never saw one T)efore in right season : for 
then a Grayling is very black about his head, gills, 
and down his back, and has his belly of a dark grey, 
dappled with black spots, as you see this is ; and I 
am apt to conclude, that from thence he derives his 
name of Umber. Though I must tell you, this fish 
is past his prime, and begins to decline, and was in 
better season at Christmas than he is now. But 
move on, for it grows towards dinner-time ; and there 
is a very great and fine stream below, under that 
rock, that fills the deepest pool in all the river, where 
you are almost sure of a good fish. 

ViAT. Let him come, Til try a fall with him : but 
1 had thought that the Grayling had been always in 
season with the Trout, and had conbe in and gone 
out with him. 

Pisc. Oh, no! assure yourself a Grayling is a 
winter-fish; but such a one as would deceive any 
but such as know him very well indeed ; fot his fiesh, 
even in }iis worst season, is so firm, and will so easily 
calver/ that in plain truth he is very good meat at 
all times; but in his perfect season, which, by the 
way, none but an over^-grown Grayling will ever be, 
I think him so good a fish, as to^ be little bierior to 
the best Trout that ever I tasted in my life. 
. ViAT. Here's another skip-jack, and 1 have raised 
five or six more at least whilst you .were speaking. 
Well, go thy way, little Dove ! thou art the finest 
river that ever I saw, and the fullest of fish. Indeed, 
Sir, I like it so well, that I am afraid you will he 
troubled with me once a year, so long as we two live. 

* That is, part in flakes. — Browne, 



:mB rirxrr'i:!' 
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Pisc. I am afraid I shall not. Sir : but were you 
once here a May or a June^ if good sport would 
tempt you, I should then expect you would some- 
times see me ; for you would then say it were a fine 
river indeed, if you had once seen the sport at the 
height. 

ViAT. Which I will do, if I live, and that you 
please to give roe leave. — There was one, — and 
there another. 

Pisc. And all this in a strange river, and with a 
fly of your own making! why, what a dangerous 
man are you ! 

Viat. Ay, Sir, but who taught me? and as 

DamcBtas says by his man DoruSy so you may say 

by me: — 

If my man such praises have, 

What then have I, that taught the knave ?* 

But what have we got here ? a rock springing up 
in the middle of the river ! this is one of the oddest 
sights that ever I saw. 

Pisc. Why, Sir, from that pike,t that you see 
standing up there distant from the rock, this is called 

Pike-Pool: and young Mr. Jzaak Walton was so 

» 

* The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, bj Sir Philip Sjdnej/ 
1655. 

t 'Tis a rook in the fashion of a spire-seeple, and alniost as 
big. It stands up in the midst of the river Dove ; and not far 
from Mr. Cotton s house, below which place this delicate river 
takes a swift career betwixt many mighty rocks, much higher and 
bigger than St. Paul's church, before it was burnt. And this Dove, 
being opposed by one of the highest of them, has at last, forced 
itself a way through it ; and, after a mile's concealment, appears 
again with more glory and beauty than before that opposition ; 
running through the most pleasant valleys and most fruitful 
aseadows that this nation can justly boast of. — Walton> 
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pleased with it, u to draw it In landscape in blsck 
and vhite, in a blaDk book I have at home, as be 
has done seventl prospects of mj house also, which I 
keep for a memorial of his favour, and will shew ;ou, 
when we come up to dinner. 



ViAT. Has young master Izaak Walton been 
here too ? 

Pisc. Yea, marry lias he. Sir, and that a^in and 
again too, and in France since, and at Rome, and at 
Venice, and I can't tell where ;* but I inteod to ask 
him a great many hard questions as soon as I can see 
,him, which will be, God willing, next month. In 
the mean time. Sir, to come to this fine stream at 
the head of this great pool, you must venture o»er 

* In I6T5, IcBik Wsllon, tlie loangfr, aacompsnied hii nncle, 
Thamis Ken, in a tour through Italy to Rome, and othei plicea. 
It WB9 the jeu- of (be Jubilee, a period of rreBt intereat (a Ifaa 

ds, leit, when nmj 

a prebendil stall at Winch. 
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tkese dippery, cobbling stones : beKeye me. Sir, 
there you were nimble^ or else you had beeo down ; 
bot now yon are got over, look to yourself; for on 
my word, if a fish rise here, he is like to be such a 
one as will endanger your tackle. How now ? 

ViAT. I think you have such command here over 
the fishes, that you can raise thero by your word, as 
they say conjurers can do spirits, and afterward make 
them do what you bid them ; for here's a Trout has 
taken my fly: I had rather have lost a crown. 
What luck's this ! he was a lovely fish, and turned 
up a side like a Salmon ! 

Pisc. O, Sir, this is a war where you sometimes 
win, and must sometimes expect to lose. Never 
concern yourself for the loss of your fly; for ten to 
one I teach you to make a better. Who's that calls ? 

Seky. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner ? 

Pisc. We come. You hear. Sir, we are called; 
and DOW tajke your choice, whether yoa will climb 
this steep hill before you, from the top of whiell you 
wilt go directly into the house, or back agam over 
these stepping-stones, and about by the bridge. 

ViAT. Nay, sure, the nearest way is best; at 
least my stomach tells roe so ; and I am now so well 
acquainted with your rocks, that I fear them not. 

Pisc. Come, then, follow me; and so soon as 
we have dined, we will down again to the little house, 
where I will begin at the place I left off about fly- 
fishing, and read you another lecture ; for I have a 
great deal more to say upon that subject. 

ViAT. The more the better: I could never have 
met with a more obliging master, my first excepted ; 

z2 
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nor aach sport can all the rivers about London ever 
afifbrd as is to be found in this pretty river. 

Pisc. You deserve to have better, both because I 
see you are willing to take pains, and for liking this 
little so well ; and better I hope to shew you before 
we part. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A Lecture on Artificial Flies. 

Viator. 

Come, Sir, having now well dined, and being 
again set in your little house, I will now challenge 
your promise, and entreat you to proceed in your 
instruction for fly-fishing ; which, that you may be 
the better encouraged to do, I will assure you that I 
have not lost, I think, one syllable of what you have 
told me; but very well retain all your directions 
both for the rod, line, and making a fly, and now 
desire an account of the flies themselves. 

Pisc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and 
shall have the whole afternoon to do it in, if nobody 
come in to interrupt us ; for you must know, besides 
the unfitness of the day, that th^ afternoons, so early 
in Marckf signify very little to angling with a fly, 
though with a minnow or worm something might, I 
confess, be done. 

To begin then where I left off: my father Walton 
tells us but of twelve artificial flies to angle with at 
the top, and gives their names; of which some are 
common with us here ; and I think I guess at most 
of them by his description, and I believe they all 
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breed and are taken in our rivers, though we do not 
make them either of the same dubbing or fashion. 
And it may be, in the rivers about London^ which I 
presume he has most frequented, and where His likely 
he has done most execution, there is not much notice 
taken of many more: but we are acquainted with 
several others here, though perhaps I may reckon 
some of his by other names too ; but if 1 do, I shall 
make you amends by wi addition to his catalogue. 
And although the fore-named great master in the 
art of Angling, for so in truth he is, tells you that 
no man should in honesty catch a Trout till the mid- 
dle of March ; yet 1 hope he will give a man leave 
sooner to take a Grayling, which, as I told you, is in 
the dead months in his best season ; and do assure 
you, which I remember by a very remarkable token, 
I did once take, upon the sixth day oi December ^ one, 
and only one, of the biggest Graylings, and the best 
in season, that ever I yet saw or tasted; and do 
usually take Trouts too, and with a fly, not only 
before the middle of this month, but almost every 
year in February ^ unless it be a very ill spring indeed ; 
and have sometimes in Ja7i,uaryy so early as New-^ 
year^s-tide, and in frost and snow, taken Grayling in 
a warm sunshine day for an hour or two about noon ; 
and to fish for him with a grub it is then the best 
time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my fly-fishing with that 
month, — though I confess very few begin so soon, 
and that such as are so fond of the sport as to em'- 
brace all opportunities, can rarely in that month find 
a day fit for their purpose,— and tell you, that upon 
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my knowledge, these flies in a warm sun, for an hour 
or two in the day, are certainly taken.* 

JANUARY. 

1. A Red Brown, with wings of the male of a mallard, 
almost white : the dubbing, of the tail of a black long-coated 
cur, such as they commonly make muffs of: for the hair on 
the tail of such a dog dies and turus to a red brown, but the 
hair of a smooth-coated dog of the same colour will not do, 
because it will not die, but retains its natural colour; and this 
fly is taken in a warm sun, this whole month through. 

2. There is also a Tery little Bright Dun Gnat, as little 
as can possibly be made, so little as never to be fished Vith, 
with above one hair next the hook ; and this is to be made 
of a mixed dubbing of marten's fur, and the white of a hare's 
scut ; with a very white and small wing ; and 'tis no great 
matter how fine you fish, for nothing will rise in this month 
but a Grayling ; and of them I never, at this season, saw any 
taken with a fly, of above a foot long in my life ; but of little 
ones, about the bigness of a Smelt, in a warm day and a 
glowing sun, you may take enough with these two flies, and 
they are both taken the whole month through. 

FEBRUARY. 
1. Where the Red-brown of the last month ends, another, 
almost of the same colour, begins with this, saving that the 
dubbing of this must be of something a blacker colour, and 
both of them warpt on with red silk: the dubbing that 
should make this fly, and that is the truest colour, is to be 
got off the black spot of a hog's ear : not that a black spot in 

• " It is said bv many," writes Walton, " that in Flj-fisbing for 
a Trout, the aoKier must observe his twelve several flies for the 
twelve months of the year ; I say, he that follows that rule, shall 
be as sure to catch fish, and be as wise, as he that makes hay by 
the fair days in an almanack, and no sorer ; for those very flies 
that use to appear about, and on the water, in one month of the 
year, may the following year come almost a month sooner or later. 
For the generality, three or four flies, neat and rightfully made, 
and not too big, serve for a Trout in most rivers all the sum- 
mer." — Preface, Complete Angler* 
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any part of the hog will not afford the same colour; bat 
that the hah- in that place is by many degrees softer, and 
more fit for the purpose: his wing must be as the other: 
and this kills all this month, and is called the Lbssbr Rbd 
Browm. 

2. This month also a Plain Hackle, or Palmer-fly^ 
made with a rough bhick body, either of black spaniel's fur, 
or the whirl of an ostrich feather, and the red hackle of a 
capon over all, will kill, and, if the weather be right, make 
very good sport. 

3. Also a Lbbseb Hacklb, with a black body also, silver 
twist over that, and a red feather over all, will fill your 
pannier, if the month be open, and not bound up in ice 
and snow, with very good fish ; but in case of a frost and 
snow, you are to angle only with the smallest Gnats, Browns 
and Duns, ^ou can make, and with those are only to expect 
Graylings no bigger than Sprats. 

4. In this month, upon a whirling-round water, we have a 
Great Hackle, the body black, and wrapped with a red 
feather of a capon, untrimmed; that is, the whole length of 
the hackle staring out ; for we sometimes barb the hackle- 
feather short all over, sometimes barb it only a little, and 
sometimes barb it close underneath, leaving the whole length 
of the feather on the top or back of the fly,. which makes it 
swim better, and, as occasion serves, kills very great fish. 

5. We make use also, in this month, of another CfreeU 
Hackle, the body black, and ribbed over with gold twist, and 
a red feather over all ; which also does great execution. 

6. Also a Gbbat Dun, made with dun bear's hair, and the 
wings of the grey feather of a mallard near unto his tail ; whicb 
is absolutely the best fly can be thrown upon a river this 
month, and with which an Angler shall have admirable sport. 

7. We have also this month the Great Bltjb Dun, the 
rlubbing of the bottom of bear's hair next to the roots, mixed 
with a little blue camlet ; the wings of the dark grey feather 
of a mallard. 

8. We have also this month a Dark Brown, the dubbing 
of a brown hair off the flank of a brended cow, and the 
wings of the gray drake's feather. 
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And note, that these several hackles, or palmer- 
flies, are some for one water and one sky, and some 
for another ; and, according to the change of those, 
we alter their size and colour ;* and note also^ that 
both in this, and all other months of the year, when 
you do not certainly know what fly is taken, or 
cannot see any fish to rise, you are then to put on a 
small hackle, if the water be clear, or a bigger, if 
something dark, until you have taken one ; and then 
thrusting your finger through his gills, to pull out 
his gorge, which being opened with your knife, you 
will then discover what fly is taken, and may fit 
yourself accordingly. 

For the making of a Hackle, or Palmer-fly, my 
father Walton has already given you sufficient 
directions.t 

MARCH. 

For this month you are to use all the same Hackles and 
flies with the other, but you are to make them less. 

1. We have besides, for this month, a little Dun, called a 
Whirling Dun, though it is not the Whirling Dun indeed, 
which is one of the best flies we have; and for this the 
dubbing must be of the bottom fur of a squirrel's tail^ and 
the wing of the gray feather of a drake. 

* See the observations of Col. Venables, p. 350, n. Mr. Barker 
recommeDds, for a night fly, the White Palmer ; at day dawn, a 
Red, and at daylight, a Black of the same kind. To the same 
purport also, the following lines : — 

A dark red fly at morning grey, 

A darker dun in clearer day : 

When Slimmer raine have swelled the flood. 

The hackle red, and tvorm are good : 

At eve when twilight shades prevail. 

Try the hackle white, and enail. 

Be mindful aye yoar fly to throw 

Light as falls the flakey snow. 

t Part I., cb. v„ p» 145. 
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5. Also a Bright B&owh, the dubbing either of the 
brown of a spaniel^ or that of a cow's flank, with a gray 
wing. 

3. Also a Whitish Dun, made of the roots of earners 
hair, and the wings of the gray feather of a mallard. 

4. There is also for this month, a fly, called the Thoen- 
Tbbb-Flt ; the dubbing.an absolute black, mixed with eight 
or ten hairs of Xia&«{2a-colonred^ mobair ; the body as little 
as can be made, and the wings of a bright mallard's feather : 
an admirable fly, and in great repute amongst us for a killer. 

6. There is, besides this, another Blue Dun, the dabbing 
of which it is made being thus to be got. Take a small-tooth 
comb, and with it comb the neck of a black greyhound, and 
the down that sticks in the teeth will t>e the finest blue that 
ever you saw. The wings of this fly can hardly be too 
white ; and^ he is taken about the tenth of this month, and 
lasteth till the four-and-twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this month also, till towards the end, 
is taken a little Black Gnat : the dubbing either of the for 
of a black water-dog, or the down of a young black water-coot ; 
the wings of the male of a mallard as white as may be, the 
body as little as you can possibly make it, and the wings as 
short as his body.t 

7. Fh>m the sixteenth of this month also, to the end of it, 
we use a Bright Brown ; the dubbing for which is to be had 
out of a skinner's lime-pits, and of the hair of an abortiye 
calf, which the lime will turn to be so bright as to shine like 
gold ; for the wings of this fly, the feather of a brown hen is 
best ; which fly is also taken till the tenth of April. 

* A species of whitish yellow or 6u^-coloar somewhat soiled. — 
Aliieri, The name of this tint Ss said to have originated in the 
following circumstance. The archduke Albert, who had married 
the infanta Isabella, daaghter of Philip II., king of Spain, having 
determined to lay siege to Ostend, the princess, who attended him 
in his expedition, made a vow, that until it was oaptnred, she 
would never change her garments. It was however three years 
before the city was reduced ; by which time the Infanta's linen 
had acquired the hue above menHmtedl'^HawkiM* 

t Some make the body of the cap or top feather on a plover's 
head. — Browne, 
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APRIL. 

All the same Hackles and flies that were taken in March, 
Will be taken in this month also, with this distinction only 
concerning the flies, that all the Broums be lapped with red 
silk| and the Duns with yellow. 

1. To these, a Small Bright Brown, made of spaniel's 
fur, with a light gray wing, in a bright day and a clear water, 
is very well taken. 

2. We have too, a little Dark Brown, the dubbing of that 
colour, and some violet camlet mixed, and the wing of a 
gray feather of a mallard. 

8. From the sixth of this month to the tenth, we have also 
a fly called the Violst Flt, made of a dark violet stuff, 
with the wings of the gray feather of a mallard. 

4. About the twelfth of this month comes in the fly called 
the Whirling Dun, which is taken every day, about the 
midtime of day, all this month through, and by fits, from 
thence to the end of June; and is commonly made of the 
down of a foxHcub, which is of an ash colour at the roots next 
the skin, and ribbed about with yellow silk; the wings of 
the pale gray feather of a mallard. 

5. There is also a Yellow Dun, the dubbing of camel's 
hair, and yellow camlet or wool mixed, and a white gray 
wing. 

6. There is also, this month, another Lxttlb Brown, 
besides that mentioned before, made with a very slender body, 
the dubbing of dark brown, and violet camlet mixed, and a 
gray wing; which, though the direction for the making be 
near the other, is yet another fly, and will take when the 
other will not, especially in a bright day and a clear water. 

7. About the twentieth of this month comes in a fly called 
the Horse-Flesh Flt ; the dubbing of which is a blue 
mohair, with pink-coloured and red tammy mixed, a light- 
coloured wing, and a dark brown head. This fly is taken best 
in an evening, and kills form two hours before snn-eet till 
twilight 3 and is taken the month through. 
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MAY. 

And now. Sir, tliat we are entering into the month 
of May^ I think it requisite to beg not only your at- 
tention, but also your best patience; for I must now 
be a little tedious with you, and dwell on this month 
longer than ordinary : which that you may the bet- 
ter endure, I must tell you, this month deserves and 
requires to be insisted on ; forasmuch as it alone, and 
the next following, a£ford more pleasure to the Fly- 
Angler than all the rest. And here it is that you are 
to expect an account of the Chreen^Drake and Stane^ 
Fly, promised you so long ago, and some others that 
are peculiar to this month and part of the month fol- 
lowing ; and that, though not so great either in bulk 
or name, do yet stand in competition with the two 
before-named; and so, that it is yet undecided 
amongst the Anglers, to which of the pretenders to 
the title of the ilfa^-fly, it does properly and duly 
belong : neither dare I, where so many of the learned 
in this art of Angling are got in dispute about the 
controversy, take upon me to determine ; but I think 
I ought to have a vote amongst them, and according 
to that privilege shall give you my free opinion; 
and peradventure, when I have told you all, you may 
incline to think me in the right. 

ViAT. I have so great a deference to your judg- 
ment in these matters, that I must always be of your 
opinion ; and the more you speak, the faster I grow 
to my attention, for I can never be weary of hearing 
you upon this subject. 

Pisc. Why that's encouragement enough ; and 
now prepare yourself for a tedious lecture, But I 
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will first begin witli the flies of less esteem^ (though 
almost anything will take a Trout in May^) that 
I may afterwards insist the longer upon those 
of greater note and reputation : know, therefore, 
that the first fly we take notice of in this month, 
is called — 

1. Tbe Tctrkbt-Flt ; the dabbing ravelled oat of some 
blue stofP^ and lapped about with yellow silk; the wings of 
a gray mallard's feather. 

2. Next a Great Hackle or Palmeb^Flt, with a yel- 
low body, ribbed with gold twisty and large wing^ of a mal- 
lard's feather dyed yellow, with a red capon's hackle over alL 

3. Then a Black Flt ; the dabbing of a black spaniel's 
fur, and the wings of a g^y mallard's feather. 

4. After that a Light Brown with a slender body; the 
dubbing twirled upon small red silk, and raised with the point 
of a needle, that the ribs or rows of silk may appear through ; 
the wings of the gray feather of a mallard. 

5. Next a Little Dcn; the dubbing of a bear's dun 
whirled upon yellow silk, the wings of the gray feather of a 
mallard. 

6. Then a White Gnat, with a pale wing, and a black 
head. 

7. There is also this month a fly called the Peacock-Flt ; 
the body made of a whirl of a peacock's feather, with a red 
head, and wings of a mallard's feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, known by the 
name of the Dun-Cut ; the dubbing of which is a bear's dun, 
with a little blue and yellow mixed with it; a large dun 
wing, and two horns at the head, made of the hairs of a 
squirrel's tail. 

9. The next is the Cow Lady, a little fly ; the body of a 
peacock's feather, the wing of a red feather, or strips of the 
red hackle of a cock. 

10. We have then the Coto-Dung Fly ; the dabbing light 
brown and yellow, mixed ; the wing the dark gray feather of a 
mallard. And note, that besides these above-mentioned, all 
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the same haeklci and Bien, the hackles oaly hdgbtery and the 
flies smaller, that are taken in Aprils will also be taken this 
month ; as also all browns and duns. And now I come to my 
Stone^Fly^ and Oreen'JJrdke, which are the matadores* for 
IVout and Grayling, and, in their season, kill more fish in 
ear Derbpihire rivers, than all the rest, past and to oome, in 
the whole year besides. 

But first I am to tell yon, that we have four several flies 
which contend for the title of the May-Fly ^ namely : — 
.The Grben-Drake, 
The Stonb-Flt, 
The Black-Fly, and 
The Little Yellow May-Fly. 

And all these have their champions and advocates to dis- 
dispute and plead their priority ; though I do not understand 
why the two last-named should; the first two having so 
manifestly the advantage, both in their beauty, and the 
wonderful execution they do in their season. 

II. Of these, the Green-Drake comes in about the 
twentieth of this month, or betwixt that and the latter end ; 
for they are sometimes sooner and sometimes later, according 
to the quality of the year; but never well taken till towards 
the end of this month, and the beginning of June. The Stone- 
Fly comes much sooner, so early as the middle of April; but 
is never well taken till towards the middle of May, and con- 
tinues to kill much longer than the OreenrDrdke stays with 
us, so long as to the end almost of June ; and indeed, so 
long as there are any of them to be seen upon the water ; 
and sometimes in an artificial fly, and late at night, or before 
sun-rise in a morning, longer. 

Now both these flies, and, I believe, many others, tSioagh 
I think not all, are certainly and demonstratively bred in the 
very rivers where they are taken; our ccuiis or cod'haU, 
which lie under stones in the bottom of the water, most of 
them turning into those two flies; and being gathered in the 

* Afatadores (Sp, mardeFers), the winning cards at the Coart 
game of Quadritte :— 

Now HMive to war the sabls matadorM^—Pifpe, 
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hask or crust, near the time of their matnrity, are Tery 
easi)y known and dlstiBgaifthed ; and are of all other the 
most remarkable, both for their size, as being of all other 
the biggest, the shortest of them being a fbll inch long or 
more, and for the execution they do, the Treat and Grayling 
being much more greedy of them than of any others ; and 
indeed the Trout never feeds fat, nor comes into his perfect 
season, till these flies come in. 

Of these, the Oreen'iyrdke never discloses from his hvsk, 
till he be first there grown to full maturity, body, wings, and 
all ; and then he creeps out of his ee)l, but with his wings so 
crimped and ruflled, by being pressed together in that nanow 
room, that they are, for some hours, totally aselese to him ; 
by whidi means he is compelled either to creep upon tiie 
flags, sedges, and blades of grass, if his first rising from the 
bottom of the water be near the banks of the river, till the 
air and sun stifien and smooth them : or if his first appear- 
ance above water happen to be in the middle, he then lies 
upon the surface of the water like a ship at hull ; Ibr his feet 
are totally useless to him there, and he cannot creep upon 
the water, as the Stone^Fly can, until his wings hare got 
stiflhess to fly with, (if by some Trout or Grayling he be not 
taken in the interim, which ten to one he is,) and then his 
wings stand high, and closed exact upon his back, like the 
butterfly, and his motion in flying is the same. His body is 
in some, of a paler, in others of a darker yellow, for they are 
not all exactly of a colour, ribbed with rows of green, long, 
slender, and growing sharp towards the tail ; at the end of 
which he has three long small whisks of a 'very dark colour, 
almost black, and his tail turns up towards his back like a 
mallard; from whence, questionless, he has his name of the 
Qnen'Drdke. These, as I think I told yon before, we com* 
monly dape or dipple with ; and having gathered great store 
of them into a long draw-box, with holes in the cover to give 
them air, where also they will continue fresh and vigorous a 
night or more, we take them out thence by the wings, and 
bait them thus upon the hook. We first take one, for we 
commonly fish with two of them at a time, and putting the 
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point of the hook into the thickest part of his hody under 
one of liis vings, ran it directly through, and out at the 
other side, leaving him spitted cross upon the hook, and 
then taking the other, put him on after the same manner, 
but with his head the contrary way; in which posture they 
will live upon the hook, and play with their wings, for a 
quarter of an hour or more: but you mast have a care to 
keep their wings dry, both from the water, and also that 
your fingers be not wet when yon take them out to bait 
them; for then your bait is spoiled* 

Having now told you how to angle with this fly alive, I 
am now to tell you next how to make an artificial fly, that 
will so pei&cUy resemble him, as to be taken in a rough 
windy day when no flies can lie upon the water, nor are to 
be found about the banks and sides of the river, to a wonder, 
and with which you shall certainly kill the best Trout and 
Grayling in the river. 

The artificial Gfreen Drake, then, is made upon a large 
hook ; the dabbing, camel's hair, bright bear's hair, the soft 
down that is combed from a hog's bristles, and yellow cam- 
let, well mixed together; the body long, and ribbed about 
with green silk, or rather yellow, waxed with green wax ; 
the whisks of the tall, of the long hairs of sables or fitchet ; 
and the wings of the white-gray feather of a mallard, dyed 
yellow ; which also is to be dyed thus : 

Teike the root of a hocrbary^tree, and. theme it, and put to 
it woody viM, toith as much cUum cu a toeUnut, and boil your 
feathers in it with rain^oater ; and they will be qf a very 
fine yellow. 

I have now done with the Oreen^Drake, excepting to tell 
you, that he is taken at all hours during his season, whilst 
there is any day upon the sky : and with a made fly I once 
took, ten days after he was absolutely gone, in a cloudy day^ 
after a shower, and in a whistling wind, five-and-thirty very 
great Tronts and Graylings, betwixt five and eight of the clock 
in the evening ; and had no less than flve or six flies, with 
three good hairs a-piece, taken from me in despite of my 
heart, besides. 
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12. I should now come uezt to fhe Stone^Flff, bat there is 
another gentleman in roy way, that must of necessity eome 
in between ; and that is the Grat-Dbakb, which in all 
shapes and dimensions is perfectly the same with the other, but 
quite almost of another colour; being of a paler and more 
livid yellow, and green, and ribbed with black quite down his 
body, with black, shining wings ; and so diaphanous and ten- 
der, cobweb like, that they are of no manner of use for dup- 
ing; but come in, and are taken after the Greer^UrcLke, and 
in an artiiloial fly kill very well; which fly is thus made : 
the dubbing of the down of a hog's bristles and black spaniel's 
fur mixed, and ribbed down the body with black silk, the 
whisks of the hairs of the beard of a black cat, and the wings 
of the black gray feather of a mallard. 

And DOW I come to the Stone -Fly ; but am 
afraid I have already wearied your patience, which if 
I have, I beseech you freely tell me so, and I will 
defer the remaining instruction for Fly-angling till 
some other time. 

ViAT. No, truly, Sir ; I can never be weary of 
hearing you : but if you think fit, because I am afraid 
I am too troublesome, to refresh yourself with a glass 
and a pipe, you may afterwards proceed; and I 
shall be exceedingly pleased to hear you. 

PisG. I thank you, Sir, for that motion; for, be- 
lieve me, I am dry with talking. Here, boy, give us 
here a bottle and a glass ; and. Sir, my service to 
you, and to all our friends in the south, 

ViAT. Your servant, Sir, and Til pledge you 
as heartily; for the good powdered beef 1 eat at 
dinner,* or something else, has made me thirsty. 

* Powdered Beef seems to have been a favorite viand at this 
period of time; Walton sajs (Parti, cfc.y. p. 140,) '< we wiU 
make a brave breakfast with a piece of powdered beef." SHmntr 
explains this old English dish to be " Bxuf Saulpoudre, t. e. Sale 

A A 
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eandltu, nl S*l*, tinqa^ ptihirt, compsmi " (Ehfia, iMg. 
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Parent BtOfiia, : li. 9. lU- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The second Lecture an Artificial Flies. 

Viator. 

So, Sir, I am now ready for another lesson, so 
soon as you please to give it me. 

Pisc. And I, Sir, as ready to give you the best I 

can. Having told you the time of the Stone^Fly*s 

coming in, and that he is bred of a cadis, in the very 

river where is taken, I am next to tell you that, 

13. This same Stone-Flt has not the patience to continue 
in his crust or husk till his wings be full grown ; but, so 
soon as ever they begin to put out, that he feels himself 
strong, — at which time we call him a Jack^ — squeezes himself 
.out of prison, and crawls to the top of some stone, where, if 
he can find a chink that will receive him, or can creep betwixt 
two stones, the one lying hollow upon the other,— which, by 
the way, we also lay so purposely to find them, — he there 
lurks till his wings be full grown ;* and there Is your only 
place to find him, — and from thence he doubtless derives his 
name: — though, for want of such convenience, he will make 
shift with the hollow of a bank, or any place where the wind 
cannot come to fetch him off. His body is long, and pretty 
thick, and as broad at the tail almost as in the middle ; his 
colour a very fine brown, ribbed with yellow, and much 
yellower on the belly than the back : he has two or three 
whisks also at the tag of his tail, and two little horns 

* See Pt. I., ch. xvil., p. 2T1 ; and 21%, fig. 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

aa2 
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upon his head : hli wings, when foil grown, are double, and 
flat down his baek, of the same colour, but rather darker 
than his body, and longer than it; though he makes but 
little Dse of them, for you shall rarely see him flying, though 
often swimming and paddling, with several feet he has under 
his belly, upon the water, without stirring a wiffg : but the 
Drake will mount steeple-high into the air, though he Is to 
be found upon flags and grass too, and indeed eyerywhere 
high and low near the river; there being so many of them in 
their season, as, were they not a very InofibnsiYe insect, would 
look like a plague : and these Drote, — since I forgot to tell 
yon before, I will tell yon here,"Hire taken by the fish t» 
that incredible degree, that, upon a calm day, you shall see 
the still deeps continaally all over circles by the fishes rising, 
who will gporge themselves with those flies, till they purge 
again out of their gills; and the Troats are at that time so 
lusty and strong, that one of eight or ten inches long will 
then more struggle and tag, and more endanger your taekloy 
tlian one twice as big in winter : but pardon this digression. 
This Stone-Fly^ then, we dape or dibble with, as with the 
Drake; but with this difference, that whereas the Oreen,' 
Orahe is common both to stream and stilly and to all houn of 
the day, we seldom dape with this but in the streams — for in a 
whistling wind a made fly in the deep is better — and rarely 
but early and late, it not being so proper for the mid-time of 
the day ; though a great Grayling will then take it very well 
in a sharp stream, and here and there a Trout too ; but much 
better towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven of the clock at 
night, at which time also the best fish rise, and the later the 
better, provided you can see your fly ; and when you cannot^ 
a made fly will murder, which is to be made thus: The dub- 
bing of bear's dun, with a little brown and yellow camlet, 
very well mixed ; but so placed, that your fly may be more 
yellow on the belly and towards the tail underneath, than in 
any other part ; and you are to place two or three halra of a 
black cat's beard on the top of the hook in your arming, so 
as to be turned up when you warp on your dabbing, and to 
stand almost upright, and staring one from another; and 
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*note, that your fly ifl to be ribbed with yellow silk, and the 
wings long, and very large, of the dark gray feather of a 
mallard. 

14. The next May-fly ifl the Blacx-Flt, made with a 
black body^ of the whirl of an ostrich feather, ribbed with 
silver twist, and the black hackle of a cock over all; and is a 
killing fly, but not to be named with either of the other. 
. 16. The last ilfoy^y, — that is, of the four pretenders, — is 
the LiTTLB YbuiOW Mat-Flt, in shape exactly the same 
with the QreenrDrdke^ but a very Uttle one, and of as bright 
a yellow as can be seen ; which is made of a bright yellow 
oamlet, and the wings of a white gray feather dyed yellow. 

16. The last fly for this month,— and which continues all 
JuM^ though it comes in in the middle of May^^lA the fly 
called the Camlbt-Flt, in shape like a moth, with fine 
diapered or water wings, and with which, as I told you before, 
I sometimes used to dibble ; and Gray ling will rise mightily at 
it. But the artificial fly, — ^which is only in use amongst our 
Anglers, — ^is made of a dark brown shining camlet, ribbed 
over with a yery small light green silk, the wings of the 
donble gray feather of a mallard; and 'tis a killing fly for 
small fish : and so much for May. 

JUNE. 

From the first to the fourth-and-twentieth, the Qreenr 
Drake and Ston&'Fly are taken, as I told you before. 

1. From the twelfth to the four-and-twentieth, late at 
night, is taken a fly called the Owl-Flt; the dubbing of a 
white weasel's tail, and a white gray wing. 

8. We have then another Dun, ealled the Barx-Flt, from 
its yeasty colour; the dubbing of the fur of a yellow dun 
cat, and a gray wing of a mallard's feather. 

3. We have also a Hagklb with a purple body, whipped 
about with a red capon's feather. 

4. As also a Gold-Twist Hackle, with a purple body, 
whipped about with a red capon's feather. 

5. To these, we have this month a Flbsh-Flt; the dub- 
bing of a black spaniel's fur and blue wool mixed, and a gray 
wing. 
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6. Also anoihet Lii*rLB Flbbh-Flt ; the body mftde of 
the whirl of a peacoek'f fettther, and the wiogB of the gray 
feather of a drake. 

7. We haye then the Pbacook-Flt ; the body and wing 
both made of the feather of that bird. 

8. Tliere ia also the flying Ant, or Aht«Flt ; the dabbing 
of brown and red camlet mixed, with a light gray wing. 

0. We haye likewise a Bbowf-On at» with a very slender 
body of brown and Tiolet camlet well mixed, and a light 
gray wing. 

10. And another little Black*Onat; the dvbbing of black 
mohair, and a white gray wing. 

11. As also a GRBBN-OBAsaHOPPBB; the dubbing of 
green and yellow wool mixed, ribbed over with green silk^ 
and a red capon's feather oyer all. 

12. And lastly, a little Dcrir«ORA8BHOPFBB ; the body 
slender, made of a dnn camlet, and a dun ha^le at the top. 

JULY. 
First, all the small flies that wei^ taken ki cTtme, are also 
taken in this month. 

1. We haye then the Oranoe-Flyj the dnbbing of omnge 
wool, and the wing of a black feather. 

2. Also a little Whitb-Bun; the body made of white 
mohair, and the wings bine, of a heron's feather. 

3. We have likewise this month a Wasp-Flt ; made either 
of a dark brown dubbing, or else the far of a black oatfs tail, 
ribbed about with yellow silk, and the wing of the gray 
feather of a mallard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a Black-Hacklb > the 
body made of the whirl of a peaooek's feather, and a black 
hackle feather on the top. 

5. We haye also another, made of a Peacock's whirl, withr 
out wings. 

6. Another fly also Is taken this month, called the ShBli^ 
Fly ; the dubbing of yellow g^een Jersey wool and a little 
white hog's hair mixed ; which I call the PdmrFly, and do 
helieye it is taken for a palm that drops off the willows into 
the water : for this fly I haye seen Trouts take little piecee 
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of mosB as they swam down the river; hy which I conclnde 
that the best way to hit the right colour is, to compare your 
dubbing with the moss, and mix the colour, as near as yon can. 
7. There is also taken this month a Black Blue-Dun ; 
the dubbing of the fur of a black rabbit mixed with a little 
yellow, the wings of the fbather of a blue pigeon's wing. 

AUGUST. 
The same flies with Jul^f, 

1. Then' another Ant-Fly; the dubbing ofthe black brown 
hair of a cow^ some red warped in for the tag of his tail, and 
a dark wing : a killing fly. 

2. Next a fly called the Ferm-Flt ; the dubbing ofthe fur 
of a hare's neck, that is, ofthe colour of fern or bracken, with 
a darkish gray wing of a mallard's Suither t a killer too. 

3. Besides these we have a WazTB-flAciJiB; tha body of 
white mohair, and warped about with a white hackle feather; 
and this is as surely taken for thittle down, 

4. We have also this month a Habrt-Lono-Lbos ; the 
body made of bear's dun and blue wool mixed, and a brown 
hackle feather over all. 

Lastly, in this month all the same Brcwm and Dum are 
taken, that were taken in May. 

SEPTEMBER. 

This month the same fliea are taken, that are taken in 
April. 

1. To which I shall only add a Cahbl-Bbown Fly ; the 
dubbing pulled out of the lime of a wall, whipped about with 
red silk, and a darkish gray mallard's feather for the wing. 

9. And one other fl)r which we have no name ; but it is 
made of the black hair of a badger's akin, mixed with the 
yellow softest down of a sanded hog. 

OCTOBBR. 
Tbe same flies are taken this month, that were taken in 

NOVEMBER. 
The same flies that were taken in February, are taken this 
month abo. 
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DECEMBER. 

Few men angle with the fly this months no more than 
they do in January; but yet if the weather be warm,— as I 
have known it sometimes in my life to be, eyen in this cold 
conntry, where it is least expeeted| — then a Brown that looks 
red in the hand, and yellowish betwixt your eye and the 
sun, wUl both raise and kill in a clear water, and free from 
snow-broth; but at the best it is hardly worth a man's labour. 

And now, Sir, I have done with fly-fisbing, or 
angling at the top ; excepting once more to tell you, 
that of all these, — and I have named you a great 
many killing flies,— -none are fit to be compared with 
the Drake and Stone-fly, both for many and very 
great fish : and yet, there are some days that are by 
no means proper for the sport ; and in a calm you 
shall not have near so much sport, even with daping, 
as in a whistling gale of wind, for two reasons ; both 
because you are not so easily discovered by the fish, 
and also because there are then but few flies that can 
lie upon the water : for where they have so much 
choice you may easily imagine they will not be so eager 
and forward to rise at a bait, that both the shadow of 
your body, and that of your rod, nay, of your very 
line, in a hot calm day, will, in spite of your best 
caution, render suspected to them : but even then, 
in swift streams, or by sitting down patiently behind 
a willow bush, you shall do more execution than at 
almost any other time 6f the year with any other 
fly ; though one may sometimes hit of a day, when 
he shall come home very well satisfied with sport, with 
several other flies : but with these two, the Green-- 
drake and the Stone-fly , I do verily believe I could. 
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some days in my life, had I not been weary of 
slaughter, have leaden a lusty boy ; and have some- 
times, I do honestly assure you, given over upon 
the mere account of satiety of sport : which will be 
no hard matter to believe, when I likewise assure you, 
that with this very fly, I have, in this very river 
that runs by us, in three or four hours taken thirty, 
five and thirty, and forty of the best Trouts in the 
river. What shame and pity is it, then, that such a 
river should be destroyed by the basest sort of people, 
by those unlawful ways of fire and netting in the 
night, and of damming, groping, spearing, hanging, 
and hooking by day, which are now grown so com- 
mon, that, though we have very good laws to punish 
such ofienders, every rascal does it, for aught I see, 
impuni. 

To conclude : I cannot now in honesty but frankly 
tell you, that many of these flies I have named, at 
least so made as we make them here, will peradven- 
ture do you no great service in your southern rivers ; 
and will not conceal from you, but that I have sent 
flies to several friends in London^ that, for aught I 
could ever hear, never did any great feats with them : 
and therefore, if you intend to profit by my instruc- 
tions, you must come to angle with me here in the 
Peak. And so, if you please, let us walk up to 
supper ; and to-morrow, if the day be windy, as our 
days here commonly are, it is ten to one but we 
ghall take a good dish of fish for dinner* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Morning Conference. 

PiSCATOR. 

A GOOD day to you, Sir ; I see you will always 
be stirring before me. 

ViAT. Why, to tell you the truth, I am so allured 
with the sport I had yesterday, that I long to be at 
the river agaia ; and when I heard the wind sing in 
my chamber window, could forbear no longer, but 
leap out of bed, and had just made an end of dressing 
myself as you came in. 

Pi8C. Well, I am both glad you are so ready for 
the day, and that the day is so fit for you : and look 
you, I have made you three or four flies this morn- 
ing; this stlver^twist kcuihle, this bear's dun, this 
Hght brown f and this dark brown, any of which I 
dare say will do ; but you may try them all, and see 
which does best : only I must ask your pardon that I 
cannot wait upon you this morning, a little business 
being fallen out, that for two or three hours will de^ 
prive me of your company ; but Y\\ come and call 
you home to dinner, and my man shall attend you. 

ViAT. Oh, Sir, mind your affairs by all means t 
do but lend me a little of your skill to these fine flies ; 
and, unless it have forsaken me since yesterday, I 
shall find luck of my own, I hope, to do something. 
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Pisc. The best instructiDn I can give yon is, that, 
aeeiog the vind curls the water, and blows the right 
way, yoa would now angle up the still deep to-day ; 
for betwixt the roclcs where the streama are, you 
would find it now too brisk; and beside, I would 
have you take fish in both waters. 

ViAT. .I'll obey your direction, and so a good 
morning to you. Come, yoitug roan, let you fuid I 
walk together. But hark you, Sir, I have not done 
with you yet ; I expect another lesson for angUng at 
the bottom, in the afternoon. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, I'll be ready for you. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the Trout and Gratlino^ and how to 

dress thetn. 

PiSCATOR. 

Oh, Sir, are you returned ? you have but Just 
prevented me. I was coming to call you. 

ViAT. I am glad, then, I have saved you the 
labour. 

Pisc. And how have you sped? 

ViAT. You shall see that, Sir, presently: look 
you. Sir, here are three brace* of Trouts, one of 
them the biggest, but one, that ever I killed with a 
fly in my life; and yet 1 lost a bigger than that, with 
my fly to boot : and here are three Graylings, and 
one of them longer by some inches than that I took 
yesterday ; and yet I thought that a good one too. 

Pisc. Why, you have made a pretty good morn- 
ing's work on't : and now. Sir, what tliink you of our 
river Dove ? 

ViAT. I think it to be the best Trout-river in 
England: and am so far in love with it, that if it 

* Spoke like a south coantryman.— TTaZton. Honest Isaak 
seems qnifidoal with his aooomplished son of the angle, neyer- 
theless that he has not himself always spoken " by the card ; " as 
witness Part I. (ch. xir., p. 244) where Piscator says to his 
Scholar, *' yoa have caaght a leash of Treats this day ;" and in 
the same sentence falls into the '* south coontry " phrase. 
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were mine, and that I could keep it to myself, 1 
would not exchange that water, for all the land it 
Tuns over, to be totally debarred iiom it 

Pisc. That complinient to the rirer speaks yon a 
true lover of the art of aogling. And now. Sir, to 
make part of amends for sending you so uncivilly out 
alone this morning, I will myself dress you this dish 
of fish for your dinner : walk but into the parlour, 
you will find one hook or other in the window to 
entertain you the while, and you shall have it 
presentiy. 

ViAT. Well, Sir, I obey you. 



Plsc. Look you. Sir, have I not made haste ? 

ViAT. Believe me. Sir, that you have; and it 
looks so well , I long to be at it. 

Pisc. Fall to then. Now, Sir, what say you ? am 
1 a tolerable cook or no ^ 

ViAT. So good a one, that I did never eat so good 
fish m my life. This fish is infinitely better than. 
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any I efer tasted of the kind in uy life ; 'tis qatte 
another thing, than our Trouts abcMit London. 

Pxsc. You would say so, if that Troat you eat of 
were in right season : but pray eat of the Grayhng, 
n^ich, upon my wordy at this time is by much the 
better fish. 

ViAT. In 'earnest, and so it is ; and I have one 
request to make to you, which is, that as yon have 
taught me to catch Troat and Grayling, you will now 
teach me how to dress them as these are dressed, 
which questionless is of all other the best way« 

Pisc. That I will. Sir, with all my heart, and am 
glad you like them so well as to make that request ; 
and tliey are dressed thus :*- 

Take your Troat, waefa, and dry him wilSi a ekan napkin ; 
then open him, and haying taken ont bis gats, and all the 
blood, w^ him very elean within, but wash bdm not, and 
give him three scotches with a kntfe to the bone, on one side 
only. Ailer which take a clean kettle, and pat in as much 
hard stale beef'— but it miwt not be dead,^-yine(|^, and a 
little white wine, and water, as will cover the fish yoa intend 
to boil ; then throw into tiie liquor a good qnaiatity of salt, 
the rind of a lemon, a hcDdfal of sHeed fa«na-fadisli root, 
with a bsBidsome little finggit of rosemary, thyme, and win- 
ter-savory. Then set your kettle vpon a ^aiek Sre of wood, 
and let yoiir liquor boil op to the height before yoa pat in 
yoar fish ; and then, if there be many, pat them in one by 
one, that they may not so cool the liqaor as to make it &11 ; 
and whilst your fish is boiling, beat up the batter for your 
sauce with a ladlefall or two of the liquor it is bofling in ; 
and, being boiled enough, immediately poor the liqaor firam 
the fish, and being laid in a dish« pour your batter upon it, 
and, strewing it plentifully over with shaved horse-radish, 
and a little pounded ginger, garnish the sides of your dish, 
and the fish itself, with a sliced lemon or two, and serve 
it up. 
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A Grayling is also to be dressed exactly after the 
same manner, saving that he is to be scaled, which a 
Trout never is ; and that must be done either with 
one's nails, or very lightly and carefully with a knife, 
for fear of bruising the fish. And note, that, these 
kinds of fish, a Trout especially, if he is not eaten 
withm fom or five hours after he be taken, is worth 
nothing. 

But come. Sir, I see you have dined ; and there- 
fore, if you please, we will walk down again to the 
little house, and there I will read you a lecture of 
angUng at die botbtm. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Directions for Angling at bottom for a Trout, 

or Grayling. 

Viator. 

So, Sir, now we are here, and set, let me have my 
instructions for angling for Trout and Grayling at 
the bottom; which, though not so easy, so cleanly, 
nor, as 'tis said, so genteel a way of fishing as with a 
fly, is yet, if I mistake not, a good holding way, 
and takes fish when nothing else will. 

Pisc. You are in the right, it does so : and a 
worm is so sure a bait at all times, that, excepting 
in a flood, I would I had laid a thousand pounds 
that I killed fish more or less with it, winter or 
summer, every day throughout the year ; those days 
always excepted, that upon a more serious account 
always ought so to be. But not longer to delay you, 
I will begin, and tell you, that angling at the bottom 
is also commonly of two sorts, — and yet there is a 
third way of angling with a ground-bait, and to very 
great effect too, as shall be said hereafter, — namely, 
by handf or with a cork or float. 

That we call angling by hand is of three sorts. 

The first with a line about half the length of the 
rod, a good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the 
hook, which we call a running line, and with one 
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large brafidling^ or a dew worm of a moderate size, 
or two small ones of the first, or any other sort pro- 
per for a Trout, of which my hihet Walton ha$ 
already given you the names, and saved me a labour 7 
or indeed almost any worm whatever i for if a Trout 
be in the humour to bite, it must be socb a worm as 
I never yet saw, that he will refuse: and if you fish 
with two, you are then to bait your hook thus. You 
are first to run the point of your book in at the very 
head of yoHr first worm^ and so down through his 
body till it be past the knM , and then let it out, and 
strip the worm^ above the arming, t^t you may not 
bruise il with your fingers, till you have put on the 
other, by running the point of the hook in below the 
knot, and upwards through his body towards his 
head, till it be but just covered with the head ; which 
being done, you are then to slip the first worm down 
over the arming again, till the knots of both worms 
meet together. 

The^ second way of angUng by hand, and with a 
ruAfimg line, is with a line something longer thaif 
the former, and with tackle made after this same 
manner. At the utmost extremity of your line, where 
the hook is always placed in all other ways oi'angling, 
you are to have a large pistol or carbine bullet, into 
which the end of your line is to be fastened with a 
peg or pin, even and clo9S with the bullet; and 
about half a foot above that, a branch of line, of 
two or three handfuls long, or more for a swift 
Stream, with a hook at the end thereof, baited with 
some of the fore-named worms, and, another half 
foot above that,. another, armed and baited after the 

BB 
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same manner (but with another sort of worm, with- 
out any lead at all) above: by which means you 
will always certainly find the true bottom in all 
depths, which, with the plumbs upon your line above, 
you can never do, but that your bait must always 
drag whilst you are sounding, which in this way of 
angling must be continually, by which means you 
are like to have more trouble, and peradventure 
worse success. And both these ways of angling at 
the bottom, are most proper for a dark and muddy 
water ; by reason that, in such a condition of the 
stream, a man may stand as near as he will, and 
neither his own shadow, nor the roundness of his 
tackle, will hinder his sport. 

The third way of angling by hand with a ground- 
bait, and by much the best of all other, is, with a 
line full as long, or a yard and a half longer than 
your rod, with no more than one hair next the hook, 
and for two or three lengths above it, and no more 
than one small pellet of shot for your plumb; your 
hook Uttle, your worms of the smaller brandlings 
very well scoured, and only one upon your hook at a 
time : which is thus to be baited. The point of your 
hook is to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and . 
run up his body quite over all the arming, and still 
stripped on an inch at least upon the hair, the head 
and remuining part hanging downward: and with 
this line and hook thus baited, you are evermore to 
angle in the streams, always in a clear rather than a 
troubled water, and always up the river, still casting 
out your worm before you with a light one-handed 
rod,, like an artificial fly : where it will be taken, 
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s at the top, or within a very little of the 
superficies of the water, and almost always before 
that light plumb can sink it to the bottom, both by 
reason of the stream, and also that you must always 
keep your worm in motion by drawing it still back 
towards you, as if you were angling with a fly ;• and 
beliere me, whoever will try it, shall find this the 
best way of all other to angle with a worm, in a 
bright water especially: but then his rod must be 
very light and pliant, and very true and finely made ; 
which widi a sldlfiil hand will do wonders, and in 
a clear stream is undoubtedly the best way of 
angling for a Trout oi Grayling with a worm, by 
many degrees, that any man can make choice of, 
and of most ease and delight to the Angler, To 



which let me add, that if the Angler be of a consti- 
tution that will suffer him to wade, and will slip into 



, - „ Bnleiljtiu 

■ogether u joi uta. — Eip. Anf., p. 33. 

bb2 
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the tail of a shallow stream, to the calf of the leg or 
the knee, and so keep off the hank, he shall almost 
take what fish he pleases. 

The second way of aogling at the bottom is with 
a cork or float ; and that is also of two sorts, with a 
worm^ or with a grvh or cadis. 

With a wormy you are to have your line within a 
foot or a foot and a half as long as your rod, in a 
dark water with two, or if yon will with three, but in 
a clear water never with above one hair next die 
hook, and two or three for four or five lengths above 
it, and a worm of what size you please ; your plumbs 
fitted to your cork, your cork to the condition of the 
river, that is, to the swiftness or slowness of it, and 
both, when the water is very clear, as fine as you can ! 
and then you are never to bait with above one of the 
lesser sort of brandlings; or if they are very little 
ones indeed, you may then bait with two, after the 
manner before directed. 

When you angle for a Trout* you are to do it as 
deep, that is, as near the bottom as you can, pro- 
vided your bait do not drag ; or if it do, a Trout will 
sometimes take it In that posture : if for a Orayliug, 
you are then to fish further from the bottom, he 
being a fish that usually swims nearer to the middle 
of the water, and lies always loose ; or however, is 
more apt to rise than a Trout, and more inclined to 
rise than to descend, even to a ground-bait. 

With a grub or cadis , you are to angle with the 
same length of line ; or if it be all out as long as 
your rod, His not the worse ; with never above one 
hair for two or three lengths next the hook, and 
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with the smallest cork or float, and the least weight 
of plamb you can that will but sink, and that the 
swiftness of the stream will allow ; which also you 
may help, and avoid the yiolence of the current, by 
angling in the returns of a stream, or the eddies 
betwixt two streams ; which also are the most likely 
places wherein to kill a fish in a stream, either at the ' 
iop or bottom. 

Of grubs for a Grayling, the ash-grub, which is 
plump, milk-white, bent round from head to tail, and 
exceeding tender, with a red head; or the dock- 
worm or grub, of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and 
tougher than the other, with rows of feet all down 
his belly, and a red head also, are the best, I say, 
for a Grayling ; because, although a Trout will take 
both these, the ash-grub especially, yet he does not 
do it so freely as the other, and I have usually taken 
ten Graylings for one Trout with that bait; though 
if a Trout come, I have observed, that he is commonly 
a very good one. 

These baits are usually kept in bran, in which an 
ash-grub commonly grows tougher, and will better 
endure baiting ; though he is yet so tender, that it 
will be necessary to warp in a piece of a stiff hair 
with your arming, leaving it standing out about a 
straw-breadth at the head of your hook, so as to 
keep the grub either from slipping totally off when 
baited, or at least down to the point of the hook, 
by which means your arming will be left wholly 
naked and bare, which is neither so sightly, nor so 
likely to be taken ; though to help that, which will 
however very often fall out, ( always arm the hook J 
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design for this bait with the whitest horse-hair I can 
choose, which itself will res^nble, and shine like 
that bait, and consequently will do more good, or 
less harm than an arming of any other colour. 
These grubs are to be baited thus : the hook is to be 
put in under the head or chaps of the bait, and guided 
down the middle of the belly — without suffering it 
to peep out by the way, for then, the ash-grub es- 
pecially, will issue out water and milk, till nothing 
but the skin shall remain, and the bend of the hook 
will appear black through it, — till the point of your 
hook come so low, that the head of your bait may 
rest, and stick upon the hair that stands out to hold 
it; by which means it can neither slip of itself, 
neither will the force of the stream, nor quick pulling 
out, upon any mistake, strip it off. 

Now the cadis or cod-bait, which is a sure killing 
bait, and for the most part, by much, surer than 
either of the other, may be put upon the hook two 
or three together, and is sometimes, to very great 
effect, joined to a worm, and sometimes to an artifi- 
cial fly to cover the point of the hook ; but is always 
to be angled with at the bottom, when by itself 
especially, with the finest tackle: and is, for all 
times of the year, the most holding bait of all other 
•whatever, both for Trout* and Grayling. 

* Col. Venables says : tbe best way to angle with the cadis is 
on the top of the water, with a fly. tt must stand on the shank of 
die hook, as the artificial fly (not come into the bend, or the fish 
will not yalne it ; nor if yoa poll the blue nit oat), aiid thus it is 
most excellent bait for a Treat. Where uie river is not Yi<^entl7 
swift, yoa may place a Tery slender lead on the shank, and draw 
the cad-bait orer it : raise it often from the bottom, and so let It 
sink again* Yoo may imitate the cad-bait, making the head of 
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There are several other baits besides these few I 
have named you, which also do very great execution 
at the bottom : and some that are peculiar to certain 
coqn tries and rivers, of which every Angler may in 
his own place make his own observation ; and some 
others that I do not think fit to put you in mind of, 
because I would not corrupt you, and would have 
you, as in all things else I observe you to be a very 
honest gentleman, a fair Angler* And so much for 
the second sort of angling for a Trout at the bottom. 

ViAT. But, Sir, I beseech you give me leave to 
ask you one question : is there no art to be used to 
worms, to make them allure the fish, and in a man- 
ner compel them to bite at the bait.* 

Pisc. Not that I know of; or, did I know any 
such secret, I would not use it myself, and therefore 
would not teach it you. Though I will not deny to 
you, that in my younger days I have made trial of oil 
of osprey, oil of ivy, camphor, assafoetida, juice of 
nettles, and several other devices that I was taught by 
several Anglers I met with,t but could never find any 
advantage by them ; and can scarce believe there is 
anything to be done that way ; though I must tell 
you, I have seen some men who I thought went to 
work no more artificially than I, and have yet with 
the same kind of worms I had, in my own sight, 
taken five, and sometimes ten for one. But we'll 
let that business alone if you please ; and because 

blaok silk, and the bod^ of yellow wax or of shammy. The Troat 
will not take the cadis m maddy water, you mast therefore only 
use it in clear ones. — Exper, AngleTf p. 29. 

* See Pt I., pp. 179, 268. t See Pt. I., p. 181. 
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we have time enough, aad that I would deliver you 
rrom the trouble of asy mora bcturea, 1 will, if yon 
pkase, proceed to the lut way of angUog for a 
Trout or Grayling, wbicb is ia 'the middle; after 
which I ahall have no more to trouble you with. 

ViAT. It ii DO iroublei Sir, but the greatest uiia- 
factitw that can be ; and I attend you. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Of Angling at Mid-water, 

PiSCATOR. 

Anoi^ing in the middle theo^ for Trout or Gray- 
ling, is of two sorts ; with a Penk or Minnow for a 
Trout, or with a worm^ grub, or cadis, for a Grayling. 

For the first, it is with a Minnow^ half a foot^ or 
a foot, within the superficies of the water ; and as to 
the rest that concerns this sort of angling, I shall 
wholly refer you to Mr. Walton $ direction,* who is 
undoubtedly the best Angler with a Minnow in 
England: only in plain truth I do not approve of 
those baits he keeps in salt,t unless where the living 
ones are not possibly to be had ; — though I know he 
frequently kills with them, and peradventure more 
than with any other ; nay, I have seen him refuse a 
living one for one of them; --and much less of his 
artificial one ;X for though we do it with a counterfeit 
fiy, methinks it should hardly be expected that a 
man should deceive a fish with a counterfeit fish. 
Which having said, 1 shall only add, and that out 
of my own experience, that I do believe a Bull -head, 
with his gill-fins cut off, at some times of the year 
especially, to be a much better bait for a Trout, than 
a Minnow, and a Loach much better than that : to 

» See Pt I., ehip. V., p. U8. t lb. p. 13S. t lb. p. 134. 
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prove which, I shall only tell you, that I have much 
ofteuer taken Trouts with a Bull-head or a Loach ia 
their throats, for there a Trout has questionless his 
first digestion^ than a Minnow; and that one day 
especially, having angled a good part of the day 
with a Minnow, and that in as hopeful a day, and 
as fit a water, as could be wished for that purpose, 
without raising any one fish ; I at last fell to it with 
the worm, and with that took fourteen in a very 
short space, amongst all which, there was not, to my 
remembrance, so much as one, that had not a Loach 
or two, and some of them three, four, five, and six 
Loaches, in his throat and stomach ; from whence I 
concluded, that had I angled with that bait, I had 
made a notable day's work of it. 

But after all, there is a better way of angling with 
a Minnow, than perhaps is fit either to teach or to 
practise : to which I shall only add, that a Grayling 
will certainly rise at, and sometimes take a Minnow, 
though it will be hard to be believed by any one 
who shall consider the littleness of that fish's mouth, 
very unfit to take so great a bait : but 'tis afiirmed 
by many, that he will sometimes do it, and I myself 
know it to be true ; for though I never took a Gray- 
ling so, yet a man of mine once did, and within so 
few paces of me, that I am as certain of it as I can 
be of any thing I did not see ; and, which made it 
appear the more strange, the Grayling was not 
above eleven inches long. 

I must here also beg leave of your master, and 
mine, not to controvert, but to tell him, that I can- 
not consent to his way of throwing in his rod to an 
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oversown Trout,* and afterwards recovering his fish 
with his tackle. For though I am satisfied he has 
sometimes done it,, because he says so, yet I have 
found it quite otherwise ; and though I have taken 
with the Angle, I may safely say, some thousands of 
Trouts in my life, my top never snapped, though my 
line still continued fast to the remaining part of my 
rod, by some lengths of line curled round about my 
top, and there fastened with waxed silk against such 
an accident : nor my hand never slacked or slipped 
by any other chance, but I almost always infallibly 
lost my fish, whether great or little, though my hook 
came home again. And I have often wondered how 
a Trout should so suddenly disengage himself from 
so great a hook, as that we bait with a Minnow, and 
so deep bearded as those hooks commonly are, when 
I have seen by the forenamed accidents, or the slip- 
ping of a knot in the upper part of the line, by sud- 
den and hard striking, that though the line has im- 
mediately been recovered, almost before it could be 
all drawn into the water, the fish cleared, and was 
gone in a moment. And yet, to justify what he 
says, I have sometimes known a Trout, having car- 
ried away a whole line, found dead, three or four days 
after, with the hook fast sticking in him : but then 
it is to be supposed he had gorged it, which a Trout 
will do, if you be not too quick with him, when he 
comes at a minnow, as sure and much sooner than a 
Pike ; and I myself have also, once or twice in my 
life, taken the same fish with my own fly sticking 
in his chaps, that he had taken from me the day 

* See Ft I., chap. V., p. 102. 
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before, by the slipping of a hook in the arming : but 
I am very confident a Trout will not be troubled two 
hours with any hook, that has so much as one hand- 
ful of line left behind with it, or that is not stuck 
through a bone, if it be in any part of his mouth 
only ; nay, 1 do certainly know, that a Trout, so soon 
as ever he feels himself pricked, if he carries away 
the hook, goes immediately to the bottom, and will 
there root like a hog upon the gravel, till he either 
rub out, or break the hook in the middle. And so 
much for this first sort of angling in the middle for 
a Trout. 

The second way of angling in the middle , is with 
a «0orm, grub^ cadisj or any other ground bait for a 
Chnayling ; and that is with a corky and a foot from 
the bottom, a Grayling taking it much better there 
than at the bottom, as has been said l)efore; and 
this always in a clear water, and with the finest 
tackle. 

To which we may also, and with very good reason, 
add the third way of angling by hand with aground" 
baity as a third way of fishing in the middle ; which 
is common to both Trout and Qrayling, and, as I 
said before, the best way of angling with a worm, of 
all other I ever tried whatever. 

And now. Sir, 1 have said all I can at present 
think of concerning angling for a Trout and Grayling ; 
and I doubt not, have tired you sufficiently : but 1 
will give you no more trouble of this kind, whilst you 
stay; which, I hope, will be a good while longer, 

ViAT. That will not be above a day longer; but 
if I live till May come twelvemonth, you are sure of 
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me again, either with my master Walton, or without 
him ; and in the mean time shall acquaint him how 
much 70U have made of me for his sake ; and I hope 
he loves me well enough to thanlc you for it. 

Pisc. I shall be glad. Sir, of your good company 
at the time you speak of; and shall be loath to part 
with you now : bat when you tell me you must go, 
I will then wait upon you more miles on your way 
than I have tempted you out of it, and heartily wish 
you a good journey. 
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Beer, introduction of, 199. 
Beggars Song, 161. 
Beresford Hall, 337. 
Berners, Dame Juliana, 112^ 
241,291,294,295,301. 



Black Blae Dun, 391. 

— Gnat, 378, 390. 

— Fly, 381, 389. 

— Hackle, 390. 
Blbak, how to fish for, 246. 
Bleak Hall, 113. 

Blue Dun Fly, 378. 

Blytes,WUd,271. 

Brandling, 129. 

Bbbam, how to fish for, 210. 

Bright Dun Onat, 375. 

— Brown Fly, 378, 379. 
Browne, Rev. Moses, 11. 
Brown Gnat, 390. 
BOLLHBAD or Miller's 

Thumb, 276. 
Butler, Doctor William, 154. 
Cadew worm, 273. 
Cadis or case worms, 271. 
Camel-Brown Fly, 391. 
Camlet Fly, 351, 389. 
Canker Fly, 135. 
Cabp, how to fish for, 199. 

— how to dress, 209. 
Caterpillar, 135. 
Chalkhill, J., songs by, 122, 

252. 
— hii nonentity ydiicooered 

by Mr, Singer, 124. 
Chab, 237. 
Chub, how to fish for, 86. 

— how to dress, 93. 
Cloudy-fly, 135. 
Cockspur, 274. 
Conscience, happiness of a 

good, 301. 

CC 
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Contentment, blessings of, 

S85. 
Coriate, Tom, 886. 
Cotton, Charles, zzxyi. 

- Teraes by, 818. 

- the elder, 842. 
Country life, song, 122. 
Cow Lady, 881. 
Curious in the nevmeu qf 

hUfood, 100. 
Dacb, how to fish for, 260. 
Dark Drake Fly, 144. 

- Brown Fly, 876, 879. 
Darenant, Sir William, yerses 

by, 256. 
Darwin, Dr., lines by, 189. 
Darison, Frank, song by, 161. 
Dew or Lobworm, 129. 
December, flies for, 393. 
Dockworm, 129. 
Donne, Dr., verseft by, 226. 
DoTedale, 829. 
Drayton, M., yerses by, 174. 
Dugworm, 128. 
Dun-Cut Fly, 881. 
Dun-Fly, 136, 143. 
Earthworm, 128. 
Eel, how to fish for, 228. 

- how to dress, 286. 

- cake, 229. 

£!very thing heautifid in 

teason, 168. 
Feathers, how to dye, 884. 
February, flies for, 376. 
Fern Fly, 391. 

Fish-days, observance of, 87. 
Fish-ponds, 286. 
Fishing at ground, 349, 400. 

- by hand, 849, 400. 
FishlDg bell, 242. 
FishiDg-house, 342, 344. 
Flag-worm, 129. 

- Fly, 135. 
Flesh Fly, 97, 889. 
Fletcher, Ph., yerses by, 266. 
Flies, artificial, 134, 148, 866. 



I^y-flshing, 861. 

- making, 146, 866, 369, 

862, 873. 
Frogs, 191. 
Fulmarde, 46. 

Oee§0 hatched qf Trees, 230. 
Gentles, 266. 
Gerard, John, 230. ' 
Gilt-tail, 129. 
Olast-^oUmr, 292. 
Gold-TwUt Hackle, 889. 
Grasshopper, 160, 890. 
Great Blue Dun, 876. 

- Dun, 876. 

- Hackle, 876, 881. 
Gbatling, how to fish for, 

— 169, 349, 866, 400. 

— how to dress, 898. 
Gray Drake, 386. 
Green-Drake, 361, 382. 
Ground-bait, 214. 
GUDOBOR, 246. 
Hackle, 376, 389. 

Hair, how to colour, 293. 
Harry Long Legs, 391. 
Harvey, Ch., verses by, 162. 
Hastings, Sir George, 103. 
•— Henry, esq., 103. 
Hawking, praise of, 39.- 
Hawthom-fly, 160. 
Herbert, George, verses by, 

64, 89, 161. 
Hind, James, 169. 
Hooks, choice, 270. 
Horse Flesh Fly, 379. 
Hose, xii. 
JSow to perfourme your 

eroppe, 292, 296. 
Hunting, praise of, 46. 
''InfallibU recipe *' for taking 

fish, 179, n. 
Isabella colour, 378. 
Jackson, Capt. Henry, 360. 
January, flies for, 376. 
July, flies for, 144, 390. 
June, flies for, 144, 389, 
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Ken, Thomas, xxy., 370. 
Killingworth Pond, 184. 
Lawes, Henry, 366. 
Ledger Bait, 190. 
Lesser Hackle, 876. 
Light Brown Fly, 381. 
Like ffermit Poor, song, 156. 
Line, directions for making, 

291. 
Little Brown Fly, 379. 

- Dun Fly, 381. 

- Flesh Fly, 390. 

- Yellow May Fly, 389. 
Liye Baits, 132. 

Loach, 276. 
LncB or Pike, 183. 
Maggot or Gentle, 129. 
Malt-bait, 267. 
March, flies for, 143, 377. 
Marlow, Chr., 113. 

- song by, 115. 
Marsh-worm, 129, 206. 
Master and Scholar, 92, n. 
Matadorey 382. 
May-fly, 149. 

May, flies for, 143, 379. 

" Batter, 149. 
Meat, 91. 

Mew a Hawk, 34, n. 
Milkmaid, Sir Thomas 0?er- 

bury's, 116, w. 
Milkmaid's Song, 115. 

- Mother's Answer, 117. 
Milliner, xiii. 

Minnow or Penk, 132, 276. 

— Artificial, 134. 

— Tansie, 277. 
Mole, river, 61. 
Woor-fly, 136, 144. 
Moorlands, 338. 

Moss, for scouring worms, 

130. 
Mouldwarp, 46. 
MULLBT, 198. 
Night fishing, 164. 
Nightingale, melody of^ 42. 



" Nothing," Chapter of, 250. 
« Not till he ii caught," 198. 
November, flies for, 391. 
Nowell, Dean, 73. 
Oak-fly, 149. 
Oakworm, 129, 149. 
October, flies for, 391. 
" Of makyng your hamays,** 

294. 
Oa of ivy, 179. 
Oils, 268. 
Old rose, song, 85. 
Orange Fly, 390. 
Otter Hunting, 81. 
Owlers, 287. 
Owl Fly, 389. 
Palmer-fly, 135, 145, 390. 

— worm, 146, 369. 
Paste for Barbel, 243. 

— Bream, 212. 
— - Carp, 207. 

— Chub, 99. 

— Roach, 263. 

— Tench, 221. 
Paternoster Line, 248. 
Peacock Fly, 381. 390. 
Pebch, how to flsh for, 223, 
Perkins, William, 73. 
PiKB, how to fish for, 183. 

— how to dress, 196, 
Pike-Pool, 369. 
Piper Cadis, 271, 274. 
Plain Hackle, 376. 
PoPB, see Rufie. 
Powdered Beef, 385. 
Prior, verses by, 60. 
Raleigh, Sir W., song by, 1 17. 
Rascal game, 47. 
Red Brown Fly, 376, 376. 
Red £yb, 262. 
Red-fly, 135. 

Riches, not happiness, 296. 
Rivers, observations on, 281. 
Roach, how to fish for, 260. 
Rod, how to mid&e,crafUy,294 
" Rove for a Perch," 226. 
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Ruddy-fly, 143. 
Raffiii xiv. 
Raff-coat, 272, 274. 
Ruffe, how to fish for, 246. 
Rufford, family of, 208. 
^anniDjT line, 131. 
Sadler, Ralph, esq., 35, n. 
Sad-yellow Fiy, 144. 
Salmon, how to fish for, 178. 
Saitlbt or Skegger Trout, 

l02. 
Segrave, Charles, esq., 84. 
September, flies for, 391. 
Shallowford, xxi^. 
Shawford-brook, 167. 
Sheldon, Dr. Gilbert, 244. 
Shell-Fly, 135, 144, 300. 
Shovel Board, 251. 
Snap-fishing, 165, 195. 
Sniggling, 233. 
Squirrel Tkil, 129. 
Sticklbbao, 279. 
Stone, a good, 350, 352. 
Stone-Fly, 135, 143, 272,351, 

385, 387. 
Straw-worm, 274. 
SyUabub qfnew verjuice, 114. 
Tackling, 269. 
Tagtail, 129. 
Tawny-Fly, 135, 144. 
Tbnch, how to fish for, 219. 
Thatched House, 79, 
Theobald's, account of, 53, n. 
Thorn-tree Fly, 378. 
Tobacco, <' a pipe of," 217, 

339, 345, 348. 
Top, how to paint your, 291. 

- how to make, 291, n« 
Touch-pieces, 306. 



Tndescant, fiimiiy of, 62, n. 
Trimmer-fishing, 103. 
Trout, observations on, 101, 
349, 364, 400. 

- Bull, 107. 

- Fordidge, 105. 

- how to dress, 398. 
Turkey Fly, 881. 
Twatchel, 129. 
Umber, see Grayling. 
Unguents, << infallible," 1 80. 

— irresistible, 195. 
" Vie Ang^i,** 305. 
Vine Flv, 135. 
Violet Fly, 379. 
Waller, Edm., verses by, 258. 
Wall-Piy, 97. 
Walton, Iz., Memoir of, iv. 

— theyounger,870. 
Wasp-Fly, 144, 390. 
Water, chief ingredient of 

creation, 49. 
Wharton, Dr., 51, n. 
Wheat-bait, 270. 
<< Whipping ** for Bleak, 249* 
Whirling Dun, «77, 379. 
White Dun, 390. 
White Gnat, 381. 
White Hackle, 391, 
Whitish Dun, 378. 
Winter-bait for Roach, 266. 
Withy-ash, 272. 
Worms, description of, 128, 

129, 131, 178, 206, 212, 

221,247,266. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 75, 

- verses by, 76, 303, 305. 
Yellow Dun, 379. 

Yellow or Greenish Fly, 143. 



Errata,—^, 05, n. read Francis Quarles. 
p. 185, 1. 10, read to persuade, 
p. 820, 1. 6, read mere* 
p. 330, 1. 20, read countel* 

M. K. Causton, Printer, Nag's Head Couit^ Gracecburcli Street. 
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